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SAMOTHRACE: THIRD PRELIMINARY REPORT 
(PraTeEs 1-13) 


ORK was resumed in the Sanctuary of the Great Gods of Samothrace in 
1948 after a long interruption caused by the war.’ It will be recalled that in 
1938 and 1939 the Archaeological Research Fund of New York University had begun 
to excavate the central area of this sanctuary. The discovery of the Anaktoron, a 
great archaic initiation hall, of the adjoining small Sacristy, and the complete excava- 
tion of the circular building dedicated by Queen Arsinoe led to the partial uncovering 


1 This excavation is carried out by the Archaeological Research Fund of New York University 
under the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens and under my direction. 
Dr. Phyllis Williams Lehmann, Assistant Professor in the Art Department of Smith College, who 
has participated in these excavations from the beginning when she was still a student at New York 
University, served as Assistant Field Director and was particularly in charge of the work in the 
“New Temple.” Mr. Stuart M. Shaw of the Educational Department of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, who had already been with us in 1939, again served as architect. His enthusiasm and 
knowledge continue to be an invaluable asset of our enterprise. The plan and sections published 
in this report are the fruit of his skill and labor. The other members of our staff were: Dr. Phyllis 
Pray Bober, Instructor at Wellesley College and formerly a student at New York University; 
Professor Daniel Woods of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart and New York University ; 
and Mrs. Elsbeth Dusenbery of New York University. 

We were happy to have again with us as representative of the Greek Government Mr. Vassilios 
Kallipolitis, now Ephoros of Antiquities at Beroia. His friendship and his familiarity with Samo- 
thrace have proved to be of the greatest importance to our work. 

Our faithful foreman, Mr. Georgios Nikolaides, was again in charge of all work. His efficiency 
in supervising not only the excavation but also the work of restoration and protection and the 
building of the Museum was indispensable. 

The resumption of this work for several years has been made possible by a grant from the 
Bollingen Foundation. We are especially indebted to its Vice President, Mr. John D. Barrett, and 
to its Treasurer, Mr. Ernest Brooks, Jr., for their personal interest. A private donor who wishes 
to remain unnamed contributed a subsidy to meet an unexpected increase in the building expenses 
of the Museum. 

Many individuals, too numerous to list, have been helpful in various ways at a time when the 
carrying out of such a task forces one to rely heavily on such assistance in view of the post-war 
situation and the particular plight of Greece. As in the past, the Greek authorities have done 
everything they could to sponsor and further our work. The officers of the American School in 
Athens, in particular Acting Director Oscar Broneer, have given much time and thought to our 
needs. The authorities of New York University have been equally helpful, as were the officers 
of the American Express Company and several members of the American Missions in Greece. 

Professors Homer Thompson, Benjamin D. Meritt and Carl Blegen, as well as Dr. Saul 
Weinberg and Miss Lucy Talcott, have given us valuable advice and help. 

Above all, I should acknowledge with gratitude the work of my staff. We have worked in 
such close collaboration that the share of individuals in obtaining the results submitted in this 


report cannot be defined. 
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of early ruins in the depths beneath these buildings. These architectural discoveries, 
together with an increasing number of inscriptions and relics of all kinds, had begun 
to throw considerable light on the history of the sanctuary—whose fame in antiquity 
almost equalled that of Eleusis—and on its mysterious rites.” The Samothracian cult 
had been even more enigmatic than other mystery religions of the ancient world and 
continued excavation was the only means by which knowledge of its character and 
history could be established. 

The war intervened, causing wanton destruction of and irreparable damage to 
ruins and finds, a process furthered by natural forces. The range and nature of this 
damage, ascertained by us in 1947, have been reported elsewhere.’ The work of 
cleaning and of protection carried out during the campaign of 1948 has added deplora- 
ble details to what could be stated a year before. These facts have been recorded but 
we may dispense with enumerating them in this preliminary report.* A very con- 
siderable amount of our work in 1948 was dedicated to cleaning and protecting the 
ruins, to repairing damage where it could be repaired, and to identifying finds of 
previous campaigns which had been thrown into confusion by Bulgarian soldiery. 
It was necessary to build a protective terrace wall in lieu of a destroyed antique wall 
to the east of the Arsinoeion and, above all, to finish the construction and provisional 
installation of a local museum near the excavation. We trust that this building (Plate 
2, Fig. 2),° modest as it is in its present form, will permanently secure the safety of 
the works of art and cultural relics stored within it. 

In the following pages, we shall concern ourselves only with the results of our 
archaeological research and excavation obtained in this first post-war campaign. 
These results are manifold: they throw new light on two of the most important 
buildings of Samothrace, the archaic Anaktoron and the famous structure widely 
known as the “‘ New Temple”; they reveal the character of the earliest ruins buried 


* See the first and second preliminary reports published in 4.J.4., XLIII, 1939, pp. 133-144, 
and XLIV, 1940, pp. 328-358. Also: 4.J.4., XLIV, 1940, pp. 485 ff. (Herbert Bloch) and XLV, 
1941, pp. 577 ff. (A. D. Nock) ; Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 115 ff. (K. Lehmann). 

* Archaeology, I, 1948, pp. 44 ff. 

* Such details are: The partial destruction of the early orthostate wall under the Sacristy 
(A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 350 f., figs. 22 and 30) and the disappearance of the centre stone of the 
Arsinoeion (ibid., p. 339 and fig. 15), though both had been covered by protective earth before the 
invasion ; the partial destruction of the altar foundations in the Arsinoeion (ibid. and fig. 16) which 
made our decision to remove its débris in the interest of a full excavation of the earlier strata 
easier; the complete destruction of the westernmost section of the red orthostate wall, and even 
of its foundation, in the northern part of the Anaktoron (4.J.4., XLIII, 1939, p. 138, fig. 8, and 
p. 330, figs. 3,6). The willful and total destruction of marble blocks from the superstructure of 
the Arsinoeion by Bulgarian soldiery can now be assessed as amounting to at least twenty large 
blocks, mostly steps, but including one interior architrave and a triglyph. 

* Designed by Mr. Shaw. The present installation is provisional. If means allow, we plan a 
future extension for which provisions have been made in designing the present nucleus. 
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under and extending beyond the Arsinoeion; they include finds of great importance 
for the history of Samothrace and its religious rites; finally, they will enable us for 
the first time to see at least the outline of the long formative history of this mysterious 
cult and some of the basic elements of its creed and rites. 

In the area of the Anaktoron, the Sacristy, and the region to the east of the 
Arsinoeion (Plate 1, Fig. 1), we limited ourselves to cleaning and conservation. The 
latter, however, included the removal of earth above and behind the continuous eastern 
outline of these buildings in order to prevent future damage by pressure and ava- 
lanche. We, therefore, dug away earth on this hillside to an average distance of about 
3.50 m. from the eastern walls of the Anaktoron, the Sacristy, and the terrace walls 
to the east of the Arsinoeion (see Plate 1, Fig. 1). In the course of this work there 
appeared along the entire length of the Anaktoron and at a distance of 0.50 m. from 
it a polygonal terrace wall (Plate 3, Fig. 3) which turned west at its northeastern 
corner and is partially preserved opposite the northern wall of the initiation hall.° 
It is obvious that this terrace wall was built about 500 B.c., together with the archaic 
Anaktoron, and that it supported to the east and north a terrace or road leading 
around the building from the south to its western entrance side. The upper level of 
this terrace is now washed away. But the preserved structure is still upright to about 
the varying height of the east wall of the Anaktoron. It is a respectable work of 
archaic Greek engineering. The obvious purpose of building this terrace at a distance 
from the walls of the Anaktoron was to safeguard them from pressure and to create 
an interval in which rain water could flow off toward the western river valley. The 
scheme is well-known in later Greek architecture where, in a famous inscription from 
Pergamon, it is called peristasis; in fact, in that document, the width of such a peris- 
tasis as defined is almost identical with that of the Anaktoron.’ Its presence here 
shows that the device is an archaic Greek invention rather than a Hellenistic one as 
was previously assumed. 

Though an exhaustive examination of the narrow open space of this peristasis 
has not yet been completed, we extracted from it numerous fragments of the roof of 
the Anaktoron in its last, Hellenistic, stage. Eaves tiles and cover tiles with antefixes 
were preserved as they had fallen down from the edge of the roof in the final catas- 
trophe. Sufficient fragments of these tiles were preserved to allow the restoration 
of a part of the roof (Plate 4, Figs. 4,5). The flat eaves tiles (0.502-0.509 m. wide 
and approximately 0.60 m. long) show lateral recesses with projections to be tightly 


6 We first thought this piece, discovered in 1938, belonged to an earlier Anaktoron: A.J.A., 
XLIII, 1939, p. 135. It is now evident that the earliest stamped earth floor in the Anaktoron does 
not precede this building period (as assumed of. cit., XLIII, 1939, p. 135 and XLIV, 1940, p. 332) 
but belongs to it. tks 

‘ For peristasis see F. Noack and K. Lehmann-Hartleben, Baugeschichtliche Untersuchungen 
am Stadtrand von Pompeji, Berlin, 1935, pp. 210 ff., with bibliography. The inscription from 
Pergamon (Ath. Mitt., 1902, pp. 31 ff.) defines the width as pip rAciov mixeus. 
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fitted against each other at the front—a rare scheme * which may possibly be explained 
by the technique of wedging into these recesses upper ridges of wooden rafters 
designed to keep the roof tiles firmly in position. The antefixes are of the early 
Hellenistic type already known from fragments,’ but they show varieties in clay and 
execution attesting one or several later restorations. A fragment of a corner tile of 
triangular shape seems to indicate that the Anaktoron had a hipped roof.” 

Ironically enough, the original intention of the archaic architect in building a 
peristasis to protect the Anaktoron was reversed in effect after the destruction of the 
sanctuary. The upper boulder-like blocks of the archaic wall were washed down and 
pressed against the eastern wall of the Anaktoron, causing it to slant inward. The 
peristasis ended at the southeast corner of the Anaktoron. Farther south, the eastern 
wall of the Sacristy and the terrace walls to the east of the Arsinoeion were cut into 
and lean against the hard clayish natural soil of the hillside. Observation of finds 
from the fill and collapsed débris of the terrace wall confirmed the chronology pre- 
viously suggested." Only the southernmost section of this terrace wall (opposite 
section K-J) was contemporary with the Arsinoeion, the central section (which had 
collapsed after the war and has been rebuilt by us) having been constructed in the 
first century B.c. (opposite section I), while the section close to the Sacristy is the 
result of a third, late antique, restoration. 

Let us abandon this northern region of the sanctuary, for the time being, and 
return to it later. At the southern end of the zone we propose to explore fully, there 
appear the conspicuous overgrown ruins of the “ New Temple.” This building, 
famous for its unique inner apse, figures in almost all handbooks as an outstanding 
example of Hellenistic architecture, having been restored by the nineteenth-century 
Austrian excavators as a Doric “ temple’ preceded by a hexastyle prostyle porch with 
a double row of columns and having a cella curiously divided by parapets into a “nave” 
and two “ aisles,” terminating in a segmental apse where a sacrificial pit for pouring 
libations replaced the base of a cult image customarily found in a ‘ temple.” * 

The necessity of removing from this important building the perilous overgrowth 
which has done increasing harm to it in the seventy-five years since the Austrian 
excavation primarily motivated our decision to attack this structure at the present 
time. But our curiosity had also been stimulated by our previous experience in the 
Arsinoeion,”* where the Austrian excavators had not fully uncovered or explored even 


* Compare Buschor, Tonddcher, I, Berlin, 1929, pp. 10 f. 

A TA, ALIV, 1940, pp.332 ff., fiz: 10, 

10 As already suggested, 4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 135. 

1 4.J.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 342. 

A. Conze and others, Archdologische Untersuchungen in Samothrake, I, 1875, pp. 9 ff., 
20 fi; 24.40, 55 t., pls, [Is IT 1880) poy 2k fepisiel 1 te 

aA As, LL V, Asa AD Agr: 
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those areas which they presented as excavated. This is true, too, of the ‘“ New Temple.” 
We found it not only overgrown and buried under protective earth in parts supposedly 
“ excavated ” but also covered with masses of blocks from the superstructure obviously 
lying either in the position in which they had fallen in late antiquity or, occasionally, 
slightly removed from that position. In cleaning the larger part of the building (with 
the exception of the apse), we had to remove from the superstructure approximately 
five hundred blocks, many of them huge, half of them of marble, half of limestone. 
The building as it appeared at the end of the 1948 campaign is shown in Plate 4 
(Fig. 6) and Plate 5 (Figs. 7,8). Our exploration of it is far from complete in spite 
of this effort. But the readers of this report may be interested to learn such results 
as are already visible. 

One is that this temple with its broad Doric porch and its pediment decorated 
with sculptures now in Vienna is a remodelled structure. In the now fully excavated 
pronaos, one can observe that the foundations of the marble stylobate (still largely 
im situ), built of lower courses than those of the other sides and including spoils of 
earlier structures, are hitched onto the northern ends of the lateral pronaos founda- 
tions. The latter, in turn, belong to an earlier building as does the southern foundation 
of the pronaos (Plate 5, Figs. 9, 10). On the outer foundations, too, it can be observed 
that the present width of the pronaos is the result of a broadening of an already 
extant building (Plate 6, Fig. 11). While we, too, date the Doric order and the 
pedimental sculptures of the “ New Temple” in the second century B.c.,‘* we are not 
yet prepared to indicate a specific date for this earlier building which must be, at the 
latest, early Hellenistic. Nor can we yet state the exact extent and form of the earlier 
building. As to the fagade of the late Hellenistic temple, indications are that the 
Austrian restoration with its two rows of prostyle columns * is incorrect. A pronaos 
of one row of six columns seems to have been preceded by an open platform. 

In the interior of the building we found various new elements. While the Aus- 
trians had assumed the existence of an unpaved area in the nave, we ascertained the 
existence of a solid limestone foundation for a marble floor throughout this area 
(Plate 5, Figs. 7, 8). But in this foundation we discovered two sacrificial hearths: 
a smaller one in the forepart of the nave between the parapets (Plate 6, Fig. 12), and 
a larger one in the rear halfway between the southern end of the parapets and the 
bothros in the apse. These escharai are shallow rectangular pits ** in the foundation 
framed by a border of upright limestones which, where preserved,’ have been burned 


14 As does Schober, Oesterr. Jahresh., XXIX, 1935, pp. 1 ff. 

aS (OnZenO), CH D..7, Di tos LL ps 29, figs..0,.7, 

16 Outer dimensions of the smaller hearth: 1.00 m. & 1.10 m.; inner: 0.60 m. xX 0.87 m. (Plate 
6, Fig. 12). Outer dimensions of the larger hearth: 1.65 m. X 2.00 m.; inner ca. 1.33 m. 1,68 m: 

17 A good deal of the frame of the northern eschara is preserved (Plate 6, Fig. ye The 
southern eschara is badly destroyed, only a few fragments of the frame being im situ at the time 
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to yellowish or reddish hues as a result of long or often repeated exposure to fire. 
Such escharai having frames to support a metal grille are well known and have been 
discussed repeatedly in recent years.** But all the hitherto known examples of the type 
belong to the archaic age, in particular to the seventh century B.c., at which time they 
were especially common in Crete. Archaic examples have, however, recently been 
found on Lesbos * and, in the very immediate vicinity of Samothrace, in Thasos.* 
As yet, we have no indication that the two escharai of this very archaic type in the 
“ New Temple” in Samothrace are earlier than the second century B.c. In any case, 
they persisted in use to the very end of paganism: an example of the tenacious 
preservation of very archaic rites in the Samothracian mysteries. 

These two hearths in forepart and centre of the building point to a liturgical 
sequence of sacrificial rites which culminated, at the end, in libations to the underworld 
gods in the bothros in the apse.** These rites were probably witnessed by the com- 
munity seated on benches in the lateral aisles running through the entire cella. 
Foundation spurs do exist at right angles to the lateral walls about as indicated in 
the Austrian plan.” They are too distant from each other to support pavement slabs 
which, throughout the building, invariably rested on a continuous substructure. On 
the other hand, fragments of straight marble benches of a type similar to theatre steps 
are preserved and it may be assumed that such benches, accessible from a narrow 
paved passage behind the parapets, were supported by these foundation spurs. 

The interior moulded stucco decoration of the temple, many fallen fragments of 


of our excavation, but its outline could be defined. The floor here is in part a natural rock which 
has been leveled off on the surface. 

** Prinias: Annuario, I, 1914, pp. 33 ff.; Dreros: B.C.H., LX, 1936, pp. 226 ff., where 
Marinatos lists a number of instances, some of them, however, questionable or of different type; 
Lato, B.C.H., LXI, 1937, p. 474 (not mentioned, however, B.C.H.., LXII, 1938, pp. 383 ff.). For 
further examples see H. Payne, Perachora, I, Oxford, 1940, pp. 111 f. and W. Lamb, B.S.A., 
XXXII, 1931-32, p. 47. 

*° Lamb, loc. cit., pp. 46 £., pl. 19, fig. 4. 

*’ Ch. Picard, C.R.A.I., 1935, p. 486; B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, p. 484; LIX, 1935, p. 273. The 
attribution of this archaic temple in Thasos to the archaic Herakleion now seems somewhat ques- 
tionable (see Launey, B.C.H., LXI, 1937, p. 381) and one may ask whether the archaic building 
with an eschara as well as the rotunda with a bothros does not belong to the mystery sanctuary 
of which an almost square telesterion is preserved. 

*1 See Porphyr., antr. nymph., 6: iSpvoavto xOoviow Te Kal tpwow éoxdpas, vroyboviow Se BoOpovs. 
This testimony (for this and other references to escharai see RE, s. v.) cannot be lightly discarded 
in view of the new discoveries in Samothrace. If escharai are dedicated to chthonic and heroic 
worship, as clearly distinguished from the cult of those who dwell in the underworld, it may well 
be that the two escharai in the “‘ New Temple ” were destined for sacrifices to some of the divinities 
worshipped in Samothrace, for example, the Kabeiroi, Kadmilos and the Mother, while the bothros 
was dedicated to the King and Queen of the Underworld (see below). The relationship of these 
“ escharai” to what the Austrians assumed to be “ bothroi” in the “ Old Temple” (Conze, op. cit., 
IT, pp. 21 ff., pls. 4 ff.) cannot yet be defined. 

*%Conzé,.op. Ci, L, pl, 11; 
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which we gathered, was not uniformly red,” but had varying colors including red, 
white, black, yellow, and green. It was of that colorful Hellenistic type of decoration 
known as the First Pompeian Style. Though common in secular architecture of the 
Hellenistic period in Greece, such decoration appears here, for the first time outside 
Italy, in a monumental religious building. This decoration confirms a second century 
B.C. date for the final form of the ‘‘ New Temple.” 

While the mass of antefixes found by the Austrians and probably belonging to 
the same age show an “ artificially severe ” style,“ a beautiful piece, discovered by us 
(Plate 6, Fig. 13), shows slightly different dimensions * and a freshness of orna- 
mentation which may indicate that it belonged to an earlier phase of the building. 

It would be premature to suggest a specific role for this building within the 
mystery rites of Samothrace which, at least from the Hellenistic age on, seem to have 
been performed in progression through a series of monumental buildings. 

We now may return once more to the northern section of the sanctuary. Here, 
our exploration beneath the Arsinoeion has furnished rich new material for the 
history of Samothrace and its mystery cult. 

A full excavation of the circular area enclosed within the foundations of the 
rotunda of Arsinoe had been initiated before the war.** This work was virtually 
completed in 1948 by the removal of the fill inside the huge limestone foundation of 
this early Hellenistic building and by the uncovering of the earlier structures pre- 
served there (Plate 1 and Plates 6-9, Figs. 14-23). For the sake of brevity in this 
preliminary report, it may be best to describe the chief results in the order of his- 
torical sequence rather than in the reversed sequence of strata discovered as we moved 
downward from the level previously reached. 

In this region, the natural ground descends in an east-west direction towards the 
river bed which limits the main part of the sanctuary to the west. East of section J, 
rock emerges almost to the level of the euthynteria of the Arsinoeion. In the interior 
of this section, its crags stand up to the bottom of the third foundation course beneath 
the euthynteria level. Then it rapidly descends toward the river bed until, at its 
western side, the foundation of the Arsinoeion thus far laid bare has a height of ten 
courses (3.25 m., see section, Plate 7, Fig. 15). 

On this steep slope early builders erected two successive structures, both of which 
originally extended beyond the area of the later rotunda (Plates 6-9, Figs. 14-17, 21). 
The first was a terrace supported by an impressive “ Cyclopean ” wall running from 
north to south and preserved to a length of about 10 m. and to an average height of 
1 m. (Plates 7-8, Figs. 16, 17, 18). The northern section of this wall is built of huge 


Ciel, paovane. 3. 

bie ep Os, pledl, hel, 

25 Acc. No. 48.578. Ht.: 0.21 m. 
264 JA, SLY 1940; pp. 338 fi. 
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boulders smoothed off on one face and includes an enormous block 1.10 m. in height 
(Plate 8, Figs. 17, 18). The southern section shows slightly smaller and more irregu- 
lar stonework and it may be a somewhat later extension. This terrace wall has a 
compact fill of field stone which, where removed, proved to be disappointingly sterile. 
But a few tiny fragments of crude pink pottery were extracted from the wall itself. 
They, as well as potsherds found in the vicinity (though mixed in later strata), 
suggest a prehistoric date in the late Bronze or early Iron Age * for the Cyclopean 
terrace. 

At its present northern end, this terrace includes huge boulders of a colorful 
variety of rock not otherwise found in this region and evidently deposited here by 
natural forces long before any building began. One gigantic rock (Plate 8, Fig. 18) 
has a leveled off surface (1m. in diameter) while its lower parts extend irregularly 
towards the west. At the northern end of this rock two smaller rocks are still pre- 
served, seemingly the two upper steps of a crude stairway leading up to the flattened 
surface of the rock. Another boulder of the same variety as the big flattened rock 
has been tilted into an upright position to form a kind of parapet along this stairway 
(Plate 8, Fig. 19). On the western and southern sides of the flattened rock, a narrow 
channel reserved in the stone fill of the terrace accompanies its arched outline (Plate1). 
These curious features and the fact that, as we shall presently see, the earliest Greek 
settlers selected this place for religious worship, point to a religious function for the 
structure. If this assumption is correct, a pre-Greek root of the complex Samothracian 
religion becomes visible here. In fact, the flattened rock with steps leading up to it 
recalls the “rock altars” of the Phrygian region. The channel beneath the rock 
could find its natural explanation as a libation channel connected with sacrifices. 

The Phrygian rock altars are affiliated with the cult of the great mother goddess, 
Kybele.* Her name occurs persistently in ancient literary sources apropos of the 
origin and rites of the Samothracian mysteries. And while the Mother of the Samo- 
thracian mysteries, Axieros, was also identified with the Greek Demeter,”’ her image, 
enthroned and flanked by lions, appears on the reverse of later coins of Samothrace 


*' Though neither Mycenaean nor clearly Greek geometric potsherds have so far been found, 
we have fragments of ceramics with incised wave lines of varieties known from Troy VI-VII 
(Schliemann, Atlas des antiquités Troyennes, Leipzig, 1874, pl. 27; Dorpfeld, Troja und Ilion, 
Athens, 1902, pp. 294-295; H. Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemanns Sammlung, Berlin, 1902, p. 163) ; 
Larissa (Schefold, Larissa, pl. 3, 11-12) and Lesbos (W. Lamb, J.H.S., LII, 1932, pp. 4-5, 10, 
fig. 4) ; Acc. Nos. 39,120, 39.211, 39.315, 39.502, 39.1096; 48.7, 48.105a, b, c, 48.147. 

*° For relatively recent discussion, see Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914, I, p. 134; K. Galling, 
Der Altar in den Kulturen des Alten Orients, Berlin, 1925, pp. 15 ff., and the excellent remarks 
of A. Goetze, Kleinasien (Handb. d. Altertwmswiss., II, I, 3), Leipzig, 1933, pp. 191 ff. The 
analogous situation of the famous sanctuary of Steunos on the slope over a river bed, with a narrow 
terrace, a sacred rock, a rock-cut altar with steps, and circular “ bothroi”’ near by deserves mention, 
Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pp. 302 ff. 

*° For similar identifications elsewhere, see RE, s. v. Kybele, cols. 2257, 2270. 
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where she, the main deity of the mystery sanctuary, is coupled with an image on 
the obverse of Athena, patroness of the political community.” The Kabeiroi of Samo- 
thrace were often identified with the Korybantes of Kybele or the Kouretes of Rhea, 
while later popular belief identified them with the Hellenic Dioskouroi. And, in 
Samothrace, Hermes-Kadmilos was attached to this circle as, in the Phrygian cult, 
he so frequently appears as the companion of Kybele.** The ancient legends of Dar- 
danos and the legendary connection of Samothrace with the Idean Great Mother thus 
seem to be rooted in the facts of religious history. It may also be mentioned that 
prehistoric potsherds found so far, alas, only included in later strata, show definite 
connection with the ceramics of the late Bronze and early Iron Ages of northwestern 
Asia Minor and Lesbos.** 

The second major building period uncovered beneath the Arsinoeion is repre- 
sented by what may be called the “ orthostate structure.” It extends over almost the 
entire area of the Arsinoeion, save for a smaller and a larger segment near its eastern 
and western periphery. This orthostate structure had already been partially uncovered 
in 1939 and it was immediately clear that it belonged to an extensive complex, other 
parts of which were found in the depths beneath the Sacristy and in the southern 
section of the Anaktoron.** It is now evident that it also extended southward beyond 
the area of the Arsinoeion. It, thus, covers an area of at least 30 m. north-south by 
11 m. east-west. Its orientation follows and is defined by the Cyclopean terrace which 
is included in its eastern part. In the eastern section of the Arsinoeion this structure 
was laid out without other foundation on natural rock and the compact stone fill of 
the pre-Greek terrace. Elsewhere, foundations of roughly cut field stone were built 
to support the superstructure. They increase in depth and size of stones as the natural 
rock descends from east to west reaching a height of 1.42m. at the western end. 
While the width of the foundation of the east-west cross wall is .65 m. that of the 
western foundation is .90 m. and it is not bound into the cross wall to add strength 


80 This seems to be the conclusion to be reached now in the light of most of the literary sources 
and of the new archaeological evidence. The sporadic occurrence of Athena and Zeus among the 
ancient efforts to interpret the “ Great Gods” of Samothrace cannot be exploited as James Oliver 
did in his interpretation of the document published by us in AJ.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 145 (abid., 
pp. 464 ff.). The sanctuary of Athena is well documented in inscriptions as the archives of the 
town and Zeus may well have had his cult there, too. On the other hand, Kybele and her entourage 
occur persistently in most of the testimoma regarding the Samothracian mystery cult. 

81 In the sanctuary, we know the association of Hermes-Kadmilos and the Kabeiroi from the 
fact that two statues of nude young men, undoubtedly the latter, stood outside the doors of the 
adyton in the Anaktoron where we found the cult regulation with the kerykeion of Hermes between 
the two snakes of the Dioskouroi (4.J.A., XLII, 1939, p. 138, fig. 6). Compare the ring, stolen 
during the war, incised with the two snakes and the stars of the Dioskouroi-Kabeiroi (AJ.A., 
XLIV, 1940, p. 355, fig. 39). 

82 See above, p. 8, note 27. 

8 4 J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 350 ff., figs. 3, 15,716,22,507 01; 
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to its double function as a foundation and a terrace supporting the high earth fill in 
the interior of the precinct. 

On these foundations rose a carefully built dado of yellow tufa blocks (width 
-62 m.), part of which is preserved in the Arsinoeion, part beneath the Sacristy.“* The 
dado was composed of a stereobate of floor slabs ( averaging .20 m. high), orthostates 
(.37 m. high), with compact stone fill and cross spurs, and cover slabs (.20 m. high). 
The upper walls were evidently of mud brick. 

The structure consisted of a large northern part separated from a southern 
section by the cross wall which traverses the centre of the Arsinoeion. In addition 
to this subdivision, there are differences of level. The main part of the cross wall in 
the Arsinoeion is built at a level of 1.40 m. beneath the euthynteria, as was the western 
wall only the foundations of which are preserved. In the eastern part of the structure, 
the level ascended to the top of the prehistoric terrace, so that here the floor slabs 
continue the level of the (now lost) cover slabs of the lower orthostate dado. Further- 
more, the construction of the corner between the orthostates of the cross wall and the 
northern section of the Cyclopean wall (Plate 8, Fig. 17) indicate that an orthostate 
facing turned around here along the upper end of the old Cyclopean wall which, thus, 
probably also supported a mud brick wall in this period.** It, therefore, seems that 
the builders of the orthostate structure included the northern section of the prehistoric 
terrace containing the rock altar in an “ adyton” ona higher level, in the southeastern 
corner of the large northern section. In the southern section, on the other hand, 
indications are that the old terrace wall was now buried beneath a fill sloping down 
from east to west. The orthostates on the western face of the cross wall near the 
Cyclopean wall are not all finished and they are irregularly placed so that they project 
over the floor slabs that support them. Thus, they cannot have been visible at this 
level (Plate 8, Fig. 20). 

The structure as a whole cannot have been a building with a roof but evidently 
was in the nature of a large double precinct, the northern part of which included an 
adyton containing the old rock altar on a higher level, while the southern part gently 
rose in ground level. On the preserved floor slabs of the cross wall, there is no 
indication of a passage from one section into the other and it seems that both sections 
were accessible only through individual entrances from either the western, or the 
northern and southern sides. 

Though the later history of this area and the activity of the Arsinoeion builders 
has by and large disturbed its original stratification, we were able to secure copious 


** [bid., figs. 22 and 30. Now partly destroyed, see above, p. 2, note 4. Dr. Frederick Pough 
of the American Museum of Natural History was kind enough to identify a sample of this 
material as tufa. 


°° We had already observed that corner, without yet knowing of the existence of the Cyclopean 
wall, in 1939: ibid., p. 350. 
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ceramic material along the foundations of the orthostate structure and thus roughly 
to define its date. Its fill contained a mixture of crude native ceramics and Greek 
black-glazed pottery which, though undecorated, is of extremely fine quality and 
almost “ egg-shell” thinness. The closest analogies to this pottery, so far, seem to 
have been found in an early archaic deposit in Lindos on Rhodes.** A date in the 
seventh century therefore seems indicated for this orthostate structure.*” 

No Greek relic certainly earlier than the seventh century has thus far been found 
in Samothrace while, in addition to the ceramics from the foundation of the ortho- 
state structure, we have other sporadic Greek finds from that period. The old assump- 
tion that Samothrace did not receive Greek settlers before the seventh century seems 
to prove correct. These settlers, if we interpret the picture obtained so far correctly, 
mingled peacefully with the natives and carried on their old worship of the Mother 
and her acolytes. 

They built a double precinct, the northern section of which was given over to 
her cult, the southern being reserved for other divinities. This double precinct has 
one striking analogy in the history of Greek religious architecture: the twin precinct 
which the Greek settlers in Naukratis erected in the same age to Hera of Samos and 
Apollo of Miletus, a precinct surrounded by mud brick walls, originally without 
temples, provided with separate entrances and lacking interior communication.” 

In the open area of the northern precinct a large space was provided for 
gatherings and rites in honor of the native gods. These rites included sacrifices, the 
traces of which we discovered in an ash layer near the western wall opposite the rock 
altar in the “adyton.”’ The very existence of this adyton may indicate that some 
secrecy and a beginning of mystery rites existed at least by this period. 

But in the southern temenos, too, there is evidence of the performance of religious 
rites. Here we found, almost miraculously preserved, a sacrificial pit looking like and 
being built in the manner of a primitive oven of small stones and clayish earth. It is 
in the shape of a tall beehive having an interior diameter of 0.50 m. and a height of 
2.50 m. (Plate 9, Fig. 21). Its upper end is level with the floor slabs of the orthostate 


86C. S. Blinkenberg, Lindos, Berlin, 1931, pp. 289 ff., pl. 47, when discussing this deposit 
felt reminded of M M III “ egg-shell”” ware as we did when we found our potsherds. The forms 
of skyphoi and handles also seem to be closely related to those of the Rhodian finds which 
Blinkenberg attributed to local manufacture. The latter, however, seem to lack the decoration under 
the foot of a circle or several circles with a central dot that is commonly found in Samothrace. 
The Samothracian ware is not Corinthian, nor can I at this time name another likely centre of 
production. 

87 The orthostate dado shows close structural analogy to that of the seventh-century temple 
of Neandria: R. Koldewey, Neandria (Winkelmannsfest, Berlin, Programm, NovSl), Berinvis7k 

27, RZ. o6; 

ae W. Flinders Petrie, Naukratis, I, London, 1886, pl. 41; I, London, 1888, pl. 4; H. Prinz, 
Funde aus Naukratis (Klio, Beiheft 7), Leipzig, 1908, pl. 1; A.B.S.A., V, p. 43. The Naukratis 
precincts are much bigger, their walls thicker, and they lack an orthostate dado. 
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wall and it had a narrow open vertical shaft on its northern periphery, possibly once 
framed by wooden boards, for pouring down libations to a “ sacred stone” found at 
the lower end of this shaft with a little piece of native marble pressed against it 
(Plate 9, Fig. 22). The interior of this bothros contained loose black earth but near 
its mouth were found animal bones, exclusively of sheep.*® Bothroi containing sacred 
stones are a familiar feature of later Samothracian rites.*° But the primitive form 
of this seventh-century bothros into which the blood of sacrificial animals was evi- 
dently poured down to the nether world reminds us of Homer’s Nekyia and of Odys- 
seus killing a ram over a pit at the entrance to the underworld.* Furthermore, the 
Samothracian cycle of gods included a king and queen of the underworld, Axiokersos 
and Axiokersa, representatives of a religious sphere quite different from that of the 
Queen of the Rocks and her entourage.** We are, therefore, drawn to the conclusion 
that the southern section of the archaic precinct belonged to these underworld gods 
who, in a loose fusion with the Great Mother of the Rocks, the Kabeiroi and Kadmilos, 
were worshipped in separate, if successive, rites in the seventh century B.c. in Samo- 
thrace. Gradually, out of varying religious concepts and rites, the complexity of a 
Greek mystery religion seems to develop here into what must have already been an 
elaborate theology a century later when, around 500 B.c., the great initiation hall, the 
Anaktoron, was built over the northern part of the original northern temenos. 

When the “ orthostate structure ”’ was first discovered, we dated it earlier than 
the archaic age because it was buried deep beneath the late archaic Sacristy being 
separated from its foundation by two or possibly three intermediate building periods.** 
While our excavation in 1948 changed the absolute chronology of the orthostate 
structure, it also showed that the double precinct did not have a long life. Whether 
forces of nature or men destroyed it, there followed an interval to which a crude 
foundation built obliquely over the western foundation of the old double precinct in 
section A of the Arsinoeion (Plate 9, Fig. 21) evidently belongs. This foundation 
corresponds in orientation to the last pre-Anaktoron phase in the Sacristy (A) and 
may belong to the same period of the sixth century B.c. It supported a mud brick 
wall which must still have been upright when the Arsinoeion was built, for its débris 


*° We are indebted to Dr. Edwin Colbert of the American Museum of Natural History for 
generously giving of his time to identify the bone fragments. 

°AJ.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 334. In the later bothros of the Anaktoron (ibid., fig. 11), the 
sacred stone was a reused roughly polygonal, possibly, pre-historic block and the same is true 
of the sacred stone in the pit under the Arsinoeion. 

“For a probable later reference to the Homeric Nekyia as symbolizing the eschatological 
ideas of the Samothracian religion in a fifth-century monument and for related testimonies see 
Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 123 ff. 

* The key passage for the Samothracian Pantheon remains the Schol. Laurent. to Apollonios 
Rhodios, Argonautica, I, 917-918. On “ Orphic ” gold plaques Persephone is called Kuedra Kovpy 
(RE, s.v. Kybele, col. 2270). 

** A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 332, 349 ff. 
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was found washed down in the earth fill of the rotunda and partly adhering to its 
foundation. Thus, not far from the seventh-century bothros, a small structure or 
new enclosure may have been built around it in the sixth century, probably continuing 
in existence throughout the following two or three centuries. 

In the same way, the cult in the northern temenos was continued. Here, over 
the above-mentioned ash layer ** of the early archaic precinct, we uncovered a crude 
rectangular stone foundation (Plate 9, Fig. 23), again, in a different orientation 
which, in turn, corresponds to an archaic phase (B) of the Sacristy. This foundation 
belonged to an altar which stood on a level at least 0.65 m. above the floor of the early 
temenos and, again, continued to be used down to the period of the Arsinoeion. It was 
around the upper edge of the preserved foundation of this altar that we had discovered, 
in 1939, a “bone deposit ” of sacrificial relics including pottery dating from the 
archaic and classical periods.* 

Thus, it is clear that, after the destruction of the seventh-century double precinct, 
cult continued in this region, which may have been an open grove between the initia- 
tion hall and Sacristy at the north and the terrace of the “ Old Temple ” at the south. 

When the Arsinoeion was projected in the early third century B.c., its builders 
took care to include within its circumference this old ritual area—the bothros, as yet 
undestroyed, the altar, and the “ rock throne.” It will be noted that the altar founda- 
tions recorded by us at the northeastern interior periphery of the Arsinoeion “ show 
the same orientation as the archaic-classical altar of the bone deposit (situated at a 
slight distance to the southwest of it) which was now buried in the fill. It will also 
be remarked that the circle of the Arsinoeion was laid out in such a manner as just to 
include the old sacred rock, though it, too, was now buried in the foundation. This 
wish to include the ancient token of divine power and not to build on top of it or to 
exclude it may account for the position of the Arsinoeion which entailed the transfer 
of the late archaic Sacristy to its present awkward position.” 

The earth fill removed from the foundations of the seventh-century twin-precinct, 
the early third-century fill of the Arsinoeion, and the second century fill from the 
pronaos of the “‘ New Temple ” contained a wealth of material. To it are to be added 
fnds from the late Hellenistic fill of the collapsed terrace wall to the east of the 
Arsinoeion and others of a more sporadic nature. They all combine to advance our 
knowledge in many directions. Only major results and individual items of peculiar 
interest can be mentioned here. 


44 Above, p. 11. 

45 4. J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 351 f. 

46 Thid., pp. 339 f., fig. 16. Independently and without knowledge of our discovery, F. Robert, 
Thyméle, Paris, 1939, pp. 358 ff., has assigned the Arsinoeion to this sacrificial use. It cannot, 
however, be said with certainty that this was its only or even primary function, inasmuch as various 
liturgical actions including sacrifices seem to have taken place in all major Samothracian buildings. 


47 Ibid., p. 349. 
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A few such items concern aspects of building activity. Though the Anaktoron 
was stuccoed in white on outer * and inner wall faces, it seems that the prevailing color 
of the stucco in the earlier periods of other buildings in Samothrace was red, a color 
possibly not without symbolical meaning. Fragments of fine red marble stucco were 
found profusely in the fill of the Arsinoeion and must belong, at the latest, to the 
fourth century B.c. An even finer variety of red stucco was found in the fill around 
the foundation of the twin precinct, dating thus from the seventh century or possibly 
from the pre-Greek period. 

Several baked bricks *° of small dimensions undoubtedly used in some minor 
structure offer a puzzling problem (Plate 10, Fig. 24a). Some of them were extracted 
from undisturbed Arsinoeion fill and therefore date from the classical period or, at 
the latest, from the very beginning of the Hellenistic age. They are certainly of Greek 
manufacture since several examples show incised Greek letters: A and X. We are 
not aware of any analogy to this discovery of Greek and even pre-Hellenistic usage 
of sizable baked bricks for structural purposes.” 

The Arsinoeion fill also yielded several fragments of a clay aqueduct destroyed 
when the Arsinoeion was built or earlier. The pipes were originally held in place by 
perforated stone blocks (Plate 10, Fig. 24)" through which they passed, a peculiar 
Samothracian scheme which we had already encountered in 1938 in a later aqueduct 
in the lower town.” This pre-Hellenistic aqueduct may have served a ritual purpose 
in the sanctuary. 

The prevalence of nocturnal ceremonies in the mysteries of Samothrace is further 
born out by the increasing number of lamps. Some of the more or less fragmentary 
examples discovered this season in the fill of the Arsinoeion belong to the interesting 
group of archaic Greek marble lamps recently discussed by Beazley." To the one 
discovered in 1939, we may now add three more examples. One, almost completely 


*° White stucco was preserved on parts of the outer face of the eastern wall in the peristasis 
in 1948. For the interior, see A.J.A., XLII, 1939, p. 135, and XLIV, 1940, pp. 332 ff., figs. 4-5. 

*° Two fragments of such bricks of 0.085 m. thickness, one with an incised A, the other with a 
+, and a third having a preserved length of 0.22 m., a width of 0.18 m. and a thickness of 0.06 m., 
also incised with a A, were discovered on the surface in 1939 (Acc. Nos. 39.32a-b, 39.210 = Plate 
10, Fig. 24a). Another brick found on the surface in 1948 (Acc. No. 48.99) has a preserved length 
of 0.18 m., a width of 0.10 m. and a thickness of 0.087 m. The specimen found in the Arsinoeion 
fill in 1948 (Acc. No. 48.85) measures 0.24 m. X 0.126 m. < 0.087 m. 

** Professor Robinson published a base faced with evidently very small pieces of burnt clay 
in Excavations at Olynthus, XII, Baltimore, 1946, p. 156, pl. 130. No measurements are given. 

*? Acc. Nos. 48.196, 48.442. Inner diam. of pipe 0.102 m. The upper half of the perforated 
stone is broken away in the fragment from the Arsinoeion fill. 

** A.J.A., XLII, 1939, p. 142, fig. 10. 

** See A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 341 and 348, 

"4 J.H.S., LX, 1940, pp. 22 f. Mrs. Bober has studied the new marble lamps from Samothrace 
in detail and her comment has been quoted in the text. 
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preserved, belongs to the seventh-century type (Plate 10, Fig. 25).°° “ Undecorated, 
it is furnished with a single spout which is bridged by a thin continuation of the inner 
edge of its shallow pan. The fact that this pan is not compartmented, combined with 
the straightforward simplicity of form and the lack of any plastic decoration or even 
a moulded rim, indicates that the lamp must antedate Beazley’s group of Daedalic 
style, perhaps belonging still to the first half of the seventh century.”’ (Bober).” 

A second marble lamp found this year is less well preserved (Plate 10, Fig. 26).” 
It shows the more common sixth-century type with a rounded bowl. Like the lamp 
found in 1939,°* it was double spouted and has a clearly developed shallow base. Parts 
of a dedicatory inscription are preserved on the upper rim @E(or)> spaced decora- 
tively around one of the spouts, the initial letter being close to the other. A small 
fragment of a fourth marble lamp ® of the same type shows one letter of a similar 
inscription, an E near a spout. 

Though presumably dedicated by individuals, these marble lamps were un- 
doubtedly used in the community service.’ Since none of them shows the customary 
devices for suspension commonly found on archaic stone lamps, one may suggest that 
they were carried in processions by functionaries of the rites. 

The great number of clay lamps of the archaic and classical periods found, for 
the most part, in the fill of the Arsinoeion were undoubtedly used by the mystae and 
later dedicated to the gods. Here, too, we find two-spouted as well as single-spouted 
examples. And repeatedly the votary has incised a © on the spout—as often in the 
dedication of vases in Samothrace, the initial letter stands as an even more cryptic 
symbol of the unnamed “ Gods” (Plate 11, Fig. 29). Of particular interest are 
several fragments of unglazed fifth-century lamps of identical typé and size (Plate 10, 
Fig. 27). Before firing, they were stamped by the manufacturer with an E framed 
by a circle containing a dot in the centre: this is a monogram ©E (for @eots) and, 


55 Acc. No. 48.400. Dia. 0.14m. with spout 0.165 m.; ht.: 0.068m.: base to floor of well 
0.049 m. ; dia. of well 0.092 m. Island marble. 

56In the Thasos museum, there is a green stone lamp (No. 10) not listed by Beazley and 
seemingly unpublished. It has straight walls of the “ dedalic” type, is circular without inner com- 
partments, and has six projections, one with hole for suspension, two with spouts. 

57 Acc. No. 48.137. Dia. 0.178 m.; ht. 0.072 m.; flat base with a dia. of 0.111 m.; w. of rim 
0.02 m. Thasian marble. . 

68 4 J.A., XLIV, 1940, p. 341, fig. 19. Beazley, op. cit., p. 42, seemed to doubt the restoration 
of the double spout. Though the published photographs may have left some doubt, actually parts 
of the second spout are preserved and, naturally, formed the basis of the plaster restoration. 

59 Acc. No. 48.360. W. of rim 0.019m. Thasian marble. 

60 Mrs. Bober calls attention to the fact that several of Beazley’s examples of marble lamps 
come from the Sanctuary of Demeter Malophoros in Selinus. 

61 Two spouts from the Arsinoeion fill: Acc. No. 48.516, 48.517. Pres. length 0.06 m.-0.08 m. 
Pinkish clay with fine slip. Traces of burning on nozzle. The dot of the theta was first recognized 
by Mr. Woods. A third fragment of the same kind had already been found before the war: 


Acc. No. 39.1075. 
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as far as I know, the earliest true monogram preserved among known Greek inscrip- 
tions.” This usage shows the cryptic symbolism that remained inherent in monograms 
through later ages. Another interesting fact is revealed by these finds. By the fifth 
century B.c., Samothrace had its own ceramic manufacture, a document of its economic 
life stimulated by a cult which, as Herodotus and Aristophanes attest, must have 
already been extremely popular in the Greek world. 

In this connection, a curious group of later ceramic products, a quantity of which 
was discovered in the pronaos fill of the ‘““ New Temple ” °** may be mentioned here. 
They are fragments of coarse bowls of shallow conical shape and, undoubtedly, of 
local manufacture. Inasmuch as none of them was found in the fill of the Arsinoeion, 
they evidently represent local industry of the Hellenistic age antedating the second half 
of the second century B.c. Invariably they show the magical © incised by the potter 
in the interior centre before firing (Plate 10, Fig. 28). 

To the Hellenistic period, too, belongs another type of ceramic inscription already 
mentioned in a previous report “ as rather puzzling. It consists of sketchily incised 
letters of all types, often later scratched out by some scrawl, on coarse potsherds of 
what seem to have been chiefly clay dishes. We now have hundreds of these fragments. 
And they are always broken in such a way as to indicate that they were incised and 
often scratched out when the dish was still unbroken, as well as that a ritual breaking 
up of these dishes took place after usage. Again, none of this type of graffito was 
found in the Arsinoeion fill, but numerous examples occur in the late Hellenistic fills 
of the pronaos of the “ New Temple ”’ and the collapsed terrace wall to the east of the 
Arsinoeion.” For the graffiti scratched into these dishes in the course of ritual usage 
(owner’s marks?), I have no safe explanation to offer. 

Other ceramic inscriptions present interesting problems. Apart from the com- 
monly incised © (Plate 11, Fig. 29) ,°° ©E or other fragments pointing to @eots which 
occur on various types of small vases, we have other single letters or fragmentary 
grafhti that one is tempted to relate to more specific names. The single letter K is 
incised on pottery a number of times and may stand for KaBetpos or Kaduid as the 


°? Ligatures, which of course occur earlier, are not monograms. The earliest monograms 
I have been able to find are Hellenistic: Mason’s marks with the monogram of King Attalos II 
and stamps on roof tiles and amphora handles in Pergamon (Ath. Mitt., XXVII, 1902, pp. 144 f., 
149) ; Hellenistic mason’s marks in Sicily (G, Saflund, in Scritti in onore di Bartholomeo Nogara, 
Vatican City, 1937, pp. 409 ff.), as well as monograms appearing on Hellenistic coins. 

°° In one place here there were found fragments of not less than fifty-nine such bowls. 

SA Ap lal V1 040); p. 354. As a re-examination of sherds and records has revealed, coarse 
fragments with individual letters—quite carefully incised and different from the group discussed 
here—occur in pre-Hellenistic layers, but the quick sketchiness of the mostly large signs and the 


scratching out mentioned above are found invariably only on rather poorly fired Hellenistic 
fragments. 


65 See above, p. 4. 
a6 Fig. 29, Acc. Nos, 48,223-225, Compare A.J.A., XLIV, 1940, pp. 341, 354, fig. 17. 
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beginning of such a dedication KA is preserved incised upside down on the lower end 
of an archaic unglazed amphora.” A single A also occurs repeatedly and one may 
suggest a connection with Axieros, Axiokersos or Axiokersa. Under the foot of a 
glazed and stamped late fifth-century vessel found this year, one reads TTAI, which 
sounds like an invocation to the wats well-known from the Kabeirion near Thebes 
(Plate 13, Fig. 32). But given the fact that the Kabirs in Samothrace, as brothers, 
are invariably identified with the Dioskouroi, Korybantes, etc., we hesitate to draw 
too rash a conclusion from one single document of this kind. 

Under the foot of an archaic bowl found in the Arsinoeion fill ® one reads 
Y2 TH (uvorns ?) while in the interior of a fluted fourth-century kantharos another con- 
nection with mystae may be indicated by the preserved three letters ... | MY (o7rn?).” 

Even more puzzling is a graffito on a big archaic vase of a type of which other 
fragments also exist (Plate 11, Fig. 30).% The form is that of a deep bowl on a 
low foot, with two heavy horizontal handles beneath a rounded lip. The inside is 
glazed, the outside decorated with one glazed stripe. Exactly this type of vase,” filled 
with fruit or cakes, is represented in a cult scene on a fifth-century Attic kylix (Plate 
11, Fig. 31) the opposite side of which shows a sacrifice on an eschara.”* Our archaic 
vase has incised upside down in large letters the completely preserved graffito AIN 
as it would be scratched by a person bending over the large vessel. The same three 
letters are incised on another large unglazed potsherd found in the Arsinoeion fill ™ 
and thus certainly pre-Hellenistic, too. This is neither a Greek word nor a Greek name 
and hardly an abbreviation of either. Given the literary tradition that a “ barbarian ”’ 
language was liturgically used in the Samothracian cult, we may have a however 


67 Acc, No. 48.321, from the Arsinoeion fill. It should be noted that the same abbreviations 
K and KA occur not infrequently in the Kabeirion in Thebes where the meaning Kafeépy is certain: 
P. Wolters and G. Bruhns, Das Kabirenheiligtum bei Theben, I, Berlin, 1940, pp. 68 f., No. 286, 
74, No. 337, pp. 38 f., Nos. 27, 31, 67, No. 289, 74, Nos. 334-336, 75, Nos. 341-343 (KA). Once 
@E (for @e6) occurs there: ibid., p. 76, No. 356. 

68 Acc. No. 48.224, from the Arsinoeion fill (Jbid., pp. 20 ff.). It may well be that a Theban 
worshipper came to Samothrace and invoked the Pais of his native sanctuary. On the other hand, 
one occasionally finds reference in Thebes to the Samothracian Kadmilos who is not at home there: 
ibid., p. 75, No. 344. 

6° Acc. No. 48.505. 

70 Acc. No. 48.241. 

71 Acc. No. 48.476. The restoration has been made without a flaring foot but fragments of 
such a foot are preserved. Dia. 0.43 m. Fragments of at least three more vessels of this type have 
been found. 

72 For a geometric forerunner, see A. Furtwangler, Aegina, 11, Munich, 1906, p. 120, no. 47, 
p. 445, and for a seventh-century type: Annuario, X-XI1, 1927/1929, p. 161, fig. 172, p. 480. 
Later Attic types: Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 511 ff.; V, 1936, pp. 342 ff.; XV, 1946, pl. 66, no. 305. 

7 About 470 8.c. Oxford, J.H.S., XXXII, 1912, pl. 9: C. V. Oxford, 1, pp. 6f. Beazley 
calls the vase a “large kotyle”” (but the testimonia seem to indicate that a kotyle is always small, 
see RE, s.v.) and thinks of the Apaturia for the rites represented. 

74 Acc. No. 48.670. 
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modest document of this language here. If that language was Thracian, it would be 
possible to connect the word AIN with a well-known Thracian root represented in 
Samothrace in Hellenized form in the nomen proprium Awov.” 

The mass of accumulated ceramics from various strata allow us to ascertain now 
that in all periods from thé archaic through the Hellenistic age clay vessels were 
ritually used by the worshippers and afterwards dedicated or broken up and dumped 
in the sanctuary. In all periods, too, the mystae evidently had a lamp, a drinking 
vessel, and an eating dish. It is evident that drinking and participation in meals were 
an integral part of this as of other mystery cults, and that in Samothrace these rites 
go back to the archaic beginnings of the Greek cult. 

‘he vessels may be coarse or glazed. And to our dismay, they generally are 
entirely without decoration, black-figured, red-figured or other decorated ware occur- 
ring only in very few fragments. Stamped vases occur from the late fifth century on, 
as does fluted ware in the fourth century. But it looks as if there had been a religious 
law preventing the use of decorated vases. Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the above established fact of local manufacture for the worshippers, it may well be 
that many of the glazed products as well as the unglazed were locally made. Shapes 
change over the several periods. The drinking vessels of the archaic age were mostly 
skyphoi, though kantharoi *° (Plate 13, Fig. 33) which prevail in the fifth and fourth 
centuries do occur. The early archaic time used for food deeper and larger one- or 
two-handled bowls or flat dishes, the late archaic and classical periods shallow bowls *® 
and—possibly indicative of some of the food consumed—fishplates with a depression 
in the centre. In the Hellenistic age, we find flat coarse dishes and the previously 
mentioned conical bowls which may have been used for liquids. In the Roman era— 
for which we have no stratified material—glass vessels may have been commonly used.” 

While the excavation in both the Arsinoeion and the “ New Temple ” yielded only 
minor fragments of sculpture, a half life-sized head of a woman (Plate 12, Fipe35 
found on the surface near the Arsinoeion by Mrs. Dusenbery deserves to be men- 
tioned. Worked in the extremely delicate Thasian marble that from the late archaic 


See W. Tomascheck, Sitzungsb. Ak. Wien (Phil.-Hist. K1.), CXXX, 1894, pp. 23 £., "34; 
Tac., Ann. IV, 15 (Prosop. Imp. Romani, I, 13, No. 77). Among the twenty-three items listed 
in RE as having the root din there are only ten for which Thracian-Ilyrian or Phrygian connection 
is not evident. Dinon, a magistrate in Samothrace, J.G., XII, 8, No. 188. 

*® Black-glazed and undecorated kantharoi prevail in the Kabeirion in Thebes in this period, 
too, and commonly have dedicatory inscriptions (Wolters-Bruhns, op. cit.). In that sanctuary, 
however, there is a notable absence of dishes, bowls, and lamps. 

7 48.300 from the seventh-century fill of the orthostate structure. Compare Furtwangler, 
op. cit., pl. 127, fig. 22; Dugas, Vases de ’Héraion (Expl. arch. de Délos, X), Paris, 1928, pl. 20, 
119/120; also similar bucchero forms: A.B.S.A., XXXII, pl. 20. BCA. LVII, 1933, p.- 302. 

"® For phialae allegedly dedicated by the Argonauts in Samothrace, Diodorus, IV, 49, 8. 

™ Surface fragments of glassware are commonly found. 

°° Acc. No. 48.289. Ht.: 0.153 m. 


SAMOTHRACE: THIRD PRELIMINARY REPORT 1 


age on is almost exclusively used for buildings and sculptures in Samothrace, it is 
badly corroded. Yet even in its present state, it exhibits some of the charm of a 
fourth century B.C. Greek original of Skopasian style. This stylistic character is not 
without interest in Samothrace given Pliny’s reference * to a group of Aphrodite and 
Pothos in Samothrace made by Skopas, a cult image worshipped by the Samothracians 
with “ most holy rites ”»—whether in the Sanctuary of the Great Gods or elsewhere, 
we cannot say. 

If this head is one more illustration of the thorough Hellenization of Samothrace 
in the three centuries after the Greek settlers had begun to transform the “ barbarian ” 
native cult into a Greek mystery religion, another incidental discovery, this time of a 
minor object, shows the continued affiliation of the sanctuary with the but superficially 
Hellenized Thracian and Macedonian peoples, an affiliation borne out, too, by epi- 
graphical documents containing the names of worshippers who came to Samothrace. 
I refer to the fragmentary bronze fibula reproduced in Plate 13, Fig. 34. 

“ The bow of this fibula is strongly arched and flat in section, swelling at the foot 
to form a roughly triangular catch-plate. At the head it is completed by a horizontal 
cross-piece designed to cover the spring of the missing pin; the hinge for the attach- 
ment of these separately-made movable parts is preserved. An unusual feature is the 
addition of an independent ring“ encircling the bow, surmounted by a crudely- 
fashioned bird (duck?) which recalls the use of such elements on Geometric fibulae 
of the islands.** As yet, however, no precise analogies for this ornamental ring have 
come to hand. 

“Since fibulae utilizing a bilateral spring-coil derive from late Iron Age T-fibulae, 
our example cannot antedate the end of the fifth century B.c.*’ Indeed, in the fully- 
developed cross-bow and hinge it more nearly approaches early Roman fibula types.” 
But, on the basis of close similarities between the long, elegant curve of the bow and 
La Tene III fibulae showing a like shape, often ornamented with small ring-like 
“wings” onthe summit,” our zepovn may well belong to the first century B.c.” (Bober). 

Outside the sanctuary, a second Hellenistic cemetery “ was accidentally dis- 
covered just to the south of the modern village of Palaeopolis that sprawls along its 


SONG SOX I, 25. 

82 T.: 0.052 m.; ht.: 0.024 m.; width of cross bow 0.024 m. Found in the fill of the peristasis 
east of the Anaktoron. 

28 Dia. 0.015 m.; ht. of bird: 0.009 m. 

84 Cf, Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, Copenhagen, 1926, p. 196, fig. 219. 

85 Von Netoliczka, RE, III, Suppl., col. 516. 

86 Smith, Guide to Greek and Roman Life,’ British Museum, 1920, indicates that all types 
revealing a cross-bow sheath and separately attached spring-coil with hinge for the pin are Roman 
in date, representing an evolution from La Tene prototypes. 

87 Cf. Dechelette, Manuel, IV, p. 763, fig. 537, Nos. 9-10. 

88 Compare A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 144. 
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western periphery. Shortly before our arrival, natives working on the mule path 
leading from Palaeopolis to the main village of the island had discovered tombs, one 
of which contained a marble cinerary urn in the shape of a chest (Plate 13, Fig. 36),” 
a rare type known sporadically from archaic tombs in Thera and a Hellenistic (?) 
example from Egypt.”® A search, made on the suggestion and under the supervision 
of Mr. Kallipolitis, led us to uncover a well preserved tomb (Plate 13, Fig. 37). It 
was covered by two layers of huge curved tiles—evidently manufactured for this very 
purpose. To our disappointment this tomb, though preserved intact, contained neither 
a skeleton nor any objects. It was clearly a cenotaph. But around it we found frag- 
ments of terracotta figurines indicative of a Hellenistic date for the cemetery. 

During our campaign another sporadic discovery, discussed by Mr. Downey in 
the following note, was made by peasants living in the southwestern part of the island. 
It testifies to the flourishing state of Samothrace throughout the early Byzantine age. 
This discovery of a Byzantine public bath in a village remote from the town illustrates 
the long continuation of a standard of living inherited from the Greek tradition which 
had established itself 1200 years earlier and for many centuries, between the archaic 
Greek and the Christian era, had made Samothrace one of the most conspicuous 
centres of the religious life of the ancient world. 


Kart LEHMANN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


8° Acc. No. 48.1. Ht. 0.21 m.; length 0.56 m., width 0.37 m. 
°° H. Dragendorff, Theraeische Graeber (Thera, I1), Berlin, 1903, p. 56, fig. 190; p. 28, fig. 74 
(seventh century B.c.). D. V. Denon, Voyage dans la basse et la haute Egypte, Paris, 1802, pl. 4. 


NOTE ON A SAMOTHRACIAN INSCRIPTION 


(Pate 14) 


ibe NV IARY, building inscription of Thasian marble, complete at top and 
bottom (both upper and lower moldings being preserved) but broken at each 
side. Accession number 48.286. 

Height, 0.372 m.; preserved width, about 0.61 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. to 0.07 m., 
increasing from top to bottom. Height of letters, 0.035 m. to 0.04 m. 

Edited from a squeeze and a field drawing.' 

The circumstances of the discovery of the inscription are recorded in the expedi- 
tion Diary of July 18, 1948: “ The members of the expedition went to the village of 
Halonia, half an hour SSW of Chora where Constantinos Kales had informed us 
that he had found on his property the ruins of a building including marble blocks and 
an inscription. .. . The few fragments of the building in a vineyard revealed that 
it was a concrete structure. A marble pillar with two half-columns of the type used 
in Byzantine windows had been found and was measured and photographed. The 
inscription, of Byzantine character, was brought to the Museum.” 


LOE as laze. Acerpor_|... «| 
[... Oeoun|veia mpdérav B’ |... | 
[... a]vaveovre evt[vxds ... | 
4 [... émt TIov]oruavod érov[s ...] 
... the bath... (destroyed by an earthquake [?]) two years previously . . . was 
restored with good fortune . . . in the time of Justiman in the year . . 


Line 1. The form doerpév for Xourpév is found both in Byzantine literature * 
and in an undated inscription in the bath at Aphrodisias in Caria." There is disagree- 
ment as to whether doerpdév is a learned form taken from the Ionian dialect which 
came to be employed also by uneducated persons (the opinion of Hatzidakis), or is 
merely a vulgar form (the opinion of Krumbacher ).* 


Line 2. The restoration [Oeoun]|veia, representing a common misspelling of 


1T am indebted to my colleague Paul A. Underwood for making the drawing (based on the 
squeeze) which is reproduced here in Plate 14, and also for a valuable suggestion as to the reading 


of the second line. gis 
2S. B. Psaltes, Gramm. der byz. Chroniken (Gottingen, 1913), § 124, pp. 62-63; see also 


Hesychius, s. v. Aoerpov. io . 
2 Recueil des Inscr. gr. chrét. d’Asie Mineure, ed. H. Grégoire, I (Paris, 1922), no. ge 


4 See Psaltes, loc. cit. 
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Oeounvia, is suggested by the circumstance that there was a severe earthquake in this 
region on 6 Sept. A.p. 543, which destroyed half of Cyzicus;° and if the shocks had 
this effect at Cyzicus, they might well have been felt at Samothrace. The hypothesis 
that it was an earthquake which caused the damage which necessitated the restoration 
of the bath fits the text well, for it is not unnatural to suppose that two years might 
elapse before a modest bath in a place like Samothrace would be restored. There is 
evidence for another earthquake, in August of 554, which is said to have been felt 
at Constantinople and throughout the Empire, but there is nothing in the preserved 
records to suggest that this earthquake might have had any particular effect at 
Samothrace.°® 


Line 3. The only plausible explanation of the letters ANANEOTTE is that they 
represent a barbarous misspelling of aveveoOn. Tau is not uncommonly substituted 
for theta in uneducated usage in Byzantine times.’ Instead of evr[vyas] one might 
restore evr[éyvws|, but the former restoration seems more in keeping with the char- 
acter of the inscription. 


Line 4. It is to be presumed that the emperor named is Justinian I (527-565) 
rather than Justinian IT (685-695, 705-711). Justinian the Great had, as we know 
from Procopius’ De aedificiis, an unusual interest in building activities, and the rela- 
tive prosperity of his reign, as compared with the circumstances of the reigns of 
Justinian II, makes it seem much more likely that a modest bath on Samothrace should 
have been rebuilt under Justinian I than under Justinian II. 


GLANVILLE DowNEY 
DUMBARTON OAKS 


RESEARCH LIBRARY 


° Malalas, p. 482, 12 Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 6036, I, p. 244, 11 ff. ed. De Boor. 

° Cf. Agathias, IT, 15, p. 95, 18 Bonn ed.; Malalas, p. 486, 23 ff. Bonn ed.; Theophanes, A.M. 
6046, I, p. 229, 5 ed. De Boor; Cedrenus, I, p. 674, 12 ff. Bonn ed. 

‘Pealtes 0p. Ci., 109, Dy 69. 


A NEW MORTGAGE INSCRIPTION FROM IKARIA 
(PLATE 15, a) 


cn TLY there was found by my friend, Mr. Eliopoulos, who lives at 
Dionysos * on a farm on the site of the ancient Ikaria, which was partially 
excavated by Professor Carl Darling Buck, an unpublished horos inscription.” It is 
the first such to be excavated at Ikaria and should be added to my article on “ New 
Inscriptions from the Deme of Ikaria ” in Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 141-143. The 
stone (Plate 15, a) is a small piece of rough schist, rather micaceous, with the layers 
running horizontally. Much of the surface was not smoothed—the upper and lower 
right-hand corners particularly—, and the inscription does not cover the entire area. 
Generally such horoi are on rough high narrow stones, but this one is unique in having 
a much greater width than height. The maximum measurements are: 


Height, 0.195 m. (of smoothed surface, 0.17 m.). 


Width, 0.475 m. Gpos Xwptov Kat 

Depth, 0.290 m. oiklas amoTiuypa 

Height of letters, from 0.01 m. mpotkos Davopayer Kryjoavos 
(0) to 0.02 m. The three ex Kep(apéwy) XXX 


X’s are 0.03 m. high. 
The inscription belongs to the first of four classes of horoi, dmotijpata, mort- 


*On Dionysos and Ikaria and excavations there cf. Robinson, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 141, 
notes 1 and 2. 

2 My former student, Miss Hazel Palmer, at my request, kindly took a squeeze and Director 
John Caskey, with the help of Miss Margaret Crosby, made photographs of the stone. For previous 
horot published by me cf. A.J.P., XXVIII, 1907, pp. 430-431; LXIX, 1948, pp. 201-204; Hesperia, 
XIII, 1944, pp. 16-21 with abundant bibliography and references to other such horoi and discussion 
of the different types. Especially important for dating horoi is Dow’s article in Hesperia, XII, 
1943, pp. 159-165. 

8 On p. 140, line 13, read thighs for things; p. 142, no. 3, line 1, é6vcev for €Ovoav. Professor 
Giinther Klaffenbach of Berlin calls my attention to the fact that the name Iléws (Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, p. 137) occurs in Megara (J.G., VII, 39, line 4), and thinks that Atyipwos is an ethnikon, 
perhaps of the Megarian city Aiyefpovoa which according to Theopompus (in Steph. Byz.) is called 
Alyepos. But he gives Aiyepets, not Aiyipis. For the name "Edwvidns (ibid., p. 142) cf. CL.G., 
I, 414, "EXewvi8ys, which has been incorrectly doubted. Tod suggests rod Tedtovido. Tédwv occurs in 
I.G., IV, 2, 186; TeAwvidys in I.G., III, 3, 40; TérdrAwv in Paus., VI, 10, 9; TyAwvdys or TyAwvidys in 
Paus., IX, 25, 8; TédAdwv in I.G., VII, 3266, G.DI., 4157, 96; but in the sixth century we have 
76, not ros. M. Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, reminds me that in 
B.C.H., XXXVIII, 1914, p. 467, no. 10, we have Iavwy [Ai] yurrv0b “Apyeiov. Probably then Panis 
is a man’s name and Alyipws an ethnikon; cf. ®iAraryipys in I.G., XII, 9, 56408. See now also 
Polemon, V, 1949, pp. 32-33. Tod writes that in Hesperia, loc. cit., p. 143, line 9, he would prefer 
rots Avoyvalors to my restoration év ré. Avovvoiw, which is actually read by Papayiannopoulos-Palaios 
in SvAdAéxrns, II, 1947, pp. 49, 56. Arovicroy is of course the local temple, perhaps also referred to 


on p. 142, no. 2. In no. 3, line 4, perhaps read 7 |8n for ézev] dy. 
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gages given as security for property of minors or dowries.* Here we have a mortgage 
of both land and house as a security for the dowry of Phanomache, daughter of 
Kteson, from the deme of the Kerameis* for 3000 drachmas. It is interesting to 
have an inscription of that deme,® which belonged to the tribe Akamantis, found at 
Ikaria which belonged to the tribe Aigeis. The name Phanomache is new, though 
Phanomachos occurs in Kirchner’s P.A. Kteson, her father, is probably the father 
of the orator from the same deme mentioned by [Demosthenes], LIX, Against 
Neaira, 48, (P.A., 8910); cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 345, no. 44, line 11 (—-— drys 
Kryjowvos éx Kepapéwv) of 319/8 B.c. He lived ca. 352 B.c. He may be the one who 
made a contribution of four Attic drachmas or two Aeginetan drachmas and four 
obols for rebuilding the Temple at Delphi ca. 363 B.c. (cf. Tod, A Selection of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, 11, 1948, No. 140, p. 120, line 65). The family had a long 
history, since we find in later times ‘Hpaxdeiéns Krnowvos éx Kepapéwv, 1.G., 11°, 6325a. 
The use of abbreviations for deme-names is found in such inscriptions of the fourth 
century, as for example in that published by me in A4./.P., XXVIII, 1907, pp. 430- 
432." Most such inscriptions have ywpio, not ywpiov, but ov can be used by the second 
half of the fourth century.* The use of e for ye does not occur before 378 B.c.,° but 
such horot have the archon’s name long before the end of the fourth century B.c.”° 
So this inscription, without the archon’s name, probably dates ca. 325 B.c., approxi- 
mately the same time as that in Hesperia, TX, 1940, p. 345 (319/8 B.c.) which men- 
tions a son (——drns) of this same Kteson. 


Davip M. Rospinson 
THE UNIVERSITY oF MISSISSIPPI 


*Cf. Harpocration, s.v. épos; Pollux, III, 85; Roberts-Gardner, Inscriptions of Attica, pp. 
494-498; Dittenberger, Sylloge?, 1187-1198; Michel, Recueil, 1364-1382; J.G., II®, 2642-2770, 
especially 2659-2683 ; Paoli, Studi di diretto attico, 1930, pp. 141-194. Generally we have dzoriunpa, 
but in J.G., II*, 2669 and 2678 dzotirjparos (in 2679 arotiunpatwv), 2673 (daroreriunpevns), 2674 
( daroreripnpevov) , 2675, 2676 ( drrorerinpevov ) > Hesperia, III, 1934, Pp. 65, no. Suppl. Wilds 1943, 
p. 1. Cf. for the same wording and same amount, for example, /.G., II, 1149, épos xwpiov Kat 
oixias dmrotipnpa mpouos Hvbootpate. Mevadxov ’AvaddAvoriov XXX, which surely dates before 200 B.c., 
perhaps from the end of the fourth century B.c. In A.J.P., LXIX, 1948, p. 202, I published 
another such new mortgage of 5200 drachmas given as security for the dowry of Hippostrate with 
no mention of the deme. /.G., II’, 2680, has such a mortgage of 5100 drachmas; II?, 2662 has 
4500 drachmas. On the subject of dowry see the new book of Joannes M. Sonté, IIpol€ xara 
KXacouxoy Kai Buavrivo-popaikoy Xpévov. 

°On Kepapeis cf. R.E., V, p. 67; Aristophanes, Frogs, 1093. In I.G., II?, 4353 we have 
———xos Davo éx Kepapéov. 

* An inscription with é« Kepayéwy was found as far away from the Kerameikos as Rheneia 
near Delos, /.G., II*, 6336 (now in Aegina) ; another at Spata in Attica, ibid., 6340, but most such, 
6313-6344, were found in or near the Kerameikos, a few at Peiraeus. 

"Cf. also Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 18, n. 13. 

y Cf. Larfeld, Handbuch der Epigraphik, pp. 462 ff. After 319 B.c. most have xopiov; cf. Dow 
as cited in note 2. 

° Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften®, p. 39. 


re published in A.J.P., LXIX, 1948, p. 203, a horos from the archonship of Praxiboulos, 
B.C. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATTICA 
CoLAT esos o ected ) 


N THE course of the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 the undersigned have made a 
series of excursions in Attica, as time and their other duties permitted, for the 
purpose of making squeezes of inscriptions in the outlying areas for the collection 
at the Institute for Advanced Study. Among the many inscriptions already known, 
a few new pieces turned up which we publish below. We add also a few comments 
on some previously published texts. 


1. Dedication to Pythian Apollo (Plate 15, b) 


Church of the Panagia, Merenda, southeast of Markopoulo, site of the ancient 
deme of Myrrhinous. Found in June 1948 lying in front of the church where it had 
probably been at least since 1929 to judge by the graffito on the face. Probably dis- 
covered somewhere in the immediate neighborhood. Brought to the Epigraphical 
Museum, Athens, March 1949; now E.M. 13,120. 

The stone is a rectangular pillar of Hymettian marble which tapers slightly 
towards the top. It is broken below and it has been re-worked above at the back to 
a rough curving surface as if someone had started to make it into a capital for the 
window column of a church. The sides are dressed with a toothed chisel at the edges 
and are smooth picked at the center. The back is rough picked. Ihe letters run 
vertically from top to bottom. The inscription is complete at the right (lower) end, 
and only a little is missing at the left (top) as the meter shows. The inscribed face 
is marred by a modern graffito consisting of the name Stelios Katroulis, the date 1929, 
a cross and a steamboat. The ancient lettering is done carefully and with great 
delicacy. 


P.H., 0.57 m.; W., above, 0.235 m., below, 0.255 m.; Th., above, 0.20 m., below, 
D215 ne lL. H., 0.013-0.015 m. 


First half of fourth century B.c. 


[Nixns (uw?) a|@dvaroy Revodar pvynpetov EavTo 
[Ojxev “Am |oAN@vos Ivfiov ev [7 |eweve[e]. 


The inscription is an elegiac couplet whose second line is identical with that of 
the well-known inscription of Peisistratos the younger on the altar from the Pythion 
by the Ilissos, /.G., I’, 761. For the restoration of the beginning of line 1 we have 
adopted a suggestion of Dr. Werner Peek whom we consulted by letter. We read 
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the name of the dedicator as Xenophon and we believe this to be correct although 
only the very slightest traces of the first three letters remain. The name is a common 
one and no identification seems possible. The historian Xenophon, although he 
belonged to the near-by deme of Erchia, would seem to be excluded because he spent 
most of his later life away from Athens. 

The worship of Pythian Apollo in Myrrhinous is not otherwise attested. Apollo 
is mentioned, however, without epithet, along with Zeus and Demeter in an oath 
preserved in a decree of the Myrrhinousians, J.G., II’, 1183, line 11. 

Since it is also possible that the stone may have been brought to Merenda from 
elsewhere in the district, we add the following observations. Not far from Merenda 
lies Prasiai whence the theoria set sail for Delos, and in this district Apollo was 
worshipped." Also near Merenda is the deme Philaidai, where Peisistratos had his 
estate. Peisistratos’ grandson dedicated the inscribed altar in the Pythion in Athens 
(1.G., I’, 761). What connection, if any, there may be between the Pythion in Athens 
and that mentioned in our inscription cannot, unfortunately, be determined. The 
sanctuary of Pythian Apollo by the Ilissos in Athens overlies a cemetery of the 
Geometric period and the pottery found about its foundations precludes a date earlier 
than the beginning of the sixth century B.c. for its establishment. This agrees with 
the later literary tradition according to which the sanctuary was founded by the elder 
Peisistratos. On this see Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, pp. 65, 386, who, however, 
does not accept Hiller’s view (R.E., IV, 2551) that the sanctuary was founded by 
the elder Peisistratos. It seems probable that Peisistratos introduced the worship of 
Pythian Apollo into the city not from Delphi where he would have been hindered by 
political considerations, but from his own district, as he did with other cults, thus 
avenging himself on Delphi which had supported his enemies the Alkmeonids. Because 
the sanctuary of Pythian Apollo by the Ilissos had been founded by his grandfather, 
the younger Peisistratos will have chosen it as a suitable place to set up a “ memorial 
of his archonship.” 


2-3. Inscriptions in the Sanctuary of Aphrodite on the Sacred Way to Eleusis 


Re-examining the rock-cut inscriptions in the sanctuary of Aphrodite on the 
Sacred Way to Eleusis just beyond Daphni* we observed a hitherto unrecorded 
dedication to Aphrodite and were able to add another word to one of the already 
published inscriptions. The second of these points had been noted independently by 
Mr. John Travlos who has kindly allowed us to mention it here. He has also pro- 
vided the sketch reproduced here as F ig. 1 showing the location of the respective 


*S. Solders, Die ausserstédtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, pp. 19, 25, 


* Recent excavation reports: Mpaxrina “Apx. ‘Er., 1937, pp. 25 ff., 1938, pp. 28 ff. and 1939, 
pp. 39 ff. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATTICA ay 


inscriptions. It may be compared with the photographs published in IIpaxrixa, 1939, 
p. 40, Fig. 1, and *Apx. “E¢., 1910, pp. 39-40, Fig. 2. 

The hitherto unrecorded dedication consists merely of the latter part of the name 
of the goddess Aphrodite [’Adpo]8ére. Like the other dedications found in this sanc- 
tuary, it appears to date from the fourth century B.c. 

The memorial inscription /.G., II’, 13,230 * has been known for nearly a hundred 


LT ty: 
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Fig. 1. Sanctuary of Aphrodite on the Sacred Way to Eleusis. Sketch of Rock- 
cut Niches Showing Location of Inscriptions. (1) The newly discovered Dedication 
to Aphrodite. (2) The Euandria Dedication, [.G., II’, 4574a. (3) The Memorial 
tmserpuon, 1G. (17, 13230. (4) 0G., 1, 4574b. (5) 1.6.11, 4574. 


and fifty years and has been published several times, badly at first for it is hard to 
read, then better. There is still something to add at the end of the first line, however, 
and the revised text is as follows: 


"Epryncn éem ayale [> ]aPuwias 
IIvOovikns Maapkos 
Orbius 


On inscriptions of this type see O. Broneer in Corinth, Vol. III, Part I, Acrocorith, 
pp. 50-60, and A. Rehm, Philologus, XCIV, 1/3 (1940), pp. 1-31, which we know 
only from a reference in 4.J.A., LIII, 1949, p. 63. 


8 As the last volume of the Corpus which contains this inscription is rather rare, we give the 
earlier Corpus references: I.G., III*, 3823; Cl.G., 508. 
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4. Grave stele 


Church of the Panagia, Thiti, northeast of Vari, near the site of the ancient 
deme of Lamptrai.’ 

Found July 6, 1947, lying in the shed in front of the church. It was discovered 
at least as long ago as 1932, for among the many modern graffiti that now disfigure 
the stone there is one with this date. The stone is large, and we may therefore say 
with confidence that it comes from the immediate neighborhood. 

A large marble stele with two rosettes near the top. Broken above. Back rough — 
picked. The inscription is below the rosettes. Stoichedon. 


P.H., 1.35m.; W., above, 0.482 m., below, 0.515 m.; Th. ca. 0.10m.; L.H., 
0.02-0.025 m. 
Fourth century B.c. 
Ilapados 
Ilavoaviov 
Aapmtpets 


dD. Grave lekythos 


Church of St. Athanasios in the district of Kroniza, east of Kouvara.’ Found 
July 2, 1948, lying on the floor inside the church. Probably found in the neighborhood. 

A grave lekythos of Pentelic marble. Only the body is preserved and that is 
broken behind. In low relief, a standing man at left who gives his hand to a seated 
woman. 


P.H., ca. 0.66 m.; D. ca. 0.32 m.; L.H. ca. 0.01 m. 


Fourth century B.c. 
Above man Above woman 
Ildpdidros KXeurozo\ [t] 5 


6. Grave lekythos 


Church of the Asomati, southeast of Spata. Found May 18, 1947, lying just 
outside the church to the south. 


* Perhaps Lower Lamptrai is to be sought here although the site is not on the sea. Note that 
a decree of the people of Lamptrai, /.G., IT, 1204, was found close by. Upper Lamptrai is at 
Lambrika halfway between here and Koropi. 

°It may be noted in passing that the early Christian tombstone published by G. K. Zesiou, 
*"Exvypadal Xpiortiavixoyv xXpovov Tis “EAAdSos, 1917, p. 17, and reprinted in his collected essays vpupuixra, 
p. 13, note 1, is built into the west wall of this church (not “ from Laureion ” as erroneously stated 
in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 3, but the “ Lavriotiki,” the Laurion district in its wider sense ). 
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A grave lekythos of Pentelic marble, only the body preserved. In low relief at 
left a standing man who faces a seated woman. 


Peliwede UConn. L.r., av. 0.012. mi 


Fourth century B.c. 
Above man Above woman 
\ O0-TPAaTos “A pxiamn 


The man’s name was probably Philostratos, Demostratos, or the like. 


7. Columnar grave monument (PLATE 15, c) 


Kephissia, in a lot at the corner of Tatoi Road and Eukleidou St. April 27, 1947. 
A columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, re-used as a door sill, its 
back much worn. 


fae) om, at top, 0.40 m.: LH, az. 0.035 m. 


Isp.c.—I A.D. 
[°A |zroAA@vL0S 
[°A | zoAA@wviov 

"Axapvevs 


For the family to which this man probably belonged, see Kirchner, Prosopo- 
graphia Attica, Nos. 1522-1524. 


8. Columnar grave monument 
Church of St. Nicholas, northwest of Spata. Found May 11, 1947 outside the 
church. Taken to the Epigraphical Museum, Athens, June 24, 1948. Now E.M. 
135109: 


A columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, broken below, a fragment 
missing above. 
P.H., 0.24 m.; D., at top, 0.17 m.; L.H., av. 0.02 m. 
la 1p.c. Cr) 
Evvo| pos | 


Anpnrtpiov 
*AvKupavos 


9. Columnar grave monument (Prat 15, d) 


Franka Church east of Spata. Found January 27, 1947, lying outside the church. 
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A columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, broken below. 


P He. 0.32107; Deat.top, Ultimate cu Oar 
I B.c.—I A.v. (?) 
Adpkov 
XPNTTOS 


10. Columnar grave monument 


Church of Evangelistria, east of Liopesi. Found June 24, 1948, outside the 
church; taken to Epigraphical Museum, Athens; now E.M. 13,107. 


A columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, its surface much worn. 
Coarse lettering. 


FU.05 1.4.)),, at top)0.180.te: Led U2 Od ay 
II-III a.p. 
Aapo 
Xatpe 


11. Grave stele 


Inside the church of Evangelistria, east of Liopesi. Fragment of a grave stele 
of Pentelic marble, reworked as a capital for a window column of a church; taken 
to the Epigraphical Museum, Athens; now E.M. 13,108. 


Peli .co mn.) P.Wa0.17 msc U,1.5 micel. F Ue ne 
Fourth century B.c. 
=O 
Bag Hy 
vacat 


12. 1.G., IT*, 5347 ==1.G., IT, 5359 


This inscription has been copied and published on a number of occasions: see 
commentary on 5347. Gardikas republished it badly and without realizing that he 
was doing so (Ipaxrixd, 1920, p. 46), and Kirchner has included Gardikas’ text in 
the Corpus as a separate inscription, 5359. When one visits the spot, however, and 
compares the various descriptions, it is clear that there is but one inscription. It has 
apparently been somewhat damaged since the time of the original publications, and 
some letters are now entirely or partially missing, others are faint and covered with 
whitewash. Gardikas having read only the most obvious letters failed to identify 
the stone which he copied with the one already published, although he discusses the 
latter at some length. 
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“nie INTRODUCTION 
Exploration 


HE CAMPAIGN of 1934 brought to light near the middle of the Agora the 
southwest corner of a building which, judged by the massive proportions and 
good workmanship of its foundations, had obviously been of some consequence (PI. 
24). By the end of the season, however, only two angular sections of foundation, 


1In the course of this study I have incurred deep obligations to several colleagues: to Dorothy 
Burr Thompson, Margaret Crosby and Eugene Vanderpool who excavated the building and left 


Hesperia, XIX, 2 
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the one inside the other, had appeared ; between them lay a firm earth floor from which 
rose the stumps of four marble columns. A vast mass of burnt debris overlying the 
floor proved clearly that the building had been destroyed by fire, probably in the third 
century of our era, but its scheme and its identification remained obscure. 

In the campaign of 1935 practically all the rest of the building was cleared 
(Pls. 22, 23). The appearance of an orchestra and marble benches together with 
traces of a stage and scene building left no doubt that we had to do with a theatre ; the 
presence of broken roof tiles throughout the area showed that the building had 
been roofed. Its identification with “the theatre called the Odeion”’ mentioned by 
Pausanias in his account of the Agora (I, 8, 6; 14, 1) was now proposed. In 1936 
the removal of the deep accumulation over and around the building was completed. 
In 1939 and 1946 supplementary digging was carried out to permit its closer study. 
The whole area has now been explored to bedrock with the exception of the northern 
parts of the east and west corridors. Some additional information on the setting and 
on the approaches to the building may be expected from the final exploration of the 
environs to north, east and west. More fragments of its superstructure may also 
come to light in the demolition of late walls in the area." 


Identification of the Building 

The identification of the building follows easily and certainly from Pausanias’ 
account of the Agora (I, 8-14).* Immediately after his reference to the Temple of 
Ares and the adjacent statues he names the “ theatre which they call the Odeion”’; 
after discussing the statues that stood in front of the building and inside it, he notes 
that near by is the “ fountain called Enneakrounos.” The identification of the Temple 
of Ares may now be regarded as certain;* this temple stood some thirty metres to 
the northwest of our building. At the southwest corner of the Agora, some seventy- 


useful records of their findings ; to Alison Frantz who produced most of the photographs; to Marian 
Welker who made the rendered restorations of the capitals (Pls. 30b, 34b) and did the drawings 
of the orchestra floor (Pl. 43a and b) and of the stucco (Pl. 56) ; to Lucy Talcott who smoothed 
the way at every turn. Mr. Gorham Phillips Stevens by his lively interest and acute observations 
has helped in solving many problems in the restoration. I owe most, however, to John Travlos, 
for only by the alchemy of his skill, architectural feeling and patience has the design of a great 
building been won back from a few dozen shattered blocks. His signature on the drawings implies 
his fullest cooperation in every stage of the study and only his own modesty has kept his name 
from the title page. 

* For the excavation reports cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 362 f.; V, 1936, pp. 6-14; VI, 1937, 
p. 352; IX, 1940, pp. 304 f.; XVI, 1947, pp. 200 ff. 

* For a general discussion of Pausanias’ route through the Agora see E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 128-137 (for the Odeion, p. 133). Dorpfeld’s contention that our building is to 
be identified with the true ‘‘ Theseion” is too fantastic to merit discussion ( Alt-Athen und seine 
Agora, Berlin, 1937 and 1939, passim). On the arbitrary handling of the problem by Carlo Anti 
(Teatri greci arcaici, Padua, 1947, pp. 192 ff.) cf. my review in 4.J.P., LXIX, 1948, pp. 451 ff. 

°W. B. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 1-52. 
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fve metres to the southwest of our building, have appeared the foundations and 
scattered blocks of a structure that was certainly a large fountain house of the late 
archaic period; that this was the fountain house referred to by Pausanias as the 
Enneakrounos may be taken as virtually certain. Between the Temple of Ares and 
this fountain house the only theatre-like building is the structure under discussion. 

It has generally been assumed that the building referred to by Pausanias is 
identical with “the theatre in the Kerameikos called the Agrippeion ” which is twice 
given as the locale for rhetorical displays of about the middle of the second century 
after Christ by Philostratos in his Lives of the Sophists (II, 5, 4> 11 B+) late 
identification, on the face of it, seems reasonable. The name Agrippeion, however, 
implies that Agrippa had to do with the erection of the building; this too had been 
assumed by scholars both before and since the discovery of the building in the Agora.” 
It remains to be seen whether the evidence now available for dating the Odeion will 
permit of this association (see below, p. 89). 


Present State of the Building 


The collapse of the building in consequence of the fire in the third century after 
Christ sealed under and so preserved for the excavators many fragmentary blocks 
from the superstructure and much evidence of value for its reconstruction (PI. 16). 
Soon after the fire, however, the ruinous building was stripped of the great bulk of 
its stone and marble which was immediately incorporated in the new fortifications, 
the so-called “ Valerian Wall,” to the east; many remnants of these blocks have been 
recovered from the “‘ Valerian Wall ” in the course of the current excavations. Certain 
material did not readily lend itself to re-use, a consideration which will account for 
the survival on the spot of a comparatively large number of great column capitals, 
and of the colossal marble sculpture that had adorned the fagade of the Odeion. 
These marbles came to light about the year 400 when a large gymnasium was erected 
above the ruins of the Odeion (Fig. 21). Four of the colossal statues were re-used 
by the gymnasium builders to decorate the facade of the new building and several 
of the capitals were imbedded in the concrete of its foundations. Between the destruc- 
tion of the Odeion and the erection of the Gymnasium the ground level in the area 
had risen from one to three metres. The Gymnasium flourished for somewhat over 
a century; thereafter it was abandoned and gradually went to pieces. In the period 
of desolation that followed, silt again began to wash down, raising the ground level 
still higher. House builders of the Byzantine period thoroughly pillaged the ruins 
of the Gymnasium but seldom intruded into the depths of the Odeion. 


a See especially W. Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, pp. 252-260; P. Graindor, Athénes sous 
Auguste, Cairo, 1927, p. 180; W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen®, Munich, 1931, p. 350; W. B 
Dinsmoor, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 51 and A.J.A., XLVII, 1943, Dis oost. 
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The distribution of those elements of the Odeion that were found in situ by the 
excavators will be clear from the plan of the actual state (Pl. 16). On this plan have 
also been indicated the places of finding of the more important loose lying blocks from 
the superstructure. 

The walls are best preserved in the southeast part of the building where the 
foundations are intact and the outer wall still rises to a height of two courses above 
floor level (Pl. 27a). The preservation of this part of the building is due to the great 
depth to which it was set, for this led to its early silting. Many blocks remain in 
position in the line of the north wall of the building, which still rises to a maximum 
height of two courses above ground level at either extremity. The lowest foundation 
course of the scaenae frons has survived intact, thanks again to its great depth. The 
small-stone packing for the original cross-wall between lobby and auditorium could 
be traced throughout the width of the building while many blocks of a later cross-wall 
were preserved by the overlying concrete foundation of the Gymnasium. 

Most of the marble paving of the orchestra and a little of that of the scene 
building were found in place, albeit badly shattered, and enough of the benches, stairs 
and stage front remain to permit the reconstruction of those parts. The packed earth 
floor of the outer corridor is well preserved over most of its length and of an original 
total of 23 small columns that stood in the corridor nine are now represented by stumps, 
eight others by bedding blocks. 

Across the north front of the building enough blocks and foundation beddings 
remain to permit the restoration of an original small porch on the axis while scattered 
blocks survive from seven marble stairways flanked by statue bases which subsequently 
took the place of the porch. 

One well preserved pilaster capital was found imbedded in the late Roman 
foundations near the northwest corner of the Odeion. Three or possibly four round 
capitals from the main order have survived, one in a late Roman foundation near the 
northeast corner of the Odeion, the others in the destruction debris of the building 
in its south central part. Small fragments from the bases of both round columns and 
pilasters were found incorporated in the concrete foundations of the Gymnasium 
at various points. The best preserved of several fragmentary round column drums 
lay in late Roman accumulation to the north of the northeast corner of the Odeion. 
One large and one small fragment from the main architrave of the building lay on 
the floor of the outer corridor near the southwest corner. The best preserved cornice 
block appeared in the same area. Vast masses of broken terracotta roof tiles overlay 
the whole area of the building while a number of marble tiles, several of them com- 
plete though broken, lay in the burnt debris across its south end. 

Enough of the decorative sculpture of the stage front was recovered from the 
debris above the orchestra floor to indicate the original scheme. The excavation also 
yielded a number of new and useful fragments of the colossal marble figures. 
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The Pre-Odeion History of the Area 

The Odeion was planted in the very middle of the ancient square and against 
the terrace wall of the Middle Stoa, a building of the second century B.c. The state 
of the terrain before the erection of the Odeion has been made clear by the excava- 
tion, particularly in the mid part of the area where a considerable stretch of the 
pre-Odeion floor of the square has been swept clear (Pl. 26a). This early floor slopes 
gently upward from north to south, rising somewhat more abruptly in the width of 
the terrace of the Middle Stoa (Pl. 18). In order that the gradient might be uniform 
and the surface smooth, the bedrock had been trimmed down in places; elsewhere 
hollows were filled with earth. Everywhere the surface was gravelly and very hard 
packed. 

Very few remains of earlier structures have come to light in the area of the 
Odeion. The most considerable lies in the southwest corner and consists of a founda- 
tion for a rectangular structure together with short lengths of what would appear to 
have been enclosing walls to north and east (Pls. 16, 26b). 

Both the central part of the monument and its peribolos have been cut away to 
west and south by the builders of the inner rectangle of Odeion foundations. The 
principal element in the early foundation is made up of a single course of heavy con- 
glomerate blocks set well down in the bedrock; a still lower course of stretchers 
beneath the north edge of the monument suggests that the greatest weight fell there. 
Although the north edge is now overlaid by the foundation for the original cross- 
wall of the Odeion, it may be examined in section toward the west; the north-to-south 
dimension is 3.10m. The west end was cut away by the Odeion builders, who left an 
east to west length of only 3.75 m. From the configuration of bedrock, however, it 
is clear that the west end must have fallen within the width of the inner foundation 
of the Odeion. Restored within these limits and with a symmetrical arrangement of 
blocks, the foundation would have measured originally about 5m. in length from 
east to west. 

From the southeast corner of this rectangular foundation a wall bedding ca. 
0.80 m. wide extends southward only to be cut away after a course of 2.75 m. by the 
Odeion foundation trench. In the small area that remains in the angle between the 
rectangular foundation and the wall bedding, the rock was dressed, but was left at a 
comparatively high level, perhaps to carry stone flagging; a similar bedding ca. 1.10 m. 
wide along the east side of both rectangle and wall bedding may have served the same 
purpose. 

The peribolos wall consisted of a socle 0.45 m. thick, ca. 0.35 m. high, made of 
field stone and re-used building blocks, including a fragment of a marble Doric 
column capital; on top of this socle remain traces of sun-dried brick. The north wall 
lay parallel to the rectangular foundation at an interval of 3.40 m.: the east wall does 
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not quite align with the interior foundations, lying at a maximum interval of 1.60 m. 
at the north, less toward the south. 

Although late disturbance has removed practically all the evidence, there is 
nothing to suggest that the monument with which we are here concerned ever extended 
as far south as the terrace wall of the Middle Stoa. 

The excavation yielded no specific evidence for the date of the monument. The 
free use of conglomerate in its foundations, however, would preclude a date earlier 
than the late fifth or early fourth century B.c.; it was obviously dismantled by the 
Odeion builders in the time of Augustus. The purpose of the monument is obscure. 

Another tantalizing remnant of a pre-Odeion monument lies beneath the west 
part of the orchestra (Pl. 16). All that remains is a single large block of hard, cream- 
colored poros measuring 1.60 X 0.95 m. with a preserved height of 0.35 m. Its top, 
however, had been cut down an undeterminable amount by those who laid the orchestra 
floor. In the footing trench at the side of the block lay a few working chips of white 
marble, probably Parian, of good quality, deriving no doubt from the preparation 
of the plinth that must have rested on the massive bedding block. The material of 
the large block would suggest a date in the archaic period. Another slight indication 
of an early date is given by the orientation of the block which diverges slightly from 
that of the Odeion, approximating rather that of the Altar of the Twelve Gods and 
of the Panathenaic Way. 

The prominence of the site suggests that the monument was of some importance. 
It may have been carried off by the Persians or, if still standing when work began on 
the Odeion, it may have been removed and set up again elsewhere by the Odeion 
builders. 

Deep exploration beneath the central part of the Odeion revealed abundant evi- 
dence of early habitation: scattered sherds of the Middle Helladic period, a shallow 
well of the time transitional between the submycenaean and protogeometric periods, 
a pit packed with broken pottery of the eighth century B.c. and a well of the seventh 
century. The latest regular deposit of a household nature dated from the early sixth 
century B.c.; soon after that time, presumably, the area began to be used for public 


purposes.* 
First PERIOD 


General Scheme of the Building (PI. 20) 

The diagrammatic plan of the foundations brings out at once the curiously dual 
nature of the building (Fig. 2). It consists first of a central core comprising the 
auditorium, dressing room and lobby essential to a theatre. Flanking the core to east, 


1 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 202. On the plan (Pl. 16) the submycenaean well is marked “a,” 
the eighth century pit “b” and the seventh century Welle. = 
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west and south is a second element that has been interpreted as an outward-looking 
balcony supported on a basement storey. Since the floor of the balcony lay at the 
same level as the terrace of the Middle Stoa, the balcony might be regarded simply 
as an extension of that terrace. The principal entrance to the auditorium would seem 
to have led in from the south via the balcony and the lobby. There was originally a 
small porch on the axis of the north facade; this was intended no doubt for the 
performers, perhaps also for distinguished visitors. 

The foundations of the inner rectangle are markedly heavier than those of the 
outer. They carried the massive wall that enclosed the auditorium proper and retained 
the earth filling beneath its benches. These are the only foundations in the building 
of sufficient width to receive the three series of large columns which are attested by 
surviving fragments. We have accordingly incorporated these large columns in a 
second storey rising above the auditorium in the core of the building, two series of 
them in the periphery of the inner rectangle, one on the dividing line between audi- 
torium proper and lobby. 

The outer rectangle of foundations, as we know from the remains at the south- 
east corner of the building, carried a comparatively light wall of limestone blocks ; 
since the foundation is uniform in width and of the same strength on all four sides, 
this wall is presumably to be carried all round the building. A study of the cross 
section (Pl. 19) will show that the balcony together with its basement rose only to 
the same height as the lower storey of the central core, allowing the upper storey 
of the mid part to stand clear. 

The layout of the building is based on the column spacing of the main order. 
Although no column base remains in place and no architrave is preserved to its full 
length, the spacing may be recovered on the assumption that the cross-wall and the 
line of columns dividing auditorium from lobby aligned with pilasters in the side 
walls; the general proportions of the order show clearly that the breadth of the lobby 
comprised two column spaces, each of 3.83 metres. This spacing results in eight 
pilasters across the ends of the building, ten on the long sides, the interval being equal 
on all four sides. In Pl. 17, it will be seen that the auditorium proper forms a square 
of seven spaces to the side; the stage is one space wide; the orchestra measures two 
by five spaces; the north porch measured on its stylobate is two spaces wide; the 
balcony, from centre to centre of its foundations, was intended to be two spaces in 
width but, in consequence of a change of plan during construction, was slightly 
widened. It is to be noted further that the two middle stairways on either side of 
the axis of the auditorium are directed toward a pilaster in each case, although this 
meant laying out the stairways from a centre different from that employed for the 
benches. Even the altar in the orchestra would seem to have been placed with respect 
to the pilasters rather than at the mid point between stage front and first bench. 
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Fig. 2. Diagrammatic Plan of the Odeion 
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The north-to-south section (Pl. 18) will show how skilfully the levels of the 
building were adjusted so that the top of the cavea, the floors of the lobby and of the 
balcony corresponded with the terrace of the Middle Stoa while the floor of the north 
porch was reached by the canonical three steps from the undisturbed floor of the 
square. The earth scooped out in sinking the orchestra and the basement of the 
balcony was employed directly for the support of the seats in the cavea and the floor 


of the lobby. 


Foundations and Walls 


The inner rectangular foundation enclosing the auditorium and lobby is of 
exceedingly massive construction (Pls. 27a, 42b). It consists throughout of solid 
limestone masonry in blocks that vary considerably in shape and size. The courses 
normally alternate between headers and stretchers, each course being either of headers 
or of stretchers; in the south foundation, however, near its east end a change occurs 
within the same course, in consequence, it would seem, of two groups of workmen 
coming together from opposite directions. Everywhere the masonry is set down in 
the bedrock, along the south side to a depth of one or two courses, at the north to 2 
maximum of three or four courses. The north and south foundations are appreciably 
wider than the east and west. This is clear from a glance at the plan (PI. 16), but, 
more specifically, the guide lines which were incised on top of each course to assist in 
the laying of the next course are 1.78 m. apart on the east and west, 2.08 m. apart 
on the north and south. There is nothing to suggest, however, that the walls varied 
in thickness above floor level; the heavier foundations to north and south may have 
been intended to take the extra weight of the tympana at the gable ends of the 
building. 

The east to west cross wall between auditorium proper and lobby was more 
lightly founded. The foundation trench was cut in bedrock, to be sure, but its bottom 
lies some 0.60 m. above that of the trenches for the east and west foundations of the 
rectangle. The lower 0.60 m. of the trench was filled with a packing of field stones 
bedded in clay on which the lowest course of blocks was laid (Pl. 26b). The levels 
were arranged so as to permit bonding between the cross wall and the east and west 
walls. The trench and the stone packing are 2.00 m. wide and could thus have sup- 
ported a wall equal in width to the other walls of the inner rectangle. Not a block of 
the cross wall was found in place. The excavation showed clearly that the blocks had 
been systematically removed in antiquity and the resulting trench filled with a firm 
packed mass of gray clay. We shall find reason to believe that in the later history of 
the building this wall was shifted northward a distance of two column spaces; the 
new foundation will be described below (pp. 99 3 ea 

In the inner rectangle of the building no wall blocks remain above floor level nor 
have any loose blocks been recognized. The outer face of the wall, i.e. the face 
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toward the corridor, in the lower storey would undoubtedly have resembled in con- 
struction the outer wall of the building; it would have consisted, that is, of heavy 
poros blocks with plastered faces. 

The foundations for the outer wall of the building in their lowest parts are 
1.75-2.00 m. in thickness (Pls. 27b, 50b). In the south side and over much of the 
east and west sides the massive limestone blocks were set down in the bedrock to a 
depth of one course below the floor level of the corridor. Across the north and in 
the northern part of the west side the foundation trench, cut down in the bedrock to a 
depth of as much as 1.50 m., was filled in its lower 1.20 m. with a packing of field 
stones bedded in clay identical with that used below the cross wall between auditorium 
and lobby. On top of this packing were laid the first squared blocks of limestone. 
The blocks were laid in alternate courses as headers and as stretchers, but the masonry 
is not massive. In the stretcher courses there is a continuous row of blocks on either 
side, the space between being packed with broken stone, while in the header courses 
the dressed headers alternate with transverse masses of similar packing. At ground 
level the construction changes to massive masonry. 

The foundations for the porch set against the north fagade are identical in con- 
struction with those for the north wall of the main building, comprising both squared 
blocks and packing of broken stone (Pl. 29a). The contemporaneity of porch and 
north wall is confirmed by the fact that they interlock. 

Over most of the south side of the building and for some distance along its east 
side the first visible course of wall blocks remains in situ, while at the southeast 
corner four blocks of the second course are also in place (Pls. 27a, 50b). The wall 
here consists of a single row of limestone blocks laid as stretchers." Most of the joints 
in the first course along the south side and one in the east side are secured by means 
of +4 clamps (cf. below p. 83); there are no clamps in the surviving blocks of 
the second course and no trace whatever of dowels. The inner face of the wall is 
covered with plain stucco. 

The plan (Pl. 16) and the cross-sections (Pls. 18, 19) will reveal evidence for 
a significant change of design during the construction of the outer wall of the building. 
As already noted, the foundations for this wall are 1.75-2.00 m. thick and on the east 
side, near the southeast corner, the guide lines incised on top of the lowest course are 
1.54m. apart. The wall proper, however, as we have seen, measured only 0.78 m. 
thick and rests on the extreme outer edge of the foundation, leaving the inner half 


1 Height of first course, 0.40 m. ; of second course, 0.46 m. Thickness of blocks without stucco, 
0.73 m.; with stucco, 0.78 m. Length of blocks, 1.20-1.50 m. 

2 The stucco consists of two layers with a total thickness of ca. 0.05 m. The undercoat contains 
sand, gravel and pounded tile; the finishing coat consists largely of coarsely ground marble. The 
surface was smoothed but not polished; it is plain white in color and shows no trace of decoration 


either moulded or painted. 
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of the foundation unused. The blocks of the upper wall that remain in the south and 
east sides are unquestionably in place and show no sign of disturbance. The floor 
packing of firm earth 0.10-0.15 m. thick that overlies dressed bedrock runs unbroken 
above the unused inner portion of the foundation, making contact with the lower edge 
of the stucco on the face of the wall. Nor is there any evidence to suggest that the 
excessive width of foundation was intended, or at any rate used, for the support of 
buttresses, benches or the like. It seems probable, therefore, that the upper wall was 
originally intended to have the thickness of two rows of stretchers, i.e. 1.54 m. 
It is to be noted that had this design been carried out the interval from centre to 
centre of the walls on the inner and outer rectangles of the building would have 
been 7.57 m. on east and west, 7.66m. on the north and 7.87 m. on the south, 
thus approximating very closely the sum of two column spaces of the main order 
of the building (2 X 3.83 m.= 7.66 m.). The change in plan occurred just as the 
foundations reached ground level, and certainly before the bases were laid for the 
small columns in the basement of the balcony since those bases are centred not 
between the lower foundations that bordered the basement but between the faces of 
the upper walls. 

The significance of the change of design for the outer wall can only be a matter 
for conjecture. It is conceivable, for instance, that the original plan envisaged the 
use of columns or an arcade supported on one or more steps around the basement 
storey of the balcony, as in the theatre of Marcellus or the Colosseum at Rome. 

A second, though less significant, change occurred during construction in the 
placing of the south foundation of the building. The plan (Pl. 16) and photograph 
(Pl. 24) will show that at the southwest corner of the building the trench for its south 
foundation was originally carried up to the very face of the terrace wall of the Middle 
Stoa over a length of 7.70 m. from the corner, whereas the south edge of the founda- 
tion was actually kept 0.50 m. north of the terrace wall. The excess cutting was never 
used. It may have been intended to receive a drain like that which was actually inserted 
at the southeast corner of the building (cf. pp. 77 f.). More probably the architect 
originally intended to lay his south foundation close against the face of the terrace 
wall, but, on running into ground water at the southeast corner, decided to insert a 
drain there, and, in consequence, to avoid undermining the terrace wall, shifted his 
whole building 0.50 m. northward. It is to be noted that this shift aggravated the 
intrusion of the northeast corner of the Odeion on the earlier monument in that area; 
the foundation blocks of the monument had to be cut back to admit the corner of the 
Odeion foundation. To assure more space between the superstructures of the two 
buildings, the Odeion was then shifted westward 0.40 m.; so much is indicated by an 


unused and a used setting line on the tops of the lowest blocks of the Odeion founda- 
tion at the north end of its east side. 
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Superstructure of the Central Part 


Columns 


The evidence for the restoration of the shell of the building is derived chiefly 
from the few surviving marbles, above all from the fragmentary remains of a series 
of square pilasters with curtain wall between them and two series of free-standing 
round columns. Despite slight differences in dimensions and style, all three series 
undoubtedly derive from the main order of the Odeion. 

The pilaster capitals are represented by a single well preserved specimen (A 599) 
which was discovered incorporated in the concrete foundations of the Gymnasium 
at a point 4 metres north of the Odeion near its northwest corner (Pls. 30, 31). It is 
a corner capital, its height 1.073 m., the breadth of its resting surface 0.92 m. The 
design is simple and bold; the tendrils spring from two series of acanthus leaves; 
the central floral motif is broken away but may be restored from a better preserved 
capital of the second series. The dressed beddings on the top of the capital indicate 
that the architrave was cut in two blocks, each 0.49 m. in thickness. The top exhibits 
neither dowel nor lewis cutting and only a single pry hole. Two adjacent faces of the 
capital were of normal design; the other two faces retain, both of them, the starts of 
curtain walls set at right angles to one another.’ The projection of the pilaster from 
the face of the wall was 0.10 m. greater on the outside than on the inside of the 
building (0.265 : 0.165 m.). 

Several scraps of the pilaster bases were recovered from the concrete foundations 
of the Gymnasium; the two most significant appear in Pl. 33b, the larger (A 1152 a) 
from near the northwest corner of the Odeion, the smaller (A 1152 >) from the south 
central part. The profile of the larger is shown in Fig. 3, left. The weathered state 
of its surface shows clearly that A 1152 a comes from the exterior face of the pilaster 
while the fresh, though broken, surface of A 1152 6 marks it as from an interior face. 
On each of the fragments there remains the spring of a return which indicates that 
the base mouldings were carried along the orthostates of the curtain wall between 
the pilasters both inside and outside the building. The return is also invaluable in that 
it indicates the projection of the pilaster from the face of the wall at its base. It will 
be noted that the projection outward was 0.32 m. as compared with 0.22 m. inward, 
the difference corresponding precisely with that attested by the capital. 

Of the pilaster shafts no remains have been certainly identified, although two 
or three small fragments found near the southeast corner of the building may come 


from this member. 


1In one case the projecting spur carries down to the bottom of the capital with a thickness of 
0.44 m.: the other spur, 0.39 m. thick, stops short of the bottom and is replaced in the lower part 
by a joint surface 0.49 m. wide worked on the face of the capital. We have taken 0.49 m. to be 


the normal thickness of the wall. 
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Fig. 3. Profiles of Bases: Left, from the Outside of a Pilaster (A 1152); 
Right, from an Inner Round Column (A 1150-1151) 


The scheme of the pilasters and intervening curtain wall is illustrated in Fig. 4, 
together with the architrave as its disposition may be read from the top of the capital. 
It will be observed that the architrave was centred on the wall rather than on the 
pilasters, the interval between the two axes being 0.05 m. 

Of the second series of large capitals no example has yet been found in the 
current excavations. We must depend instead on a specimen that came to light in 
1890/91 in the cutting of the trench for the Athens-Piraeus Electric Railway (Pls. 
32, 33a). This capital was removed to the National Museum and its missing parts 
restored in plaster.* Its height is 1.075 m., the diameter of its resting surface, 0.91 m. 


* National Museum Inv. No. 1469. V. Stais, Guide illustré du Musée national: marbres et 
bronzes, Ed. 2, Athens, 1910, p. 254: Jahrbuch, XXXVI, 1921, pp. 72f., Beiblatt III, 8. For per- 
mission and facilities to photograph the capital I am indebted to Mr. Christos Karouzos, Director of 
the Museum. On top are the lightly trimmed beddings for an architrave cut in two blocks witha com- 
bined thickness of 0.96 m. At the very middle of the top surface are two lewis cuttings, one narrow 
and one wide, set across each other at right angles so as to form a Maltese cross: the duplication 


suggests a re-setting of the capital in antiquity. Two other lifting holes have been cut in modern 
times at some distance from the mid point. 
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This capital rested on a free-standing round column. Its close correspondence in 
dimensions and in design with the capital of the square pilaster, combined with the 
fact that it is weathered on one side but fresh on the other, indicates that the capital 
was very closely associated with the square capital and stood in the periphery of the 
building. 

With the round capital is to be associated a fragment of a round Ionic base 
(A 1396) found near the southwest corner of the Odeion (PI. 35e, left)." Heavy 
weathering shows that the base too was exposed. 

Of the third series of capitals three large fragments (A 471, A 536 and A 1154; 
the two last possibly from one and the same capital) were found in the destruction 
debris of the Odeion in the mid part of its south corridor; a fourth large piece 
(A 1153) lay beneath the concrete foundations of the Gymnasium in the bottom of 
the plundered trench for the east wall of the Odeion near its north end (Pls. 34, 35a 
and b). Smaller fragments, including several pieces of the mouldings from around 
the top of the capital, were found in various parts of the area, some lying loose in 
the earth, others imbedded in late Roman concrete. Many small scraps have also come 
to light in the area of the Stoa of Attalos whither they had been carried, no doubt, 
by the builders of the “ Valerian Wall” in the third century after Christ. The com- 
bined evidence of these fragments permits the complete restoration shown in Pl. 34b. 
The diameter of the resting surface of A 536 may be measured as 1.00 m. from the 
scratched lines on two diameters of its underside. The overall height of A 1153 is 
1.05 m., that of A 471, 1.15m. The bell of the capital is decorated with lotus leaves 
springing from behind a single series of acanthus leaves. Although the scheme of 
decoration thus differs markedly from that of the pilaster capital, workmanship and 
style are very similar. One of the most characteristic of the minor differences between 
the series lies in the treatment of the central rib of the acanthus which is well rounded 
on the pilaster capital, flattened toward the bottom on the surviving round capitals.’ 

Of the bases to be associated with these round capitals many small fragments 
were found imbedded in the foundations of the Gymnasium. Two of the largest pieces 
(A 1150, 1151) are illustrated in Pl. 35e, middle and right, and serve as the basis 
for the restoration of the profile in Fig. 3, right. The overall diameter of the base 
may be calculated as ca. 1.51 m., its height as ca. 0.345 m. In profile the base of the 
round columin is very close to that of the outer side of the pilaster, the only significant 
difference being that the lower lip of the scotia turns up in the case of the column, 
down in the case of the pilaster. The obvious reason was to prevent water lying in 


a The fragment comes from the outer edge of the lower torus. Height of torus, 0.12 m.; 
estimated diameter, 1.51 m. f 
* At the middle of the underside of the capital A 536 there remains a fragment of a small 


iron dowel with leading; in the undersides of A471 and A 1153 are cuttings f imi ; 
(0.08 X 0.04 X 0.06 m. deep). meimmaee vst 
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the pilaster base, one more indication that the pilasters stood in the outer wall of the 
building while the columns represented by the third series of capitals were inside. 

The essential features of the round column shafts may be recovered from the 
surviving fragments. Several small pieces were found imbedded in the late Roman 
concrete foundations above the south central part of the Odeion; a large part of a 
drum, broken away at one end, lay near the middle of the west side of the Odeion 
(A 1146), while the best preserved piece came out of late foundations near the north- 
east corner of the Odeion (A 1145; Pl. 35d). This last piece is preserved to its full 
height of 0.91 m.; one side is broken away but the diameter of its top may be calculated 
as 0.974 m. from a measuring point at its centre. The drums were secured to one 
another by means of two iron dowels between each pair; there remain the rectangular 
sinkings and the pour channels which run obliquely to the radii. The smooth dressed 
joint surface forms a band ca. 0.20 m. wide around the rough-picked central area. 
The shaft was unfluted, its outer surface hammer dressed. 

A very small fragment (A 1149) gives the profile of the roundel at the top of 
the shaft and another small scrap survives from the apophyge at the bottom of the 
Staton 1147). 

With the available material it is impossible to establish by direct measurement 
either the upper or the lower diameter of the round shafts. Calculations, however, 
based on the measurement of small scraps from the top and bottom of the shafts, 
the resting surfaces of the capitals and the column bases indicate that the shafts of 
the round columns approximated closely those of the pilasters with a lower diameter 
of ca. 1.07 m. and upper of ca. 0.92 m. In our restorations we have adopted a scheme 
of proportions appropriate to the period of our building, viz. a column height equal 
to 9% times the lower diameter of the shaft, i.e. 9% X ca. 1.07 =ca. 10.16m. The 
total height of the main order would then have been ca. 12.02 m. 

Among the known fragments of round shafts it has been impossible to dis- 
tinguish between those that might derive from the south end of the building and 
those from the interior cross colonnade. One might have expected the outside columns 
to be fluted but that this was actually the case appears improbable since no fragment 
of an appropriate shaft with fluting has come to light. 


Stylobate 
Fragmentary blocks of Hymettian marble that may come from the stylobate 


of the main order have been found at various points around the building, both lying 
in the earth and imbedded in the concrete foundations of the Gymnasium. The largest 


and most characteristic piece (A 1164) measures 1.00 m. in width and is finished 


1 A rectangular sinking in the side of one of the surviving fragments of drum (A 1146) may 
have served to secure a metal grill between the columns. It measures 0.06 X 0.03 X 0.06 m. deep. 
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with anathyrosis on each of its long sides. The height is 0.435 m. Both ends are 
broken away so that the original length of the block must have been considerably 
greater than its preserved length of 1.26m., and may well have been as much as 
the + 1.60 m. required by the base of the pilasters and columns. 


Architrave 

Three large fragments from the architrave of the main order have been found, 
one (A 326) resting on the floor near the southwest corner of the building (Pl. 36e), 
the second (A 278) from a point to the west of the southern part of the building, 
the third (A 1382) from between the north end of the Odeion and the colossal figures. 
The architrave was made up of two blocks set back to back, each 0.49 m. thick on 
the soffit. In no case is the block preserved to its full height but very little will be 
missing from the top of A 326 inasmuch as the bottom of a clamp cutting is visible 
at one end of its broken top; the preserved height being 0.71 m., the original height 
will have been ca. 0.75 m. The face of the architrave is divided into three fasciae and 
crowned by the normal combination of cyma reversa and cavetto. Several fragments 
of the moulding have been found at various points around the building (Pl. 36b). 
On the top of the architrave is a setting line for the outer face of the frieze, indicating 
that the face of the frieze was in the same plane as the middle fascia of the architrave. 

Fragment A 1382 of the architrave has anathyrosis along the lower edge of its 
back to assure a tight joint with the other half of the architrave; it may therefore 
be assigned to the freestanding columns. Block A 326 shows an open joint in the 
corresponding position and so must come from above the outer wall. The third piece 
(A 278) is broken at the crucial point. 


Frieze 


Two small fragments may be assigned with fair assurance to the frieze of the 
main order (A 1383 a and b; Pl. 36a). They were found along the north front of 
the Odeion. Both come from near the top of the block and preserve a half round 
surmounted by an ovolo of a scale compatible with the mouldings of the architrave. 
They exhibit the characteristic tooling and anathyrosis of the Odeion marbles. The 
full height of the member is not known; it has been restored in Fig. 4 as ca. 0.54 m. 


Cornice 


The best preserved piece of the cornice of the main order is shown in PI. 36c; 
Fig. 5.* The top of this block is flat and weathered, hence it must come from the 


* A 308. From the burnt debris overlying the floor of the building near its southwest corner. 
Length, 1.055 m.; height, 0.55m. Broken away front and back. On the top toward the front a 
cutting for a FH clamp, perhaps never used; farther back a cutting for a [—_ clamp; in the 


ie an ie the top a cutting for a lewis. In the joint surface across the top of one end a mason’s 
mark: A. 
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Fig. 5. Cornice Block from the Main Order (A 308) 


horizontal cornice below a pediment. Another very small fragment (A 1196) found 
in the “ Valerian Wall,” has a sloping top, and so derives from a lateral cornice. 
Various small fragments, especially A 1163 and A 1302, preserve the crowning mould- 
ing and the beak of the corona. None of the pieces so far discovered gives the full 
projection of the corona, which has been arbitrarily restored in Figs. 4 and 5. 


Roofing 

Great quantities of broken roof tiles were found in the course of the excavation 
throughout the whole area of the building, leaving no doubt that the entire structure, 
both the central core and the surrounding part, was roofed. The central part was 
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certainly covered with terracotta tiles; there is reason to believe that the outer part 
was roofed with marble at least toward the south in the later history of the building, 
possibly throughout in the original scheme. The broken tiles were found for the most 
part in the mass of burnt debris that immediately overlay the ancient floors. itis 
clear that the ruins of the building had been thoroughly ransacked for tiles after its 
collapse; not a single unbroken tile was found during the excavation. All the pieces 
of one eave cover tile have been recovered and put together, but of the terracotta pan 
tiles we have no complete specimen. From the fragments, however, it is possible to 
recover the scheme and dimensions of all the elements (Pl. 37; Fig. 6). 

The terracotta pan tiles (Pl. 37b) were of a familiar type, with high lateral 
flanges, and a low water stop near the upper end of the top surface. The dimensions, 
as recovered from a combination of fragments, were ca. 0.67 X 0.56 m. The cover 
tiles were gabled, ca. 0.19 to 0.22 m. wide, and presumably of the same length as the 
pan tiles. The antefixes show some variety in design, the principal variants being 
those illustrated in Pl. 37a. Their width is 0.23 m., their height 0.365-0.375 m. The 
clay of these tiles varies from buff to brown to brick red; it was tempered with coarse 
grit, and shows no trace of surfacing. 

The following stamps occur on terracotta roof tiles found either in or immediately 
overlying the destruction debris of the Odeion and all may safely be associated with 
the building. 


TILE STAMPS 
DA GIONY2IOYIEs Fion7, 13) Pig 38a, 


The stamp is enclosed in a rectangular frame 
(0.025 X 0.10 m.) and is normally clear and 
bold. The letters are sunken. The clay tends 
to be brick red in color and coarse in texture. 
This is by all odds the largest series from the 
Odeion ; over one hundred examples have been 
catalogued and there are several hundred be- 
sides. Tiles so stamped have been found in all 
parts of the building. Several tiles bearing the 
same stamp have appeared at random in late 


was found near the middle of the auditorium; 
no other examples have yet been found in the 
Agora. 


3. AIFITTYPOY. Fig. 7,3; Pl. 38c. 


The stamp was trapezoidal (0.038 X 0.195 
m.) ; the letters raised but retrograde, engraved 
in the stamp by a wavering hand. All the im- 
pressions are faint. The clay is buff or light 
yellow in color and somewhat finer than that 
of the Dionysios series. 


contexts in other parts of the Agora excava- 
tions, salvaged no doubt from the ruins of the 
Odeion. 


2. A AIOAWR[OY. Fig. 7,2; Pl. 38b. 

The stamp was shaped as a tabella ansata 
(0.032 m. high) ; the letters are raised but the 
stamp was very lightly impressed. Warm buff 
clay containing much coarse grit. A single 
fragmentary example (A552) of a pan tile 


Fourteen examples of this series come from 
the debris of the Odeion (A 478, 504, 507, 541, 
1384-1393) ; twelve of them from the southeast 
corner of the building, two from near the south- 
west corner. A pan tile bearing the same stamp 
was found in a context of the 3rd-4th century 
after Christ along the east front of the Metroon 
(A415), and three small antefixes with the 
same name have come to light elsewhere in the 


Agora (A 1073, 1357, 1358). Pape (W6rter- 
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Fig. 6. Terracotta Roof Tiles 
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buch der griechischen Eigennamen, S.v. At- 
yirvpos) records another antefix with this name 
in the collection of the Greek Archaeological 
Society. 


4, MHAEIOY. Fig. 7,4; Pl. 38d. 


The stamp (0.03 X 0.19m.) was very care- 
fully made and firmly impressed ; the letters are 
sunken and retrograde. The clay is close to that 
of the Aigipyros series: buff and comparatively 
fine. 

Two pan tiles of this series come from near 
the southeast corner of the Odeion (A 540, 
544). Another tile of the series was once in 
the possession of the French consul Fauvel 
whose house and garden lay immediately to the 
east of the southeast corner of the Odeion. 
(C.I.G., 542a; Hesperia, XVII, 1948, Pl. 10. 
I owe the reference to Eugene Vanderpool). 


5. ‘Iepav Myrpt Gedv / Avov’owos kat °A upovios. 
Fig: 7,53 Ply Sst. 

The rectangular stamp measures 0.038 * 
0.188m. The letters, sunken, are carefully 
formed, though somewhat irregular in shape 
and size on account of the exigencies of spac- 
ing. The clay is buff or pale yellow. 

Two examples come from the debris of the 
Odeion (A 329, 545), one from its southeast 
part and one from the southwest. A number of 
other tiles of the same series have been found 
elsewhere in the excavations, particularly in the 
area of the Metroon for which building they 
were obviously intended (Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
pp. 191 f.; Supplement IV, The Tholos of 
Athens and its Predecessors, pp. 150 f.). Tiles 
of this series also, reported to be from a grave 
on the Mouseion Hill, were owned by Fauvel 
(I. G., II?, 4870; Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pl. 10). 


Marble pan tiles were found exclusively in the south corridor of the building, 
most of them imbedded in the upper part of the mass of destruction debris that over- 
lay the floor. No fewer than fourteen more or less complete examples, all broken, 
were found in this area, scattered across the whole width of the building (A 472, 473, 
1183-1194). The marble tiles are of the same scheme as the terracotta, with lateral 
flanges and low water checks across the top (Pl. 39; Fig. 8). The dimensions vary 
slightly, the width being normally 0.60 m., the length 0.79 to 0.83 m. There is also a 
striking difference in workmanship. Some tiles show the characteristic plain but 
honest craftsmanship of the original Odeion construction; others are much coarser. 
These discrepancies may be accounted for in part by repairs and replacements, which 
are Clearly indicated also by the presence of clamp cuttings in one (A 1183) and a 
mason’s mark on the underside of another (A 1184; Pl. 39c: AIT in letters 0.02 m. 
high). 

Of the marble cover tiles two fragments have come to light, one (A 1195) 
actually found in the “ Valerian Wall” just south of the Stoa of Attalos, the other 
(A 1440) picked up in the area of the Stoa of Attalos where it too, no doubt, had 
been re-used in the “ Valerian Wall.” Their association with the Odeion is indicated 
by identity of marble and workmanship and by their precise correspondence with the 
weather stains on the pan tiles. The better preserved piece (A 1440) is illustrated 
in Pl. 39b, right, and in Fig. 8. It is gabled in section and 0.25 m. wide: the top surface 
is hammer-dressed and edged with a smooth band. The only remarkable feature about 
the cover tile is the presence in its lower end of a vertical slot, swallow-tailed in plan 
clearly intended for securing an antefix. 
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Fig. 7. Stamps on Terracotta Roof Tiles, Scale ca. 1 to 2 


A whole series of marble antefixes of appropriate scheme is in fact available 
(A 170, 183, 553, 1012, 1182, 1405, 1406, 1420, 1421, 1427, 1435 and 1439; Pl. 39a 
and b). One of these pieces (A 1182), small but unmistakable, was found imme- 
diately to the north of the western part of the north facade of the Odeion in a level 
to be associated with a reconstruction of the Odeion in the second century after Christ. 
A second (A 553) came to light near the northeast corner of the Odeion, while the 
remainder have been found in the line of the “ Valerian Wall” either within the 
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Stoa of Attalos or to the south of the Stoa. Apart from the evidence ot provenance 
the association of these antefixes with the above-mentioned cover tiles is indubitably 
established by swallow-tailed keys in the backs of the antefixes which fit neatly into 
the slots in the lower ends of the cover tiles. The additional marble cutting involved 
in this unusual procedure was presumably more than compensated for by the saving 
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Fig. 8. Marble Roof Tiles 


of marble and the greater ease of handling. The plastic palmette-and-acanthus design 
on the faces of the marble antefixes is basically identical with that on the terracotta 
antefixes, though many minor variations occur within the marble as within the terra- 
cotta series; the principal variants are illustrated in Pl. 39a. 

As for the distribution of the terracotta and marble series, the vast number of 
the terracotta tiles found throughout the central part of the building makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the main structure was roofed with terracotta at the time when the 
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building was finally destroyed. The presence of the thirteen Aigipyros tiles which, 
as we shall see below, are contemporary with the original construction of the building, 
renders it virtually certain that terracotta was used on this roof in the first as well 
as in the latest period. Since the marble pan tiles were found exclusively in the base- 
ment of the south balcony we may with assurance assign them to a position directly 
overhead. That the balcony on all four sides was roofed with marble in the final 
period is unlikely. The one small fragment of marble antefix found just to the north 
of the Odeion undoubtedly derives from the original period but was discarded in the 
course of a reconstruction. However this may be, the well attested combination of 
marble and terracotta suggests that an effort was made to assimilate the Odeion to 
both its older neighbours, for the Middle Stoa was roofed with terracotta, the Stoa 
of Attalos, at least above its west facade, with marble. 

For the most vital question connected with the roofing we have little evidence: 
how was the roof supported above the central part of the building over an open span 
of ca. 25 metres with no trace of interior columns? The quantity of charcoal and 
charred wood found among the debris from the final destruction, coupled with the 
fact that a building with stone walls and seats was susceptible of being burned, points 
to the presence of a great deal of timber in the roofing. The most probable solution 
is the use of the self-supporting triangular truss which appears to have been known 
to Vitruvius, a practising architect of the period of our building.” We may perhaps 
assume the employment of a horizontal wooden ceiling. 


Disposition of the Main Order 


It will be well to pause for a moment to establish in somewhat greater detail the 
distribution of the various elements in the main order of the building as represented 
especially by the three series of capitals. 

The columns are large, the lower diameter of the shaft being ca. 107 m7) the 
diameter of the base ca. 1.51m. This consideration alone at once rules out many 
of the available foundations. We have already seen that of the outer foundations 
the southern, the eastern and so, by inference, the western also supported walls only 
0.78 m. thick which could not possibly have sustained such heavy columns. The north 
outer foundation, to be sure, is 1.95 m. thick at ground level and we have no direct 
evidence for the thickness of the upper wall. We have a satisfactory indirect indica- 


1 The technical terms used by Vitruvius are transtra (cross beams) and capreoli (braces). In 
his general note on roofing Vitruvius recommended the use of this combination where the span was 
considerable (de Architectura, IV, 2, 1: sub tectis, si matora spatia sunt, et transtra et capreolt, 
si commoda, columen, et cantherii prominentes ad extremam suggrundationem) and he himself 
employed the same design in his basilica at Fano in which the nave had a span of 60 feet (Viel 0: 
quibus insuper transtra cum capreolis columnarum contra corpora et antas et parietes pronat con- 
locata sustinent unum culmen perpetuae basilicae). 
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tion, however, from the carefully laid marble floor in the scaena; the symmetrical 
restoration of this floor shows at once that the original north wall must have been 
of the same thickness as the south, east and west outer walls, i. e. ca. 0.78 m., so that 
from this position too the heavy columns are excluded. 

We are thus left with the inner rectangle and the two cross walls as possible 
places for the large columns. The fortunate preservation of the great square pilaster 
capital (A 599) helps tremendously in the problem. It is a corner block and its place 
of finding assigns it immediately to the northwest corner of the building. The spurs 
cut on the sides of this capital show, moreover, that the north and west sides of the 
main part of the building were closed with walls, undoubtedly strengthened at intervals 
by other pilasters. Considerations of symmetry leave no doubt that the east side also 
was similarly closed. The argument from symmetry, however, does not apply to the 
south side so that we are free to place there the second set of capitals, viz. those with 
the normal acanthus decoration, uniform in design with the square capital and, like 
the square capital, weathered from outside exposure, but intended for round, free- 
standing columns. By a simple process of elimination the third series, which com- 
prises the capitals with the combination of acanthus and lotus, must be assigned to 
one of the interior transverse foundations; it will be remembered, moreover, that 
these capitals are fresh and show no sign of weathering. Inasmuch as the southern 
of the two transverse foundations is undoubtedly an integral part of the original 
design and was subsequently replaced by the northern foundation, we may assume that 
the third set of columns stood first on the south and then on the north transverse 
foundation. The significance of this shift for the history of the building will be 
considered below. 

We may take it as established, therefore, that the central core of the building 
was enclosed on the north, east and west sides by a thin wall reinforced at intervals 
with Corinthian pilasters projecting both inward and outward. On the south side an 
open Corinthian colonnade admitted light which found ready access into the audi- 
torium through the second transverse row of columns that separated the lobby from 
the auditorium (Pl. 20b). This flood of light from the south was supplemented, no 
doubt, by windows set between the pilasters in the other three walls. Apart from some 
very small scraps of mouldings that may derive from the enframement of these 
windows, we have found no positive evidence either for their existence or their 
placing. Our restoration is based on the parallels provided by the west end of the 
Erechtheion in its later form* and the Odeion of Termessos,? in both of which the 
windows are preserved, as also by the Bouleuterion of Miletos * where windows have 


i eng Stevens and J. M. Paton, The Erechtheum, Cambridge, Mass., 1927, pls. IV and XXXIII. 

Graf K. Lanckoronski, G. Niemann and E. Petersen, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens. II 

Vienna, 1892, pls. I and XIV, figs. 56-58, a 
* H. Knackfuss, Milet, I, ii, Das Rathaus, Berlin, 1908, pls. IV, Ve Vicand 1 ve 
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been restored on good evidence (Pls. 40, 41). This scheme of lighting, simple as it 
may seem, must have been very effective, inasmuch as the light came chiefly from 
behind the spectators and fell full on the stage. In summer when the sun was in the 
north the direct rays would not have penetrated the south side of the building even 
at midday, while the winter sun, coming more from the south, would have afforded 
welcome warmth as well as light. 

We may assume that the pediments, the existence of one of which is attested by 
the cornice block noted above (A 308), rose above the north and south ends of the 
central core of the building; the additional weight imposed by the tympana may indeed 
account for the greater width of the north and south as compared with the east and 
west foundations. 

Another major problem in the reconstruction concerns the height at which the 
columns of the main order rested. At first glance one might have expected them to 
rise immediately from the level of the top of the cavea as in the Bouleuterion of 
Miletos. The evidence, however, precludes this solution. As we shall see below, the 
level of the top of the cavea can be calculated closely from the surviving seats; it rose 
only to the height of the basement storey of the surrounding balcony, a step above 
the level of the terrace of the Middle Stoa. Above this level rose the balcony proper 
which was certainly roofed as shown by the discovery of its marble roof tiles distinct 
from the terracotta tiles of the central core of the building. In order to assure the 
admission of as much light as possible through the southern colonnade, and also to 
protect the audience from both draft and noise, it would clearly have been desirable 
to insert a wall of sufficient height to carry the bases of the main columns above the 
roof of the balcony. That this was actually done is shown by the weathering on the 
bases both of the square pilasters and of the round columns from the south end of 
the building. 

For the more precise determination of the height at which the columns of the 
main order rested the evidence is indirect. The analogy of the best preserved com- 
parable buildings, viz. the Bouleuterion of Miletos and the Odeion of Termessos, 
suggests that the upper and lower storeys should be restored approximately equal in 
height. In the building at Miletos, for instance, the height from the ground level in 
front of the building to the top of the stylobate of the upper order is equal to the full 
height of the upper order measured from the top of its stylobate to the top of its 
horizontal cornice. We have followed the same proportions in the restoration of the 
Odeion as illustrated in the section (Pl. 19). In the Odeion of Termessos, where the 
pilasters of the upper order stand on bases as in the Odeion, the height of the pilaster 
(shaft, base and capital) equals the height between the sills of the main entrance 
doors and the underside of the upper stylobate. This proportion also has been em- 
ployed in our restoration. 
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Such a restoration meets the obvious requirements of our building. It permits 
of columns ca. 3.10m. high in the balcony, i.e. of the same height as those in the 
upper storey of the Stoa of Attalos which undoubtedly served much the same purpose 
as our balcony. It allows of doorways ca. 3.50 m. high in the lobby of the Odeion 
(the comparable doorways in the Stoa of Attalos are 3.44 m.; at Miletos 3.00 m. and 
at Termessos 3.40 m.). And, finally, with a lower storey of such a height the cornice 
of the balcony just rises above the roof ridge of a north porch of reasonable pro- 
portions, a relationship which existed also in the Erechtheion between the main block 
and the north porch. 


Auditorium 


General 

In its original form the auditorium proper was square in plan, measuring almost 
exactly 25 m. to the side internally at the level of the top of the cavea. A long narrow 
stage, ca. 3m. wide, carried across the full width of the auditorium. The orchestra 
was delimited by the arc of a circle with a radius of 10.17 m. drawn with centre at 
the intersection of the north-south axis of the building and the scaenae frons; the 
area of the orchestra was therefore less than a semicircle by the width of the stage. 
A small monument, probably an altar, rose near the middle of the orchestra. The 
cavea may be satisfactorily restored with eighteen rows of benches capable of seating 
approximately 1,000 persons. The seats were served by seven stairways, two of 
which ran parallel to the stage front while the remaining five were laid out on the 
radii of a circle with centre at the intersection of the axis of the building and the 
northern edge of the foundation for the scaenae frons. There is nothing to suggest 
a diazoma, and the comparatively large number of stairways was probably intended 
to obviate the need of such. The cross-section (Pl. 18) will show that the cavea had 
a remarkably gentle slope (3% in 10): dictated no doubt by the desire to have its top 
on a level with the terrace of the Middle Stoa, but at the same time to avoid sinking 
the orchestra to an excessive depth in the floor of the square. 


Orchestra 


Very considerable pains were taken in the construction of the marble floor of 
the orchestra. Over the whole area the soft bedrock was scooped out to a depth 
0.25 m. below the intended level of the floor (Fig. 9). On the bottom of this shallow 
pit was thrown a layer of field stones of the size of a man’s fist. Next came a layer 
of tough gray mortar, another layer of stones, another layer of mortar, and in the 
surface of this mortar were bedded the marble slabs. The completed floor has a 


* Cf. the specifications for flooring given by Vitruvius (VII, 1) and by Pliny (N.H., XXXVI, 
25, 186 f.) and the discussion by M. E. Blake (Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, VIII, 
1930, pp. 17 £.). 
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gentle inclination (ca. 0.02 m.) toward a drain hole at its northwest corner ; otherwise, 
and apart from the violent disturbances of later times, the floor has remained beauti- 
fully true and level.’ 

The floor slabs were cut with the saw to a thickness of 0.01 to 0.03 m. To assist 
in the bedding of the marble, potsherds were first set in the surface of the soft 
mortar; these are clearly visible in the strip from which the marble slabs have been 
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Fig. 9. Restored Section of Orchestra Floor and Benches 


temporarily removed in Pl. 42a. The letter alpha was found incised on the underside 
of one of the small marble plaques of the original floor when it was lifted in the course 
of conservation (Fig. 10). 

The orchestra floor was laid after the first row of benches and the stage front 
had been put in place. It will be clear from the section (Fig. 9) that the floor was 
carried up against a revetment of Pentelic marble slabs on the face of the step which 
carried the front benches. The revetment was then secured by bronze straps spaced 
at intervals of ca. 0.90 m.; their upper ends were hooked into the top of the step, 
their lower ends were set into the edge of the floor and both extremities were then 
fixed firmly with lead. 

1 Several of the marble plaques that were found in place by the excavators disappeared during 


the war years despite the fact that the floor had been roofed over. In the summer of 1946 many 
of the loose pieces were re-set and cemented in place by the skilful technician, John Bakoulis. 
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A wide variety of stone was used in the paving: white Pentelic marble; a 
gray-blue marble veined with white (probably Hymettian) ; green marble with white 
veining (probably from Karystos on Euboea); purple and white, pink and white 

marbles from the islands (Skyros or Salamis?) ; red and yellow 
limestones and a black, slate-like stone said to be found at Vytina 
in Arcadia and on Mt. Taygetos. 
For the study of the design of the floor we have endeavored 
to make the evidence available in Pl. 43a which is based on a water- 
Fig. 10. Letter color rendering of the actual remains by Marian Welker. This is 
incised on Under- +) 46 read in conjunction with the restoration of the original scheme 
side of Orchestra ; . 
Floor Slab as presented in Pl. 43b. It will be apparent at once that the floor 
was divided into three principal areas: a central rectangle flanked 
on either side by a triangle. These principal areas were outlined and separated from 
each other by a broad band of veined green marble. Each of the main areas corre- 
sponded to two of the six cunei of the cavea and the cardinal points of the design 
were very carefully related to the stairways. 

The central rectangle of the floor was bisected longitudinally and each half was 
then treated in quite a different fashion. In the half toward the stage a square at 
either end was delimited by circles of plum-colored marble set at its corners while 
its mid part was filled by a panel of chevrons designed to suggest cubes. The colors 
of the chevrons are black, white, green and purple. The rectangular space between 
the two squares was devoted to the monument that formed the focal point of the 
whole orchestra. This monument was not centred on the floor; its axis falls some 
0.30 m. to the east of the axis of the building. 

The place of the monument is now marked by a horse-shoe shaped gap in the 
marble floor measuring 1.10 X 1.13 m. (Pl. 42b). In the area of the gap the packing 
of small stones and mortar found elsewhere beneath the floor is replaced by a rough 
foundation made of irregular masses of Hymettian marble similar to those used 
beneath the benches. Traces of fine mortar on top of the marble floor along the west 
edge of the opening indicate that the monument extended some 0.07 m. beyond the 
cutting in this direction. 

Almost certainly to be associated with the monument, presumably as the trim 
of its base, are several fragments of a delicately carved moulding of Pentelic marble 
(A 594; Pl. 47c). These were found among the burnt debris over the western part 
of the orchestra. The resting surface of the moulded member is preserved but not 
its top; the interaxial spacing of the ornament is ca. 0.117 m. The profile is a cyma 
recta and the face was decorated with an elaborate palmette design. Over part of its 
circumference the plan of the marble forms the are of a circle with an outer diameter 
slightly greater than one metre. One of the fragments, however, preserves a trace 
of a corner which indicates that the curved side was adjoined by a straight side so 
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that the plan of the whole would have been semicircular. This moulded member may 
therefore have occupied the side toward the cavea while the remainder of the horse- 
shoe shaped space on the side toward the stage would have been filled with a plinth 
or a step." 

The position of the monument would be thoroughly appropriate, of course, to an 
altar. Its shape, on the other hand, would be unusual in an altar. We have thought 
it best, therefore, to indicate the existence of the monument on the general plans in 
a purely schematic way by means of a circle.” 

In the half of the rectangle that lies on the side toward the cavea a central 
feature was provided in the shape of a rectangular panel set transversely. The panel 
was made up of paired slabs of veined, plum-colored marble sawn from the same 
block and opened like the facing pages of a book so that their veining forms a sym- 
metrical pattern. To east and west the panel is bordered by a row of lozenges alter- 
nately black and white, to the north by a band of black and white triangles. The 
small lateral rectangles to either side of the panel have been disturbed by late replace- 
ments to such an extent that the restoration suggested in Pl. 43b cannot be regarded 
as quite certain. It appears highly probable, however, that the motif of three squares 
set diagonally within each other forms part of the original design here as elsewhere 
in the floor. The only plausible restoration that does not violate this evidence calls 
for the use of the inset-square motif throughout each of the lateral rectangles. It may 
be noted that the color scheme of the inset squares is based on an alternation of 
brown and drab. 

Each of the lateral triangles was bordered on the two sides of the angle that 
pointed toward the cavea by a single line of the inset-square motif with the same 
color scheme as in the central rectangle. In the right-angled corner of each triangle 
was set a rectangle, and each of these rectangles was filled in turn by a cross worked 
out in mottled marbles against a white marble ground. 

Extensive replacements were made in antiquity particularly in the middle and 
southern half of the central rectangle where the design consisted so largely of intricate 
motifs executed in small thin plaques and where traffic was heavier than on the stage 
side of the orchestra floor. By comparing Pl. 43a with Pl. 43b one will note at once 


1 A very similar base moulding appears on a neo-Attic altar in Naples (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, 
pp. 139 f., pl. 34, 3). Cf. also the grave altar of Publius Aelius Demetrius, probably of the second 
century after Christ, from Athens (J. Stuart and N. Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, III, London, 
1794, p. 25; A. Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, IV, Berlin and Leipzig, 1911-22, 2154, pl. 
PieCCL AAI). ; 

2 In the middle of the floor design in the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysos lies a large marble 
slab with a round sinking, 0.505 m. in diameter, in its surface; this would seem small for an altar 
(E. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, 1: Die Ruine, Stuttgart, 10355 De 7s DLe Oe ene 
familiar round block in the orchestra at Epidauros on which an altar is commonly restored measures 
0.71 m. in diameter (W. Dorpfeld and E. Reisch, Das griechische Theater, Athens, 1896, p. 124). 
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that two of the small circles to the west of the central monument were replaced with 
panels of chevrons and squares. It will also be apparent that the lateral rectangles 
of the southern half of the principal rectangle came to be filled with a disagreeable 
hodgepodge of remnants of the old inset-square motif supplemented by intrusive 
chevrons and squares. Prominent among the replacements are limestone plaques of a 
deep brick-red color that seems not to occur in the original parts. 

The replacements that we have noted above were probably necessitated by normal 
wear and tear. The excavation, however, revealed large gaps in the floor where the 
slabs had been either broken or entirely removed. The mortar bedding thus exposed, 
as also the edges of the marble slabs around the gaps, had been worn smooth by 
traffic. This condition would seem to have been caused by some violent damage, most 
likely the collapse of the roof, after which the floor had remained unrepaired but had 
continued in use until the final destruction of the whole building by fire. 


Cavea 

The greater part of two sections of the front bench were found in place at the 
east side, a small fragment of one section toward the west (Pls. 44, 45a). A scrap 
from the lower part of a bench of the second row remains in place in the west side, 
and enough fragments of another bench from one of the back rows were found to 
permit a complete restoration (Pl. 45a and b). Impressions in the earth left by 
benches and steps carried up in places to the fifth row (Pls. 22, 23). 

The scheme of the benches will be clear from Fig. 9. All the seats, both front 
and back, were cut from solid blocks of Hymettian marble. The first row had a 
pleasing moulded profile in front and a comfortably scooped top; the upper rows had 
a much simpler profile and a flat top. The three surviving blocks of the front row 
measure 0.35 m. in clear height above the level of the footrest; the one surviving com- 
plete example of the back benches (A 1294) measures 0.36 m. and, since this agrees 
closely with the impressions left in the earth by other missing benches, the figure has 
been used for the restoration of the upper part of the auditorium. 

The massive marble benches rested on marble slabs irregular in length, width 
and thickness; these in turn were bedded on the soft rock in the lower part of the 
cavea (the first four or five benches), on a packing of firm gray clay in the upper 
part. It will be noted in the section (Fig. 9) that the benches were set down in the 
marble underpinning a depth of one or two centimetres to prevent their slipping 
forward. The bedding blocks, which in their front parts served also as footrests, 
lay 0.10 m. below the top of the next lower bench, an arrangement which kept down 
the slope of the cavea and at the same time protected the backs of spectators from the 
feet of those behind them. 

In all seven stairways only two step blocks remain in place, viz. the two lowest 
in the easternmost stair (Pl. 44b). These blocks are massive pieces of Hymettian 
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marble, laid with their tops level; the width of this stair was 2.50 m. The five middle 
stairs are now attested only by the impressions left in the earth and bedrock on their 
removal. The steps in these middle stairs were of thinner slabs, laid in such a way 
that one step corresponded to one bench.* The width of the third stairway from the 
west side may be measured with fair precision, ca. 0.75 m., from the dressings for 
the flanking benches of the first row as preserved on the top of the bedding block. 
The much greater width of the stairways adjacent to the stage suggests that they led 
directly to lateral entrances which, we have assumed, were reached from the north 
porch via the dressing room and the basements of the balconies. 

On top of the footrest for the second row of benches, immediately to the right 
of one ascending the third stairway from the west, a large beta is roughly cut, clearly 
designating the second row (PI. 45a). 

The front edges and corners of the one surviving and tolerably complete example 
of a back bench (A 1294) show traces of breakage which had been smoothed off in 
antiquity so as not to chafe the legs of the sitters (Pl. 45b). 

As a moulded plinth course to encircle the auditorium and lobby just above the 
level of the top of the seating space we have used an element now represented by a 
couple of fragments found between the north end of the Odeion and the colossal figures 
(Pl. 45c). The moulding consists of a cymatium with ovolo above and fascia below; 
the workmanship is characteristic of the first period of the Odeion.” 

It is probable that the tremendously massive walls needed to support the columns 
of the main order were lightened by niches which would have been eminently suitable 
for statuary. We have restored such around both auditorium and lobby in the 
intervals between columns. A large corner orthostate block of Pentelic marble (PI. 
36d) found near the northeast corner of the Odeion in a much mutilated state may 
be interpreted as coming from the angle of such a niche and we have used it as the 
basis of our restorations in the sections (Pls. 18, 19).* 


Lobby 


The long narrow room (ca. 5.60 X 25 m.) at the back of the auditorium may be 
thought of as a lobby or foyer, a convenient arrangement for the control of admission 
and a protection against the noise of traffic from the terrace of the Middle Stoa; 
a similar arrangement was employed in the Basilica of Pompeii. Since its walls have 


1 Slight indications in the clay bedding when first excavated suggest that the steps were not 
laid level as shown in the section (Fig. 9) but with a slope which would have reduced the height 
of the riser. Such a scheme was employed in the Theatre of Dionysos. 

2A 1407. Height, 0.235 m. Neither the length nor width of the block is preserved. 

2 A 1168, Preserved height, 1.56 m. (top cut away). Width, 1.01 m.; thickness (giving depth 
of niche), ca. 0.95 m. A half successful attempt had been made by late vandals to cut the great 


block in two. 
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been stripped down to their lowest foundations and the earth filling that supported 
its floor has been removed to a level over 2.00 m. beneath its floor, the scheme of the 
room can be recovered only through indirect evidence (Pl. 17). 

We have seen that the cavea as restored on the basis of surviving blocks and 
beddings rose to the level of the terrace in front of the Middle Stoa.’ Sincei this 
resulted in an auditorium of exceptionally gentle slope, the coincidence will not have 
been accidental. This consideration, combined with the limited capacity of the en- 
trance from the north in the original period and the complete lack of evidence for 
any entrance from the sides, leaves no doubt that the principal entrance was intended 
to be from the south, i. e. from the terrace of the Middle Stoa, through the balcony, 
through the lobby and so into the auditorium. The distribution of the stairways in 
the auditorium calls for three doorways between auditorium and lobby. It will be 
observed that each doorway would have pierced the wall beneath an intercolumnar 
space of the main order, thus not interfering with the support of the columns. We 
have arbitrarily restored three corresponding doorways in the opposite wall, i.e. 
between lobby and balcony. 

The analogy of the west end of the Erechtheion in its original form suggests 
that a low parapet ran between the round columns in the south end of the building. 
A fragment from such a parapet may be recognized in a small piece of marble found 
during the current excavations near the northeast corner of the Odeion (Pl. 45d).* 
It comes from the upper left corner of a slab the end of which was jointed to fit around 
the shaft of a smooth round column ca. 1.00 m. in diameter and was cut wedge-shaped 
so that it could be thrust firmly into place from inside the building. Against the 
column the parapet slab was finished with a slender pilaster crowned by a neatly 
profiled capital; the slab itself was capped by a low cornice with dentils. The outer 
face of the parapet is carved in a reticulate pattern and is heavily weathered. 


Stage and Stage Front 


Since no trace of bedding for stone or marble slabs was found in the area of the 
stage, it may be assumed that the stage was floored, as usual, with wooden planks. 
It is assumed that this floor lay on a level with that of the dressing room, i.e. ca. 
1.20 m. above the orchestra. 

Of the socle for the stage front the easternmost block remains in place: a piece 
of gray-blue Hymettian marble moulded in front (Pls. 42b, 44b; Fig. 11). Much of 
the underpinning for the remainder of the socle has survived: small blocks of poros 
beneath the joints in the socle course, elsewhere a packing of field stones. In the tops 
of the poros bedding blocks are pry-holes but no dowel-holes. 


*A 1404. Overall thickness, 0.14m.; preserved length, 0.28 m.; preserved height, 0.165 m. 
The parapet has been indicated in the north-south section (Pl. 18) but not in the east-west section 
(Pl. 19) for fear of confusing the main lines of the restoration. 
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In the line of the stage front, in the extreme northeastern corner of the orchestra, 
is a re-used block of dark gray Eleusinian limestone with a sinking in its top for the 
reception of a marble statue that would have faced in slightly toward the axis of the 
auditorium. It will be observed from Pl. 44b that the bedding extends beyond the 
block of Eleusinian limestone into the first block of the plinth for the stage front so 
that one would be inclined to regard the statue and its base as a late insertion. Since, 
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Fig. 11. Stage Front: Plan of Actual State, Restored Elevation and Section 


however, there is no trace of disturbance in the orchestra floor, the arrangement may 
be taken as original. At the opposite (west) end of the stage front, an impression 
in the mortar bedding for the orchestra floor attests a corresponding statue base; 
this one, however, was cut from a single block. 
The scheme of the stage front proper may be recovered from a few surviving 
marbles found chiefly in the debris that overlay the orchestra and from the cuttings 
in the one surviving block of the plinth. The outer ends of the joists for the stage 
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floor would seem to have been carried on a fairly heavy wall of rough masonry which 
was faced with a marble screen panelled with herms.* 

Of the heavy wall nothing remains but traces of mortar on the back part of the 
top of the plinth, together with a little packing of broken stone behind the plinth. 
It will be observed in the section (Fig. 11) that the back of the plinth is rebated ; 
it is quite possible that the lower ends of the wall blocks were cut with a correspond- 
ing notch which would have prevented them from being thrust forward by the 
pressure of the earth filling behind; a similar device has been noted in the seats of 
the auditorium. 

Of the marble screen the essential elements are now available. No complete herm 
has come to light but one fragment from the upper part of the shaft was found in 
the area of the orchestra (S 1213) and one fragment from the bottom of the shaft 
in the Stoa of Attalos whither it had been taken, no doubt, by the builders of the 
“Valerian Wall” (S 1391; Fig. 11; Pls. 46, 47b). The shaft is of greenish white 
Karystian marble, dressed smooth on front and sides, rough behind, 0.185 m. wide, 
0.14 m. thick. The lower end of the shaft is cut with a short tenon which fits neatly 
into a rectangular sinking in the top of the plinth; along the front and the two sides 
of this sinking is a setting line to mark the outer limit of the shaft proper. In the 
upper of the two fragments from the shaft is a socket for the reception of the pudenda 
which were presumably of bronze. 

A shallow socket in the top of the shaft shows that the head was cut separately 
and attached. Three heads in a tolerably complete state and a fragment of a fourth 
are available for association with the herms (Pls. 46-49). All were carved from 
brilliant white Pentelic marble, at a scale of about three quarters life; two are female 
and two male. The two female heads (S 553 and S 554; Pls. 46, 48) were found 
among the burnt debris overlying the orchestra; the more complete male head (S 558; 
Pl. 49 a-c) comes from a level of the late Roman period some 15 metres to the east 
of the Odeion while the fragment (S 597; Pl. 49d) came to light in the area of the 
stage. Both female heads are heavily stained but not burned; the male head is deeply 
calcined; the fragment is fresh and crisp. The two female heads are of the same 
ideal, fifth-century, type: beautifully clean in design, utterly without expression, the 
hair parted in the middle and carried back in a wavy mass over either ear. The male 
heads also, so far as one may judge from their present condition, are of one type, 
with short flame-shaped locks and an encircling ribbon drawn low across the fore- 
head (the more fragmentary head was jointed on the line of the lower edge of the 
ribbon) ; these two are clearly based on a fifth-century athlete type. 


kgs Cf. in general the “ Phaidros Bema” in the Theatre of Dionysos, described in detail by 
Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, 1: Die Ruine, pp. 41 ff. Perhaps also pertinent is Pollux, 
IV, 124: 10 8 trocxijyov Kioot Kat &yadpariors éxexdopnto mpos 7d O€arpov retpappévors, trd Td Aoyeiov 
KELJLEVOV. 
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The heads were cut in high relief against a rectangular plaque of marble of the 
same width as the shaft of the herm. The top of the plaque together with the back 
part of the top of the head were cut down in such a way as to form a ledge for the 
support of a horizontal member. In the top of the plaque are cuttings for two iron 
clamps of 1 shape, one leading off to either side, clearly intended to secure the 
herms to an adjacent member." 

These clamp cuttings in the tops of the herms have permitted the certain identi- 
fication of one fragmentary example of the intervening slabs (A 1174; Pl. 46). The 
slab was cut from greenish white marble of Karystos like that of the shaft, smooth 
in front, rough behind. Only the upper left corner of the orthostate remains.” In the 
top of the slab is a clamp cutting that corresponds precisely in shape and placing with 
those in the tops of the herms and shows that the edge of the slab abutted directly on 
the side of the herm in such a way that the shaft of the herm projected about 0.08 m. 
beyond the face of the slab. 

The crowning horizontal member above herms and slabs is represented by several 
fragments found among the debris above the orchestra (A 586; Pls. 46, 47a). The 
member had a sima-like profile richly and delicately carved with an interlacing lotus 
and palmette design. Neither the original height nor width is preserved. If, however, 
a plain fascia be restored below, it will fit satisfactorily on the ledge in the tops of 
the herm heads. That little is missing from the back of the block is shown by the 
presence of a clamp cutting near the preserved back edge, intended presumably to 
secure the moulded member to the substantial backing wall. The top of the moulded 
member is slightly worn by traffic. We have assumed that the top of this member 
represented the floor level of the stage. 

There is no direct evidence for the height of the stage. It may be taken as 
virtually certain, however, that the floor of the stage lay at the same level as that of 
the dressing room, which would mean that it rose ca. 1.20 m. above the orchestra floor. 
Such a solution would accord well with the slight indication given by the mass of 
packing in the area of the stage and would also result in satisfactory proportions for 
the herms. 

Nor have we direct evidence for the spacing of the herms. In view of the thin- 
ness of the marble orthostates, however, the interaxial space could not have been great. 
We have restored the unit as 1.00 m., which permits of a panel almost square (0.82 m. 
wide, 0.89 m. high) and brings the heads into a satisfactory relationship with the 


1 The height of the heads from crown to chin is 0.18 m. in S 553, 0.17 m. inS 554 and 0.175 m, 
in S558. The preserved height of the fragment (S 597) is 0.09 m., but its scale is identical with 
that of the other heads. The thickness of the plaque is 0.07 m. in S 553, 0.08m. in S554 and 


0.045 m. in S 558. : 
Orieece 0.115 m.; preserved height, 0.46 m.; preserved width, 0.345 m. Found above the 


orchestra. 
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elements of the carved moulding above. This spacing also allows a herm to stand on , 
the axis of the building, others to be centred on the principal north to south bands 
in the orchestra floor. Such a restoration would call for a total of 17 herms. 

The restored drawings of Fig. 11 will make clear the syntax of the composition 
of the stage front; they will not, however, bring out the effect produced by the com- 
bination of various marbles: blue in the plinth, greenish white in the herm shafts and 
intervening orthostates, brilliant white in the heads and the carved crowning member. 

The decorated part of the stage front may be assumed to have been bounded to 
right and left by the statues, the bases for which have been discussed above. Beddings 
and traffic-worn surfaces on the tops of the two surviving steps of the stairway in 
the east wing suggest that the marble facing, probably without herms, continued 
beyond the statues to the very corners of the stage, flanking the stairways. These 
stairways were so arranged as to permit communication between orchestra and stage 
as well as between orchestra and corridor. There is no trace, and little possibility, 
of there having been any other stone stairway between orchestra and stage although 
there may well have been moveable wooden stairs of the kind illustrated in the wall 
paintings of Pompeii.’ 

Of the scaenae frons nothing remains in place above the lowest foundations nor 
has anything from its superstructure been recognized. On the analogy of the Roofed 
Theatre at Pompeii, however, we may assume a modest treatment probably with 
painted rather than sculptural or architectural decoration. 


Scaena 


The scaena or dressing room consisted of a single long room measuring internally 
about 26.60 X 6.70 m. (Pl. 17). It was floored with marble slabs of which a few were 
found in place near the east end; * elsewhere the mortar bedding retains the impres- 
sions of the missing slabs and permits the recovery of the scheme of the floor. The 
major part of the floor was of white Pentelic marble but in either half of the long 
room a rectangle was outlined in blue. This floor resembles closely that of the orches- 
tra in material and construction but is less solidly founded and less elaborately 
patterned.* 


1M. Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theatre, Princeton, 1939, p. 342. In the 
top of the first step of the stairway in the east wing, just to the east of the bedding for the statue, 
is a sinking in which some object was leaded and subsequently removed by careful chiselling (Fig. 
11). Since there is no pour channel this must have been some comparatively small free-standing 
object rather than a dowel in a block. Its purpose is not apparent. 

* These slabs were pulled out and scattered during World War II. 

* Above the pre-Odeion surface of the square was thrown a packing, 0.20 to 0.50 m. thick, 
of working chips and gray clay. On the levelled top of this packing was laid a course of field 
stones the size of a man’s hand and over these was poured the mortar bedding for the slabs. 
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A glance at the plans (PI. 17) will show that the tripartite division of the floor 
would have corresponded with the conventional three doors leading to the stage. A 
comparison of the plans shown in Pl. 17, centre and right, will demonstrate further 
that doorways centred on the axis of the building and on the lateral panels in the 
floor of the scene building would in each case have been centred also between pilasters 
of the main order of the building, again a satisfactory correspondence. In our 
restored plan we have suggested a doorway in either end of the long room permitting 
communication with the lateral corridors and through them with the auditorium; for 
this, however, there is no positive evidence. 

Near the southeast corner of the scaena are traces of a large pedestal that must 
have risen against the south wall of the room. The underpinning consisted of two 
rough pieces of marble set down in the bedding for the marble floor. Low vertical 
slabs of a white marble facing for the plinth were found in place by the excavators. 
The identity in material and workmanship between this base and the orchestra, and 
the absence of any sign of later disturbance, prove that the pedestal was part of the 
criginal construction. The overall dimensions of the base were about 1.50 X 1.80 m. 
No trace of a corresponding pedestal was found at the other end of the room although 
the underpinning for the marble floor is sufficiently well preserved at the crucial point. 
The pedestal presumably carried a large statue, conceivably that which is now repre- 
sented by fragments to be discussed below (pp. 79 f.). 

The dimensions of the room and its marble floor suggest that it was regarded 
as a place of some importance beyond mere utility. It is to be noted also that the small 
columns which supported the balcony in the corresponding spaces on the other three 
sides of the building do not occur in the north chamber. We have therefore assumed 
that the balcony did not carry across the north front of the building but that the scaena 
rose through the full height of the balcony and its basement. Such a restoration would 
accord well with the presence of a porch against the north facade (to be described 
below) and with the scale of the statue to be restored in the southeast corner of 
the room. 


North Porch and Monument Bases 


On the axis of the Odeion and adjacent to its north facade are the foundations 
of a small rectangular structure that can scarcely be interpreted as anything other 
than a porch (PI. 29a). The overall width of the foundation was 7.60 m., its pro- 
jection from the face of the wall 5.40 m. In material and construction the foundation 
is identical with that of the north wall of the Odeion and since, moreover, the two 
foundations interlock, there can be no doubt of their contemporaneity. At some time 
in the history of the Odeion the porch was dismantled and most of its material was 
removed, including even some of the lowest foundation blocks. The pits left by their 
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removal were filled with firm packed gravel and with working chips from the con- 
struction of a series of seven stairways that replaced the porch. There remain in 
place, therefore, only some ten blocks of the lowest foundation course and the trenches 
which give us the complete outline of the structure. 

A consideration of the section (Pl. 18) indicates that the difference in level 
between the area to the north of the porch and the floor of the scaena could have 
been made good by a euthynteria and three steps around the porch together with 
an additional single step between porch and scaena. ‘Since the foundation is of 
the same width on front and sides, a prostyle arrangement is indicated, undoubtedly 
with four columns. In our restoration (Pl. 59) we have had in mind the porches 
on the Tower of the Winds. 


Fig. 12. Re-used Step Blocks, Perhaps from the North Porch 


Nothing of the stonework of the porch from above ground level has been found 
unless it be several blocks that were re-used in a series of statue bases set against the 
north facade in conjunction with the seven stairways that took the place of the porch. 
Among this material are five blocks of poros which were employed as orthostates in 
the second from the east of the series of statue bases and a sixth in the westernmost 
pedestal of the same series. The most characteristic piece is that which now forms 
the north end of the second pedestal from the east (Pl. 28b).* In its material, in the 
shape of its clamp cutting and in the narrow Werkzoll along the outer edge of its 
original top surface this block is identical with the blocks in the euthynteria course 
of the large monument base at the northeast corner of the Odeion which is certainly 
an integral part of the original construction. It is tempting therefore to regard the 
block of Pl. 28b as from the euthynteria of the original north porch of the Odeion. 

Two of the marble step blocks of the original north porch may be recognized 
with some degree of probability in the lowest step of the first stairway from the east 


1The block is of gray-brown poros, and measures 1.125 X 0.67 X 0.29m. A clamp, a dowel 
and a pry cutting in its original top all date from the original use. A mason’s mark in the shape 
of a large gamma was cut by the re-users in the same surface. Another block of the same original 
series re-used in the same pedestal is marked with a rho. 
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in the series of seven later stairways (Fig. 12). The blocks are of Hymettian marble 
and well worked. Each has a clamp cutting at either end, one a dowel cutting in the 
middle, all from the original use. Each block is lettered at either end, a clear indication 
of re-use. In their original, as in their secondary, position these blocks served as steps. 
The width of the tread in the original use, as shown by the positions of the cuttings 
and by the tooling, was ca. 0.32 m., the height 0.29 m.* 

It seems probable, therefore, that when the original small porch on the axis 
of the building was removed to make way for the series of seven stairways with 
flanking statue bases the material from the porch was re-used in the construction 
of the new stairs and the pedestals. 

At either extremity of the north facade of the building are foundations for 
large monuments, undoubtedly contemporary with the original construction. The 
monuments, like the columnar porch, must have enlivened the otherwise dull expanse 
of the wall. 

The eastern monument base was clearly intended to be a square, 5.73 m. to the 
side, but the necessity of avoiding the northwest corner of a large earlier monument 
that flanked the Panathenaic Way obliged the architect to swing the north end of 
the new base slightly in toward the axis of the Odeion (Pls. 16, 17, 28a) ; the aberra- 
tion would scarcely have been perceptible in antiquity. 

Of this eastern base there remain in situ two courses of heavy poros blocks, 
apparently continuous throughout the area of the base; several blocks of the upper 
of these two courses have been removed from near the middle in late times (Pl. 28a). 
The upper course is bounded on the three exposed faces of the foundation by a row 
of poros blocks, the outer faces of which were finished to be visible over their full 
height. Two pairs of these blocks in the north front of the base are bound to one 
another by clamps. The third (now missing) course was set back, as shown by 
weathering lines, about 0.16 m. from the edge of the second course on the north side 
where the evidence is accessible and presumably also on the east and west sides where 
the second course is now overlaid by late Roman concrete foundations. The careful 
dressing of the top of the second course suggests that the third was of marble, 1. e. 
part of the marble facing around a core of cheaper material. 

That base and Odeion are contemporary is shown clearly not only by similarity 
in material and workmanship but also by the bonding of their foundations which 
may be observed at the southwest corner of the base. 

The size, the shape and the massive construction of the foundation at once 
suggest a chariot group which would have shown to splendid advantage rising 


1 Three marble step blocks remain in the sixth and seventh from the east of the series of seven 
late stairways along the north facade of the building; all of these are re-used blocks but none is 
of the same series as those illustrated in Fig. 12 and none can be associated with the porch. 
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against the front of the Odeion in clear view of those coming up the Panathenaic 
Way.” 

A fountain flowed from the north face of the pedestal for the quadriga (PI. 28a). 
Two rectangular beddings at the edge of the top of the second course of the founda- 
tion for the quadriga presumably carried supports for a pair of spouts which poured 
their water into a shallow basin measuring 1.70 X 3.30m. The floor of the basin 
pitched steeply from east to west toward a small drain hole at the middle of the west 
end; the depth at the east was 0.24 m. increasing to 0.35 m. at the west. The entire 
floor, the east wall and half the west wall of the basin remain, all roughly put together 
of re-used marble blocks. The basin was waterproofed by means of hydraulic cement 
of lime and pounded tile applied to the inner faces of the walls and to the junction 
of walls and floor. No trace has yet been found of the source of the water; it was 
brought, presumably, in lead pipes which normally vanish. 

No specific evidence is available as to the time when the fountain was installed. 
Its rough construction would argue against its contemporaneity with the original 
period of the Odeion yet its symmetrical relationship with the quadriga base clearly 
implies that the fountain was erected while the monument was still intact. It may 
therefore be associated with the second period of the building. 

The monument base at the west end of the north facade has fared worse than 
the eastern. All the blocks have disappeared, leaving only an impression in the earth. 
Since the pottery and coins found in the bottom of the pillaged foundation trench 
are of the fourth century after Christ, it appears probable that the last foundation 
blocks of the monument base were removed by the builders of the great Gymnasium 
about A.D. 400. 


+ The plinth beneath the actual statues of chariot groups in Athens normally measures about 
3 metres across the front and a little more from front to back. When the group stood on a high 
pedestal the stepping of the courses meant that the lower foundations considerably exceeded these 
dimensions. One of the most pertinent parallels is provided by the tall “ Monument of Agrippa,” 
in front of the Propylaia; its lowest foundations measure 5.23 X 5.29 m., its plinth 3.095 X 3.580 m. 
(R. Bohn, Die Propylaeen der Akropolis zu Athen, Berlin and Stuttgart, 1882, pls. II, XX1; W. B. 
Dinsmoor, A.J.d., XXIV, 1920, p. 83). The chariot group erected on the Acropolis to commemorate 
a victory over the Boeotians and Chalcidians has been restored in its second position, with a pedestal 
two courses high, the lower course measuring ca. 3.40 X 3.60 m., the upper course or plinth ca. 2.95 
x 3.20 m. (G. P. Stevens, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 504 ff.; A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, 
p. 158; Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, Nos. 168 and iva 
The front of the plinth for a bronze quadriga dedicated by Pinapes in the middle of the fifth 
century has been restored with a width of 3.00m. (Raubitschek, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 2158; 
Dedications, No. 174). Two other near-by foundations in the Agora probably carried quadrigae, 
one projecting from the mid point of the terrace of the Stoa of Attalos (measuring 5.70 X 6.20 m. 
on its lowest foundations), the other at the east edge of the Panathenaic Way between the Stoa 
of Attalos and the Library of Pantainos (5.20m. square measured on its foundations). Still 
another quadriga base may be recognized at the north edge of the great stairway by which one 
ascended from the Agora to the Hephaisteion (4.90 X 5.80 m. on its lowest foundations: Hesperia 
VI, 1937, p. 219, fig. 126, p. 221). 
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_The impression left by the blocks shows that the monument base was set close 
against the face of the north wall of the building, and that it had an overall north- 
to-south width of 2.40m. The western end of the base would seem to have been 
aligned with the west side of the building. Eastward the end of the base is obscured 
by a late Roman foundation. It seems probable, however, that the long base, like the 
quadriga base, was placed symmetrically with respect to the balcony. On this assump- 
tion the base would have had an overall length of ca. 7.00 m. 

We have no indication from the excavation as to the nature of the monument 
that stood on this base. The long narrow proportions of the base would suggest a 
row of statues, conceivably those of Philip, Alexander and the Epigonoi seen by 
Pausanias in front of the building (I, 8, 6 and 9, 4) but for this there is no direct 
evidence. 

A narrow foundation consisting of a single row of heavy poros blocks may be 
traced along the foot of the outer face of the north wall of the Odeion between the 
central porch and the lateral monument bases and also along the foot of the east and 
west walls near their northern ends (Pl. 16). Identity of material and workmanship 
and the way in which the blocks are set against the main foundations of the building 
show clearly that they are part of the original construction. Those along the north 
facade were subsequently overlaid by the marble stairways and statue bases that 
were built here at a later date. 

Between the columnar porch and the eastern base three blocks remain in place.* 
They rest on the dressed bedrock, but are not laid as deep as the lowest blocks of the 
main foundation nor do they course with that foundation. Eastward of the surviving 
pair of blocks there would appear to have been one more, but the line seems certainly 
to have stopped short of the great eastern monument base. Along the west side of 
the building a single block remains in position very near the northwest corner,” and 
a bedding for the southward continuation of the line of blocks extended 6.40 m. from 
the corner. On the east side advantage was taken of two blocks that had apparently 
been laid in error for the main foundation of the building (p. 42). Southward of 
these two blocks the bedding for the supplementary foundation could be traced, its 
maximum possible length being 8.00 m., its probable length being ca. 6.50 m., corre- 
sponding closely, that is, with the bedding on the west side of the building. The 
pottery from the trench left by the removal of the row of blocks on the east side would 
suggest that they were pulled out at the same time as the blocks along the north facade 
were overlaid by marble steps and monument bases. 

There is no clear indication of the purpose of this foundation. Its comparatively 


1They are of gray poros. The two eastern blocks, the tops of which have been cut down, 
measure 0.45 m. high, 0.48 m. wide, 1.24 and 1.18 m. long. The third, of which one end is missing, 
measures, 0.43 m. high, 0.48 m. wide, 0.78 m. long. 

2 The block measures 0.97 X 0.56 X 0.33 m. high. 
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shallow bedding shows that it carried nothing of great weight, certainly no structural 
part of the building. Perhaps the most plausible explanation is that it supported 
benches—very welcome in this busy part of the square. 


Balcony 


We now turn from the central core of the building to consider the lesser elements 
to east, west and south. As noted above, we have proposed to restore here an outward- 
looking balcony or loggia supported on a basement storey (Pls. 19, 20). 

The plan of the basement was simple and may be recovered with assurance. 
Along all three sides ran an open corridor, 6.67 m. wide on the east and west, 6.82 m. 
on the south, with a plain wall on either side. The inner face of the outer wall was 
covered with white stucco, and the opposite wall on the inner side, of which nothing 
now remains above ground level, was doubtless finished in the same way. Apart from 
the indirect access through the north porch and scaena hypothecated above (p. 69) 
no trace has yet been found of an entrance to the basement, although the more 
thorough exploration of the areas to east and west of the Odeion may reveal such. 

On the mid line of the corridor stood a row of small columns for the support 
of the floor above, seven across the south, nine in each of the long sides. These 
columns rested on blocks of limestone or marble, rough and irregular in outline but 
concealed originally by the earthen floor. Although no complete shaft has been found, 
the stumps of nine still stand in place and the upper part of one came to light on the 
floor of the corridor near the southeast corner of the building (Pls. 24, 27a, 50a). 
The shafts are of coarse Pentelic marble, unfluted and hammer dressed. Their lower 
diameter is 0.40 m., the upper diameter 0.36 m.; they were probably monolithic.* No 
capital has been found suitable to these shafts. 

Although the spacing of the columns varies as between the south side and the 
long sides and even within each of the sides, the second column from the south on 
both the east and west side was placed with great precision so as to align with the 
north wall of the south corridor. This was so arranged, no doubt, in order that a 
heavy beam might be carried across both the east and west corridors on this line, 
permitting the series of transverse joists to continue unbroken throughout the whole 
length of the south corridor. North of the same line both the east and west corridors 
would also have been overlaid by unbroken series of transverse joists. In all three 
corridors these joists would have been supported at their mid points by the continuous 
longitudinal beam carried by the small columns.’ 


* There is no trace of dowels in either top or bottom of the shaft; in the centre of each of these 
surfaces, however, is a mark for compasses. 
* A similar scheme was followed in the South Basilica at Corinth (4.J.4., XXXIX, 1935, 


pp. 60 f.; Ancient Corinth, A Guide to the Excavations, ed. 4, Athens, 1947, p. 65; Hesperia, 
XVIII, 1949, pp. 153 ff.). 
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We have no direct evidence for the height of the basement storey of the balcony. 
Tt would be clearly desirable, however, to have the floor of the upper storey on a level 
with the top of the cavea and hence with the floor of the lobby, as also with the terrace 
of the Middle Stoa. We have therefore restored it in our sections exactly on a level 
with the floor of the lobby and one step higher than the terrace of the Middle Stoa. 
This restoration puts the floor of the upper storey 3.55 m. above that of the basement, 
a dimension thoroughly appropriate to the scale of the basement columns and very 
close to that of the comparable basement storey around the South Basilica in Corinth. 

The existence of a second storey in this part of the building is indicated both 
by the general desirability of having the balcony roofed and by the following specific 
evidence. On the floor of the east corridor, between the second and third columns 
from the south, was found the curious marble member (A 1158) that appears on 
the extreme left in Pl. 50a. A fragment of a second specimen came to light in the 
debris overlying the southwest corner of the building (A 1159). The complete 
example has the appearance of a plain square capital, its top projecting uniformly 
on all four sides. In plan it measures 0.49 m. square on top, 0.423 m. square on the 
bottom; its height is 0.345 m. The surfaces are all hammer dressed and exceedingly 
fresh. The key to the interpretation is given by the better preserved remains of the 
Abaton at Epidauros.’ On the analogy of that building we are to restore on top of 
the round shaft of our column a capital of such generous breadth as to support on 
the middle of its top the square capital-like member and also to carry alongside that 
member the heavy beams that bore the joists. The purpose of the surviving member 
was to carry the marble column of a second storey without the intervention of wood 
between marble and marble. It is probable that there was only one column near the 
southeast corner and one near the southwest corner of the upper storey; elsewhere 
the full width of the corridor could easily have been spanned by joists unsupported 
in the middle and strong enough to carry a light wooden ceiling. This arrangement 
would have guaranteed the maximum freedom of movement and of view in the upper 
storey. 

Since nothing beyond the roof tiles of the upper storey or balcony proper has 
yet been recognized, its restoration must depend largely on our conception of its func- 
tion. Various possibilities may be considered. Were the balcony and the basement 
below intended to facilitate communications within the building? Only, it would seem, 
to a limited extent, viz. between scaena and orchestra on the ground floor and in the 
approach to the lobby on the upper floor level; neither in itself was enough to justify 
the construction of the balcony or its basement. Again, the balcony might be regarded 


1 Kavvadias, Upaxrixd, 1905, pp. 74 ff., fig. 17, pl. Z’. The two-storeyed addition to the Abaton 
in which this construction occurs is dated by Kavvadias simply “to the Roman period.” It has 
much in common with our Odeion corridors. 
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as an additional foyer or promenade for the concert-goers, i. e. the equivalent of the 
colonnades which Vitruvius (V, 9) recommended to be placed within reach of the 
open-air theatre. For our building, however, the promenade space would have been 
inordinately large and in any case a promenade was already at hand inthe Middle Stoa. 

It seems preferable, therefore, to dissociate the balcony in function from the 
concert hall. If now we assume that the balcony looked outward rather than inward 
we may regard it as an extension of the terraces of the Middle Stoa and suppose that 
it was intended primarily for the same purpose as that terrace, viz. to provide a 
vantage ground from which great numbers of people might look down on spectacles, 
above all on the Panathenaic Procession as it made its way diagonally across the 
square immediately to the east of the Odeion. On this assumption we have restored 
an open colonnade to east, west and south and have carried it around the northeast 
and northwest corners up to the ends of the scaena. There must have been a parapet, 
of course, between the columns, and on the south side some means of controlling 
admission since, as one may infer from Vitruvius (V, 1, 2), the charge for admission 
to such desirable places on festival days was likely to yield a considerable revenue. 
The shape and spacing of the columns as shown in the restored drawings is purely 
schematic. The height of the order must have been great enough to permit doorways 
of appropriate height, say ca. 3.50 metres, between balcony and lobby. On the assump- 
tion that the roof of the balcony carried unbroken over the scene building its cornice 
was presumably high enough to run above the ridge of the north porch in somewhat 
the same relation as that between the central core of the Erechtheion and its north 
porch. To meet these conditions the total height of the order of the balcony (and of 
its ceiling) must have been about 4.00 metres. This is approximately the same scale 
as the upper storey of the Stoa of Attalos, a satisfactory correspondence. 

What now was the function of the basement storey beneath the balcony? The 
breadth of the outer foundations suggests, as we have seen, that the original intention 
was to have an open colonnade at ground level as well as above. As actually carried 
out, however, the lower storey was very much of a basement, plainly finished and with 
only limited means of access. Such space could have served admirably for the storage 
of supplies against an impending siege, a possibility that must have occurred to the 
elder citizens who could recall the horrors of famine induced by Sulla’s siege some 
70 years before." Or the basement may conceivably have been employed for com- 
mercial purposes as in the Building of Eumachia in Pompeii.’ Actually, however, the 
very freshness of its floor, walls and columns indicates that this part of the building 
was very little used and it may well be that in the design of the Odeion as finally 
conceived it was regarded primarily as underpinning for the open gallery above. A 


*On the question of making provision against siege cf. Vitruvius, V, 9, 8. 
* A. Mau and F. W. Kelsey, Pompeii, its Life and Art, New York, 1899, pp. 110-118. 
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similar purpose was served by the cryptoporticus beneath the outer aisles of the Julian 
and South Basilicas at Corinth which are a few years later in date but very similar 
in dimensions and construction." The principle was commonly employed also in the 
Campanian villas, e. g. the “ Villa of Diomedes ”* and the Villa of the Mysteries.° 
A similar combination of a closed lower storey and an upper storey is to be noted also 
in the addition made in the Roman period to the Abaton at Epidauros.‘ 

It is an interesting indication of the curiously dual nature of the Odeion in the 
Agora (inside auditorium, outside loggia) that in more normal buildings the corre- 
sponding cryptoporticus underlay the outer edge of the auditorium proper. Such an 
arrangement may be observed both in rectangular buildings, such as the “‘ Geronti- 
kon” at Nysa on the Maeander* and at Anemurium in Cilicia ® and in semicircular 
buildings such as the Odeum at Corinth.’ 


Drainage 


A capacious terracotta drain protected the building from groundwater around 
its southeast corner where the foundations and even the floor of the corridor were 
set down deep below the surrounding ground level and where the soil tends to be soggy 
even today in the winter months. 

This drain has its beginning along the south side of the Odeion, some 1.80 m. 
west of the southeast corner ; after turning the corner in a right angle, it hugs closely 
the east foundation of the Odeion, running north to a point 9.00 m. south of the 
northeast corner of the building (Pl. 16). Here the drain now stops abruptly and 
no further trace of it has as yet been found. Further exploration may someday show 
that it turned eastward to avoid the large earlier monument adjoining the Odeion 
farther north; but it is quite possible that it never continued beyond its present end. 

The stratification (Pl. 50b) shows that provision for the drain was made in 
cutting the bedding for the east wall of the Odeion. The tiles would seem to have 
been inserted between the laying of the second and third courses of the east wall; 
layers of working chips from the dressing of three successive courses of the wall 
still lie undisturbed above the drain at one point. 


1 Art and Archaeology, XIV, 1922, pp. 207-209; A.J.A., TX RT 1935) poe G0 UL 1937, 
p. 549; Corinth, Guide*, pp. 51f., 65; Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 153 ff. The cryptoporticus 
beneath the South Basilica was abandoned after a few years and filled with earth, which suggests 
that it was regarded as of no great practical value. 

2 Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, pp. 349-354. 

8 A. Maiuri, La Villa dei Misteri, Rome, 1931, pp. 46 ff., 86 ff., Pl. D, figs. 36-38. 

4 Kavvadias, Ilpaxrud, 1905, pp. 63-89. 

5W. v. Diest, Jahrbuch, Erganzungsheft X, 1913, Nysa ad Maeandrum, pp. 36-40; K. 
Kourouniotes, ’Apx. AcAriov, VII, 1921-22, pp. 1-68, 227-241; W. A. McDonald, The Political 
Meeting Places of the Greeks, Baltimore, 1943, pp. 219-224. 

6 F, Mazois and M. Gau, Les ruines de Pompéi, IV, Paris, 1839, pl. XXVIII. 

70. Broneer, Corinth, X, The Odeum, Cambridge, Mass., 1932. 
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The drain channel is oval in cross-section and is made up of pairs of massive 
tiles, with a packing of field stones between them and the wall foundations." 

Another drain led northward out of the west end of the orchestra, apparently 
to provide for the convenient disposal of the water used in scrubbing the interior of 
the building; the capacity of the drain is too small to support any argument for an 
hypaethral auditorium (Pls. 16, 22). 

This drain had its beginning 1.60 m. east of the west extremity of the orchestra 
and doubtless received its water through a small aperture cut in the socle of the stage 
front. The marble floor of the orchestra pitches toward this point with a scarcely 
perceptible slope (0.02 m. in the length and ca. 0.01 m. in the breadth of the floor). 
Between the line of the stage front and that of the north wall of the Odeion the drain 
was oval in cross-section, like that along the east side of the building. Beyond the 
north wall, where the ground level slopes downward, the large oval channel gives 
way to a small trough rectangular in section and covered with flat terracotta tiles.* 
The joints between the tiles, both the oval and the rectangular, are carefully sealed 
with hard white lime mortar. Alongside the oval tiles and above them is a packing 
of field stones imbedded in soft lime mortar. The drain can now be traced to a point 
some 30 m. north of the Odeion; it no doubt emptied into some large drain beneath 
the Panathenaic Way. 


Incidental Sculpture 


As a prominent theatrical building of its period the Odeion must have been richly 
adorned with sculpture. We have already found some evidence of this in the sculptural 
decoration of the stage front; it remains to examine a number of incidental pieces. 

A possible candidate for one of the bases at the ends of the stage front is a life- 
sized marble statue of Dionysos, found in 1935 built into a late wall some 27 metres 
to the northeast (Pl. 51).° The youthful god wore long locks, and over his left 
shoulder a skin clearly marked as that of a goat by the one surviving horn. The left 
arm is to be restored as resting on a support, doubtless a tree stump, the position 
of which is attested by the scar of a strut on the thigh and an imperfectly finished 
area on the hip. The right arm rose abruptly; its root is pressed so close to the neck 
as to suggest that the right hand rested languidly on the god’s head: a common attitude 
with this divinity,* and one thoroughly appropriate to the situation. 


1 Interior measurements : 0.40 X 0.90 m. The tiles are 0.59 m. (two feet) long. Each pair was 
baked together in the kiln so as to ensure proper matching. The fall in the drain from south to north 
is 0.80 m. in a distance of 43 m. 

* The sections of rectangular channel measure 0.64 m. long, 0.20m. wid d 
inside. The cover tiles are 0.21 X 0.34 X 0.04 m. thick. xe St EE 

. 531. Cf. Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 12 ff. Preserved height, 1.10 m. 

Compare, for example, a small marble statue of Dionysos in this pose found in the German 
excavations on the west slope of the Acropolis (Ath. Mitt., XXI, 1896, p. 269). 
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Three fragments of a colossal marble statue found in the course of the current 
excavations around the north front of the Odeion may be associated with each other 


and ee be assigned a place in'the building with some plausibility. All are of Pentelic 
marble. 


LsPart of a Foot (S 1220). Pl.52b. 


Found above the westernmorst of the marble stairs in the north facade along 
with many chips from the breaking up of the architectural members of the Odeion. 
Maximum dimension of fragment, 0.31 m.; width of first three toes, 0.11 m.; 
width of great toe, 0.075 m.; thickness of plinth, 0.14 m. 

There remains part of the first three toes of a left foot. The modelling is 
competent, precise, dry. The surface is so fresh as to indicate that the statue stood 
indoors. Its scale may be reckoned as approximately 2% times life, its standing 
height, therefore, as about 5% metres. 


@esrracment with Drapery (5 1305). PI. 52c, lower. 

Found ca. 10m. north of the middle of the north fagade of the Odeion. 
Maximum dimension of fragment, 0.94 m. 

This is merely a flake from a rounded part, probably the hip, of a very large 
figure. None of the preserved surface, apparently, was intended to be visible: 
it is dressed in part with a point, in part with a narrow gouge and elsewhere is 
summarily smoothed. In the area finished with the gouge is a puntillo or measuring 
point. 


3. Fragment with Drapery (S 1343). Pl. 52c, upper. 

Found in the current excavations ca. 15 m. northwest of the northwest corner 
of the Odeion. Maximum dimension of the fragment, 1.00 m. Most of the surface 
is finished with a narrow gouge; some of it is summarily smoothed; the tooling 
is identical with that of fragment No. 2. The three holes near the middle of the 
marble mark the beginning of an attempt to break it up into smaller fragments. 

In view of its rough surface the fragment must come from the back of the 
figure. It is perhaps most easily interpreted as from the back of the right shoulder 
with the stump of the right arm thrust well out. 


The discovery of the two “ flakes ” of the statue in the vicinity of the north front 
of the Odeion points to that area as the place where the statue stood. These fragments 
presumably broke off when the statue first fell; that they were moved far in later 
times is improbable since they show no trace of re-use and each of them is a full 
burden for four men. The fresh condition of the foot, as already noted, makes it 
practically certain that the statue stood indoors. The only suitable bedding known 
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within the building is the rectangular base toward the east end of the scaena. The 
dimensions of this base (1.50 X 1.80 m. at floor level) would be appropriate to a 
standing figure of the scale of ours, i.e. 2% times life size, and such a position, in 
which the statue would have been backed close against a wall, would account satis- 
iactorily for the rough state of the surface of our two large fragments. 

As for the identification of the figure, it is tempting to regard it as “the statue 
of Dionysos worth seeing ” noted by Pausanias inside the Odeion (I, 14, 1). It might 
then be restored as a heavily draped Dionysos of the “ Sardanapalos ty ee 

A small piece of marble sculpture that may be attributed with fair assurance to 
the original decoration of the building is illustrated in Pl. 52a: a fragment from the 
head of a helmetted Athena that was found on the floor of the basement under the 
west balcony near the southwest corner of the building and beneath its destruction 
debris. The scale is about one half life.? At the top edge is a trace of a raised cheek- 
plate: hence the piece is to be regarded as a copy or adaptation of the Athena Par- 
thenos of somewhat the same order as the Varvakeion Statuette. The fresh state 
of the surface implies that the sculpture stood indoors rather than outdoors, but 
beyond that it would be rash to speculate. The competent dry style of the head is 
reminiscent of the heads from the stage front, although the Athena can scarcely be 
by the same hand. 

Undoubtedly to be regarded as part of the original decoration of the building 
are two interesting bases of Pentelic marble intended for the support of bronze statues. 
The first base (S 1212) was found in a fairly complete state at a point due east of the 
east end of the foundation for the scaenae frons where it was overlaid by the concrete 
foundation of the easternmost wall of the Gymnasium (Pl. 53a and b; Fig. 13). The 
base is semicircular in plan with a height of 0.815 m.; a resting surface 0.90 m. long 
and 0.40 m. wide; a top 0.74 m. in diameter. Its front is decorated with two round 
shields resting on edge, the top by a third shield lying flat. In the middle of the front 
lower edge a cutting marks the place of a dowel intended to fix the base to the floor. 
In the top are cuttings for three dowels suitable for the attachment of a bronze statue 
and a clamp leading back obviously to secure the base to a wall. The feet of the statue 
were placed well apart, the left was set back, the right thrust far forward. Two of 
the dowels have been laboriously chiseled out, the third broken off, from which we 
may infer that after the final destruction of the building the statue was salvaged for 
its own sake. The front edge of the top shield would seem to have been damaged and 


1 A statue of this type stood also in the Theatre of Dionysos at Athens (B. Ashmole, B.S.A. 
XXIV, 1919-21, pp. 78-87 ; figs. 4 and 5 illustrate a statuette of the same type found in Knossos), 
Cf. also L. Curtius, Jahrbuch, XLIII, 1928, pp. 281-297 (for the significance of the name and 
type); F. P. Johnson, Corinth, IX, Sculpture, Cambridge, Mass., 1931, pp. 33f., No. 27 (for a 
head of this type found in Corinth). 

* S481. Preserved height, 0.095 m. Pentelic marble. Rasp marks here and there on the surface. 
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then smoothed off in antiquity. The surface in general is lightly weathered so that 
the base may be thought of as standing outdoors but in a sheltered position. 

Of the companion base only a small fragment has come to light and that in the 
area of the Stoa of Attalos; it bears the characteristic mortar of the “‘ Valerian Wall ” 
(S 1422; Pl. 53c). The fragment retains a little of the resting surface and a small 
segment of a shield ; the workmanship is identical with that of the other base and 
their association is unmistakeable. The surface of the second base shows light 


weathering, enough to suggest that this pedestal also stood outdoors, but not fully 
exposed to the weather. 


Fig. 13. Top of Base for a Bronze Statue 


As for the placing of the shield bases, one might be inclined to attribute them 
to the scaenae frons. The scheme of the bases, however, is not suitable to a niche, 
nor is there any trace of underpinning for protruding bases in connection with the 
scaenae frons. In addition, the weathered surfaces point to an outside position. On 
the exterior of the building perhaps the most likely spot is the ledge formed by the 
stylobate of the main order between the great pilasters. Since the stylobate projected 
at least 0.60 m. beyond the face of the wall, it would have provided ample room for 
our bases, which had a resting surface only 0.40 m. wide. One is reminded of the 
prominence of shields in the decoration of the corresponding spaces in the Bouleuterion 
of Miletos (Pl. 41a). The general effect of the statues thus set between pilasters at a 
considerable height might be paralleled at Athens in the Monument of Philopappos 
and in the Arch of Hadrian, at Rome in the Colosseum where the archways in the 
second and third storeys of the facade were filed each with a statue. On the analogy 
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of the Bouleuterion at Miletos one might place statues in those spaces that had no 
windows, i.e. most likely the spaces at the corners. Their exact placing, however, 
was regarded as too problematic to justify any indication in the drawings of the 
restored elevation, Pls. 59, 60, or in the model, Pl. 20. 

There can be no doubt that bronze statues were actually standing in the building 
=t the time of its final collapse. Numerous fragments of a nude male figure approxi- 
mately 1% times life size were found in the destruction debris overlying the basement 
floor of the west balcony toward its south end (B 163; Pl. 54a). Some of the more 
distinctive pieces are illustrated: an open right hand with no trace of attribute, a 
fragment from the junction of abdomen and thigh, several scraps of hair and a loop 
of loose-hanging drapery." From the basement of the south balcony, toward its 
east end, and again from the destruction debris come two fragments of a second 
statue (B 589, 591; Pl. 54b). Of this there remain only the lower tip of an ear 
and part of the calf of a leg. The scale appears to be uniform with that of the 
first statue and the workmanship is of the same good quality. These statues would 
have been appropriate in scale both to the shield bases and to the building; the circum- 
stances of their finding would also accord well with the assumption that they were 
set against the outer faces of the main walls of the building toward its corners.” 


Materials and Technical Details 

The foundations of the building consist for the most part of large squared blocks 
of a very soft, pale cream-colored, poros. A good deal of second-hand material was 
incorporated in the foundations. This is especially evident at the northwest corner 
of the building where one may distinguish a series of blocks taken from a wall 0.56 m. 
thick with two visible faces and light drafting along the horizontal joints. The 
admirable workmanship of these suggest that they were cut in the fifth or fourth 
century B.c. Several blocks of the same series appear in the foundations of the original 
porch on the north front of the Odeion. 

Above ground level the outer wall of the building (which alone is preserved so 
high) was built of a harder poros, gray or buff in color, occasionally fossiliferous. 


* Width of wrist, 0.115 m.; width of hand across knuckles, 0.14 m.; average thickness of bronze, 
0.005 m. Numerous flaws in the casting have been made good by means of carefully fitted patches. 

* A massive marble base for the support of a bronze statue, inscribed with a dedication to Zeus 
Olympios, was found as left by previous excavators some nine metres north of the northwest corner 
of the Odeion (I 4188. Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 352 ff., figs. 16, 17). The bulk and comparative 
freshness of the marble suggest that it had not been removed far from its original position, which 
may therefore have been related to the Odeion. The cuttings in the top of the block are clearly for 
the support of a bronze rather than a marble statue; the round dowel beneath the heel of the foot 
was carefully chipped free by those who removed the statue. This base, accordingly, cannot be 
associated with the marble Hadrian found to the east of the Metroon (Hesperia, IT. 1933, pp 
178 ff.). For other dedications to Hadrian, including two from the general area of the Odeion, see 


J. H. Oliver, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 249 ff., Nos. 49-52. Cf. also I.G., II?, 3324-3368, 3367 a. 
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We have no direct evidence for the material of the walls that enclosed the central core 
of the building in its upper storey. 

The marble used in the columns and entablature of the main order, as well as 
in the roof of the balcony, is Pentelic, for the most part of inferior grades containing 
many blue streaks and heavy veins of impurities. Blue Hymettian marble would seem 
to have been employed for the stylobate of the main order. 

The one wall block that remains in position with an originally visible outer 
surface exposed exhibits a very matter-of-fact hammer-finished treatment; the same 
finish occurs on the one surviving and originally visible course of the great monument 
base to the north of the northeast corner of the Odeion. No evidence is available for 
the treatment of the outer wall surfaces in their upper parts. The plane surfaces of 
the marble were normally hammer-dressed and edged with a smooth band 0.02 m. 
wide; the mouldings were finished smooth. 

Clamps were used sparingly in the lower parts of the walls, apparently only where 
special stress was expected. In the euthynteria of the great monument base to the 
north of the northeast corner of the Odeion occur cuttings for long t— clamps 
(0.02 X 0.25 m.), flaring slightly toward the ends. This, of course, is the type of 
clamp that one would expect to find in a building of the date of the Odeion. It was 
not a little startling, therefore, to discover in the first course above floor level in the 
south and east outer walls of the building clamps of H4_ shape (0.25 X 0.06 m., the 
iron ca. 0.003 m. thick). One actual clamp of this type with its iron and lead complete 
remains in place in the east wall (Pl. 55a) ; cuttings for similar clamps occur in most 
put certainly not all the joints of the corresponding course in the south wall. These 
clamps would seem to represent a direct revival of the familiar fifth-century type, 
and it is tempting to suppose that the architect of the Odeion had been inspired by 
the technique of the Temple of Ares which was being transplanted at the very time 
when the Odeion was under construction. There is no trace of dowels in the walls 
of the Odeion. 

Both architrave and cornice blocks retain cuttings for clamps of normal tm 
shape, a characteristic specimen of which is illustrated in Pl. 55c.” 

The best preserved of the surviving drums from the round columns of the main 
order was joined to each of its neighbors by two dowels, leaded through pour channels. 
The under sides of those capitals that can be examined show cuttings for single 
dowels at their mid-points. 

Typical examples of the hardware found in the debris on the floor of the building 
are shown in Pl. 55c. Among the fittings from timber work is the bent iron bar,” 


1In this connection it may be worth noting that HK clamps also occur in the east porch of 
the Market of Caesar and Augustus. 

211; 687] Leneth, 0.29 mn. 

8 TL 846. Length, 0.40 m.; width, 0.04-0.05 m. 
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probably broken away at both ends, with a heavy spike set through it; the flat bar * 


and the spikes.” 
Reference has already been made to the plain white stucco on the walls of the 


basement beneath the balcony (p. 41). 

Many small fragments of painted stucco were found to the north of the Odeion 
in a layer of earth and rubbish that was thrown out above the ground level to be 
associated with the series of marble stairways. Its quantity and its proximity to the 
building leave little doubt that it comes from some repair of the Odeion, and may 
well represent the original wall surface of the interior of the auditorium or scaena. 
Charasteristic fragments are shown in PI. 56. 

Too little remains to permit the recovery of the scheme of treatment of the wall 
surface; it is clear, however, that it was rendered in a simple imitation of ashlar 
masonry with drafted margins around the blocks. There are a few fragments of 
stucco moulding of cyma reversa and cavetto profile with a total height of 0.08 m. 
The colors represented among the fragments are solid black, red, yellow, green, white 
and various marbled effects. Particularly interesting is a scrap which had been deco- 
rated in the first place with daubs of black and red on a white ground and had subse- 
quently been re-stuccoed in yellow.’ 

The foundation trenches of the building were set out with quite exceptional 
precision and the courses of blocks as far as preserved were laid with very great 
exactitude so that the width of the building from one end to the other shows no 
measurable variation and the angles between the walls are exactly right angles, a 
remarkable achievement in a structure of this size. To assure the correct alignment 
of successive courses, guide lines were deeply incised on the top of each course, one 
toward either edge of the foundation. In the north and south walls of the inner 
rectangle these lines are 2.08 m. apart, in the east and west walls of the inner rectangle 
1.78 m., in the east wall of the outer rectangle 1.54m. The guide lines were intended 
not to fix the extreme margins of the succeeding course but to correspond to a pair 
of similar guide lines incised on the top and side of each block of the next course. An 
example of this painstaking but effectual procedure is illustrated in Fig. 14 and PI. 55b. 


Date of the Original Construction 


Evidence for dating the original construction of the Odeion may be derived from 
the stratification in and around the building, from the style of its architecture and 
from the style of its sculpture. 


1TL 688. Length, 0.44 m.; width, 0.08 m. 

$TL. 164 (0.073 m.) ; IL 174. (0,07 m.) ; IL 175 (O.ldim.).; Ile 775 (0.16 mm) vanditlr 775 
(0.12 m.). 

’ The stucco is of good quality and closely comparable with that on the inner face of the outer 
wall of the building near its southeast corner. The first coat is ca. 0.02 m. thick, of lime mortar and 
fine gravel; the finishing coat ca. 0.003 m.-0.01 m. thick, of lime and marble dust. 
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The evidence from stratification is slight in bulk but clear and decisive. A con- 
siderable mass of the filling thrown in to support the seats and the floor of the lobby 
has been examined. Since most of this material was spoil from digging the foundation 
trenches of the Odeion and from scoop- 
ing out the orchestra, it yielded chiefly 
early pottery, but at many points it 
produced fragments of late Hellenistic . 
wares running well down into the first 
century B.c. Along the north facade 
of the building the stratification was 
found in large part undisturbed and 
from it the history of the building could 
be read from beginning to end. Certain 
pits and hollows that were filled up by 
the builders of the Odeion contained 
scraps of plain pottery dateable from 
evidence found elsewhere in the Agora 
to the early Augustan period; frag- 
mentary lamps of Broneer’s Type XVIII of the late varieties that were in use in 
Athens as in Corinth soon after the refounding of Corinth in 44 B.c.,’ and one scrap 
of Arretine ware that is not likely to have reached Athens before the closing decades 
of the first century B.c.” In the first thin layer of gravel that gathered above the 
original ground level of the Odeion in this area were found numerous pieces of 
Arretine ware, scraps of moulded glass bowls, plain pottery and lamps of the advanced 
Augustan period. The sum of this evidence, therefore, indicates a date in the mid- 
Augustan age. 

Of the surviving architectural members the large capitals are the most distinctive 
and most helpful for dating. The one well preserved example of the round exterior 
capitals, identical in scheme with the square outer capitals, was submitted to a pene- 
trating stylistic analysis by Margarete Gitschow long before its connection with the 
Odeion had been suspected.’ On the ground of its position in the sequence of develop- 
ment of the Corinthian capital in the late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, in 
particular because of the slight advance which it shows beyond the stage attested by 
the Inner Propylaia of Eleusis (begun 50-48 B.c.),* the capital was dated to the second 


half of the first century B.c. 


Fig. 14. Sketch of East Foundation of Auditorium 
to Illustrate Setting Lines 


10, Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, Terracotta Lamps, Cambridge, Mass., 1930, pp. 65 f. 
2 F, Oswald and T. D. Pryce, Terra Sigillata, London, 1920, p. 4. 


8 Jahrbuch, XXXVI, 1921, pp. 72 f., Beilage III, 8. a) 
4H. Hérmann, Die inneren Propyléen von Eleusis, Berlin and Leipzig, 1932, Pls. 47-49. 
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The acanthus and lotus capitals of the free-standing interior series belong to a 
type of which the full development has not yet been worked out.’ Its germ is already 
discernible, however, in the Monument of Lysikrates (335/4 B.c.) where the acanthus 
springs from the lotus.” The combination of acanthus and lotus in a scheme more 
closely resembling that of our capital was popular in the minor arts in the early part 
of the first century B.c.* The further development of the capital type, in particular 
the elimination of the projecting angles from the scheme of decoration of the kalathos, 
was no doubt influenced by such Egyptianizing capitals as those employed in the stoas 
of Eumenes and Attalos.* The type appears fully developed in the porches of the 
Tower of the Winds, a building that was mentioned by Varro in 37 B.c. and that 
was probably erected very shortly before that date.’ The Odeion capitals are identical 
in scheme with those from the Tower of the Winds. The slightly more massive 
proportions and the greater salience of the leaf tips on the Odeion capitals may be 
accounted for by their larger scale and the height at which they were to be seen. 
These slight variations, therefore, need imply no great difference in date. In sheer 
beauty of design and quality of workmanship the Odeion series is easily superior to 
the other known examples of the type in Athens.* 

For the mouldings of the architrave, frieze and cornice of the main order of the 
Odeion close parallels are to be found in the Tower of the Winds and in the Market 
of Caesar and Augustus, the construction of which was initiated probably in 47 B.c. 
and completed about 10 B.c.’ Relevant too is the close similarity in technical details 
between the Odeion and the Market of Caesar and Augustus: in the cutting of 
anathyrosis, in the combination of hammer-dressed plane surfaces with smooth-dressed 
mouldings, in the use of 7 clamps supplemented here and there by F— clamps 
of classical form.* These technical similarities are so close, indeed, as to leave little 


1On the type in general cf. J. Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen*, Leipzig, 1910, p. 347; 
F, Winter, Griechische Kunst, in Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertums-Wissenschaft*, I, 
p. 142. 

* Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, I, London, 1762, ch. IV, pl. VI. 

® Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 406 ff., E 79. 

*Durm, Die Baukunst der Griechen®, p. 350, figs. 337-339. 

* Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, I, ch. III, pl. VIL; Graindor, Athénes sous 
Auguste, pp. 178 £.; Judeich, Topographie von Athen”, pp. 374 f.; H. S. Robinson, 4.J.A., XLVII, 
1943, pp. 291-305; Dinsmoor, 4.J.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 383 ff. 

® Six specimens, perhaps from columns carrying dedications, lie in the Theatre of Dionysos 
(Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, 1: Die Ruine, Abb. 54; IIL: Einzelheiten und Bau- 
geschichte, Stuttgart, 1936, p. 40, fig. 20, Taf. 14.). Another capital of this type lies near the corner 
of the peribolos of Olympian Zeus. For the type in Corinth cf. R. Stillwell, Corinth, I, ii, Archi- 
tecture, Cambridge, Mass., 1941, pp. 124 f., figs. 82, 83. 

7On the vexed question of the dating see G. Bagnani, Bolletino d’Arte Cronaca, 1, 1921, 
pp. 531 ff.; Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 184-198; Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, Diaee 
Robinson, 4.J.4., XLVII, 1943, pp. 291-305; Dinsmoor, 4.J.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 383 £. Neither 
the early dating by Robinson nor the late dating by Bagnani seems tenable. 


i pen cuttings of }—4 shape are to be seen in the north wall of the east propylon of the 
arket, 
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doubt that the two building programs were in progress at the same time and were 
being carried out by workmen thoroughly familiar with each other’s methods. 

A date in the Augustan period would be most compatible with still another 
‘eature of the architectural style of the Odeion, viz. the classicizing flavour evident 
in the purity of the moulded profiles of its entablature and still more in the carved 
decoration of the “altar ” and of the crowning moulding from the stage front. The 
same tendency is prominent in the previously known buildings of the Augustan period 
in Athens: the columns of the Temple of Rome and Augustus on the Acropolis being 
adaptations of those of the Erechtheion, the west propylon of the Market of Caesar 
and Augustus smacking of the fifth century both in its general scheme and in its 
details. 

A still more significant instance of the influence of a fifth-century building on 
the Odeion is to be detected in the handling of its south end. The scheme whereby 
the interior of the building was illuminated in large part by light from a lobby that 
was itself lighted through a colonnade is identical with that employed in the west 
part of the Erechtheion in its original form (Pl. 57).* Similar too is the relation in 
the two buildings between the height at which the light entered and the floor inside, 
as also the insertion of doorways in both the outer and the inner walls. Subsequently, 
it will be recalled, the west end of the Erechtheion was closed by a screen wall sup- 
ported by attached half columns and broken only by three large windows set between 
the half columns (Pl. 40b). This later arrangement may well have inspired such 
windows as we have restored in the other three sides of the Odeion. The one time 
in antiquity when such dual inspiration could have been derived from the Erechtheion 
was the occasion of the thorough remodelling after a fire in the late Greek period. 
This reconstruction has been dated toward the end of the first century B.c., in part 
because one of the original cornice blocks of the Erechtheion was re-used in the 
foundations of the Temple of Rome and Augustus which was itself built after, and 
probably soon after, 27 B.c.” 

For the orchestra floor little comparative material is available in Greek lands. 
In Italy, and especially in the Campanian cities, on the other hand, there are abundant 
parallels for technique, motifs and syntax.’ If one may employ this Italian evidence, 
the combination of motifs (lozenges, triangles, inset squares), the common use of 
narrow border stripes of contrasting material, the free employment of marble would 
accord best with a date in the Augustan period for the Odeion paving. 

Our floor takes its place as one of the earliest and most elaborate examples of 
opus sectile known in Greece. This type of flooring, involving the use of marble slabs 


1 Stevens and Paton, The Erechtheum, pls. XIII and XV. 

2 Tbid., pp. 178-180, 478 f. 

8’ The material is readily accessible in the study by M. E. Blake in Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, VIII, 1930, pp. 35-49. 
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laid in patterns, appeared late in Greece and met with little favor in competition with 
the older, more familiar techniques of mortar reinforced with pebbles (tarazzo) and 
mosaic composed of pebbles, tesserae or marble chips. It does not figure among the 
rich series of paved floors on Delos, which runs down into the first century B.c.; nor 
does it occur at Priene; nor have examples earlier than the time of Augustus been 
found in the Athenian Agora.’ Inasmuch as opus sectile, and in particular the opus 
scutulatum or lozenge pattern which is prominent in our floor, would seem to have 
come into use in Italy already in the second century B.c. and remained popular 
throughout the first century, we may suggest that the orchestra flooring is one of 
several elements in our building which show direct influence from the side of Italy.” 

The decorative sculpture of the Odeion is pervaded, like its architecture, with a 
a classicistic atmosphere. The marble facade of the stage front in which human 
forms are used as supports in combination with richly carved mouldings reminds 
one inevitably of the Porch of the Maidens; comparison of the female heads from 
the stage front with the heads of the Caryatids will reinforce the suspicion of a 
connection. The male heads are no less clearly derived from fifth-century prototypes, 
most likely from one or other of the diadoumenoi. The skill with which these various 
elements were selected and combined, the sure taste with which the modelling of the 
heads was simplified to suit their architectural setting, the exquisite craftsmanship, 
all represent hall marks of the developed Augustan style.* 


1 Opus sectile laid in a lozenge pattern occurs in a room of the House of the Consul Attalos 
at Pergamon (Ath. Mitt., XXXII, 1907, p. 184). Accepting the opinion of the excavators that 
this floor dated from the time of the kings (i.e. before 133 B.c.), Miss Blake (ibid., p. 37) was 
tempted to suggest a Pergamene origin for the type. In view of its striking isolation at such an 
early period one might, however, question the dating of the floor. The house, though dating from 
the regal period, certainly continued in use and underwent many alterations in the Roman period. 
Is it not possible that the opus sectile which is enframed in mosaic represents a late replacement 
of an original mosaic panel? An opus sectile floor that has much in common with our orchestra 
floor is known from a house on Thera (F. Hiller von Gaertringen and P. Wilski, Thera, III, Berlin, 
1904, p. 187, pl. I). The excavators have not ventured on a date for the house; its walls, however, 
are painted in a style that is familiar in Athens after rather than before the time of Augustus. 

*It may be symptomatic of the alien inspiration of our floor that the later marble orchestra 
pavings in Athens, viz. that in the Theatre of Dionysos which is attributed to the time of Nero 
(Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, 1: Die Ruine, pp. 57 ff.: the horse-shoe shaped area 
of the orchestra is reduced to a rectangle in which is inscribed a rhomb) and that in the Odeion of 
Herodes Atticus (W. P. Tuckermann, Das Odeum des Herodes Atticus und der Regilla, Bonn, 
1868, pl. 1: an overall checkerboard design) of the mid second century, are much simpler, much 
less studied in design, while the elaborate and attractive floor in the Odeion of Epidauros (later 
second century ?) shows a reversion to the older and more familiar technique of mosaic (Ipaxrixd, 
1904 (1906), pl. A’; Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman Theater, fig. 432: overall scale 
pattern for the semicircle of the orchestra proper, a broad band of elaborate geometric design 
between this and the stage front). 

* On the classicistic sculpture of Athens in this period cf. G. Becatti, Rivista del r. Istituto 
d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, VII, 1940, p. 86. 
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It is now apparent that the internal evidence permits, indeed requires a date of 
construction consonant with the attribution of the Odeion to M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 
Admitting this association we may place the initiation of the project within the period 
from 23 to 13 B.c. when Agrippa held the governorship of Syria and probably a still 
wider command in the east. A more precise occasion may be found in Agrippa’s visit 
to Athens which has been dated variously in 16 or 14 B.c.* A firm terminus ante 
quem is afforded by Agrippa’s death in 12 p.c. There can be little doubt that the 
construction of the Odeion was one and perhaps the principal reason for the people 
of Athens naming Agrippa their benefactor in the inscriptions on their various dedi- 
cations to him, above all the bronze chariot group on the tall pedestal in front of 
the Propylaia.* 

A word regarding the need for the new building. Inasmuch as the Odeion of 
Perikles had been rebuilt just before the middle of the century, why was a second 
concert hall required? The old Odeion was regarded by the pseudo-Dikaiarchos, 
writing in the fourth or the third century B.c., as the finest in the world,’ and it was 
still numbered by Strabo among the famous places of Athens.* By the time of 
Augustus, however, Perikles’ building must have appeared very old-fashioned and 
awkward, having been rebuilt, as it seems, on the original lines. Although we are still 
woefully ignorant of the details of its arrangements, literary references to its use as 
a place for doling out grain, for bivouacking cavalry and for the convenience of 
lounging philosophers indicate clearly that there could have been little in the way 
of permanent sloping seats.* The building was notorious, moreover, for the number 
of its interior columns which must have seriously interfered with the view.* By the 
middle of the second century after Christ the Periklean building had become so 
obsolete that Pausanias referred to it not as an Odeion but as “‘a structure made in 
imitation of the tent of Xerxes” (I, 20, 4). 

The architect of the Agrippeion clearly aimed to correct the shortcomings of the 
Odeion of Perikles. In the new building the whole seating floor was given an adequate 
slope; it was generously provided with stairways and with entrances. Above all, the 
auditorium was completely free of interior supports so that there was not a “ blind 
spot ” in the house. 


1 For the date of the visit cf. M. Reinhold, Marcus Agrippa, Geneva, N. Y., 1933, pp. 106-110; 
Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, p. 49; Dinsmoor, Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 51 and A.J.A., XLVII, 
1943, pp. 383 f. 

2 Dinsmoor, 4.J.A., XXIV, 1920, p. 83; Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 48 f. 

8 Frag. Hist. Gr., Il, p. 254. ‘ 

4 Geography, 1X, 1, 17. The first edition of the Geography is now believed to have been written 
about 7 B.c. Cf. H. L. Jones, Geography of Strabo, Loeb Classical Library, I, pp. xxv f. 

5 For the references cf. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias, I, ed. 2 London, 1913, 9p. 219 1 

6 Plutarch, Pericles, 13: 76 8 ‘Qudetov, 77 pev evtos Siabece rodvedpov Kat ToAVOTVAOY. Theophrastus, 


if a: / ;. 
Characters, 3: rept ddoAeoxias* aécot cial Kioves TOO ‘Qudeiov — — —; 
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Architectural Design of the Original Building 

In considering the basic design of the Odeion we may start with the central core, 
the theatre proper. The type of roofed auditorium which had been employed in a 
“ primitive ” form in Greek lands from an early date (e. g. the Telesterion at Eleusis, 
the Odeion of Perikles, the Thersilion at Megalopolis) was highly developed in the 
Hellenistic period, especially for the meeting places of political bodies." This stage 
of evolution is most splendidly illustrated by the Bouleuterion of Miletos (175-164 
B.c.) (Pl. 41). Here already we find a large rectangular hall covered by means of a 
gabled roof and provided with a conveniently sloping auditorium. In contrast to the 
forest of interior supports in the earlier buildings, the Milesian building is restored 
with only four interior columns. It is to be noted, moreover, that in Miletos the 
division into two storeys was clearly marked both internally and externally. The lower 
storey contained the cavea; externally its wall was plain. The upper storey rose in 
its full height above the cavea and was enclosed by means of a thin wall which was 
both strengthened and enlivened by Doric half columns outside and corresponding 
pilasters inside; light was admitted through windows set between the half columns. 

The Odeion in the Agora represents a further advance in the development of 
this type, notably in respect of the reduction in the relative size of the orchestra, in 
the drastic truncation of the curvilinear scheme of the cavea, in the provision of a 
well defined lobby at the back of the auditorium, and in the complete elimination of 
interior supports despite the very impressive dimensions of the hall. In view of the 
paucity of our evidence it would be rash to dogmatize on exactly where and when 
the intervening development occurred. 

It is worth noting, however, that most of the distinctive elements of our Odeion 
are to be found already in the earlier periods of the small or “ Roofed Theatre ”’ of 
Pompeii, built soon after 80 B.c. (Pl. 58b).* In Pompeii the interior of the auditorium 
approximated a square (ca. 29.30 X 27.60 m.); the semicircular plan of the cavea 
was truncated as in our Odeion; the scaena comprised a single long narrow room; 
the scaenae frons had no architectural decoration but was painted in the Second Style; 
back of the cavea was a lobby (its floor to be sure at a much lower level than the top 
of the auditorium) ; the building was flanked on either side by colonnades which must 
have been covered with lean-to roofs as in the Odeion; despite the very great span 
between the walls and the absence of interior supports the building was described in 
the dedicatory inscription as roofed. In its original form, the Pompeian building 
apparently had no stage and its orchestra was much larger than that of our Odeion. 


* For a comprehensive study of the type cf. W. A. McDonald, The Political Meeting Places 
of the Greeks, Baltimore, 1943. 

* Mazois and Gau, Les ruines de Pompéi, IV, pls. XXVII-XXIX; H. Bulle, Untersuchungen 
an griechischen Theatern, Munich, 1928, pp. 205 f., pl. 46; Bieber, The History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater, pp. 328-331. 
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Subsequently, however, the orchestra was scooped out, permitting the insertion of 
four additional rows of seats and the erection of a stage. Still later the parodoi were 
vaulted so as to support tribunalia presumably for the seating of dignitaries. Satis- 
factory evidence has not yet been adduced for the absolute dating of these alterations 
at Pompeii.’ The similarity between the Odeion of the Agora and the Roofed Theatre 
of Pompeii in its intermediate form is so striking, however, as to suggest that the 
Pompeian building was known to the designers of our Odeion, but the exact relation- 
ship must depend on the closer dating of the adjustments at Pompeii.” 

Among the later buildings on which our Odeion may have exercised some in- 
fluence may be numbered the Odeion of Termessos in Pisidia (finished by the end 
of the first century after Christ) (Pl. 40a).* This building, like our Odeion, was set 
against rising land so that it had an entrance from the rear at the level of the top 
of the cavea; its division into storeys and the pilastered treatment of its upper wall 
would also appear to have been similar to the Athenian building. 

The “ Gerontikon ” or council house of Nysa on the Maeander (Antonine period) 
aiso had much in common with the Agora building, notably in the scheme of lighting 
through an open colonnade on the side opposite the stage.* In the same general 
category may be placed the Odeion that was set down in the old Gymnasium at 
Epidauros, perhaps in the second century after Christ, but profitable comparison must 
await the closer study of that building.’ 

Odeia of the rectangular type, however, were comparatively rare. It is significant 
that the concert halls which were counted the finest in Greece in the second century 
after Christ, viz. the Odeion of Herodes Atticus in Athens, the Odeion of Corinth 
as remodelled by Herodes, and the Odeion of Patrae all have semicircular auditoria.° 
The roofing problems raised by the curvilinear plan would seem to have been out- 
weighed by the greater convenience and beauty of the semicircular seating area. 

In the scheme of its central part, i.e. the theatre proper, our building fits fairly 
easily into a line of development. Complications are raised, however, by the com- 


1 For the relative sequence cf. Bulle, op. cit. 

2 The closest parallel in Greece proper for the Odeion of the Agora is the “ Synedrion”’ of 
Messene, but no fruitful comparison can be drawn until the scheme and date of that building have 
been more thoroughly established. Cf. G. Oikonomos, HMpaxrixd, 1909, pp. 201-205 3) 1925,/6; pp: 
55-64: B.C.H., XLIX, 1925, pp. 453 f.; A.J.A., XXX, 1926, pp. 360 f.; McDonald, The Political 
Meeting Places of the Greeks, pp. 204-211. 

$Lanckorotski, Stddte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, Ul, pp. 99 f., pls. I and XIV, fig. 30. 
Cf. also the smaller odeion with the same general scheme at Kretopolis (ibid., p. 101, fig. 59). 

4 For the references cf. p. 77, note 5. 

5 Kavvadias, Upaxricd, 1901, pp. 49-51, pl. A; 1904, pl. A’; Bieber, History of the Greek and 
Roman Theater, p. 331, p. 381, note 34. 

6 On the reputation of the odeia of Athens, Corinth and Patrae cf. Pausanias, VII, 20, 6; 
Philostratos, Vitae Soph., II, 551. Cf. also the handsome odeion at Ephesos (mid second century 
after Christ): J. Keil, Ephesos, ein Fiihrer durch die Ruinenstitte und thre Geschichte, Vienna, 


1930, pp. 91 ff. 
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bination of theatre and balcony. The idea of adding the balcony may, indeed, have 
been suggested by the two-storeyed stoas that had long been familiar in Athens: the 
larger Stoa in the Asklepieion, the Stoa of Eumenes, the Stoa of Attalos, to name 
only those that we know. In all these cases the upper storey faced outward through 
an open colonnade, the height assuring a good view and fresher air. In the Stoa of 
Attalos, this open and outward-looking balcony was combined as in the case of the 
Odeion with a closed building (a series of shops). 

It would be well, however, to consider the possibility of influence from another 
direction, viz. from the basilica. In its design our building shows certain fundamental 
similarities with such early basilicas as those of Pompeii,’ Ardea,” Fano ®* and that 
on the Lechaeum Road in the Roman colony of Corinth.* In the Odeion as in these 
basilicas the ground plan comprised a principal central area free of supports and 
surrounded on all four sides by narrow aisles open for communication. In our building 
as in the basilicas the roof of the central part was carried higher than that of the 
surrounding corridors and the central hall was lighted through openings in the height 
of wall between the two roofs. In his general specifications for the design of the 
basilica Vitruvius (V, 1,5) implied that there would normally be an upper floor above 
the side aisles, and he included such a floor in the basilica which he himself designed 
for Fano. Normally, no doubt, the upper floor of the aisles would have been bordered 
on the inner side by a low parapet over which people could have looked down into the 
great central hall ; this is specifically attested for the Basilica Julia in Rome.’ Vitruvius, 
on the other hand, prescribed that “ the parapet between the upper and lower columns 
ought to be one fourth less than the upper columns, so that people walking on the 
first (i. e. upper) floor may not be seen by persons engaged in business.” ° Ina basilica 
thus designed the upper floor of the surrounding part for all practical purposes would 
have been as completely divorced from the central hall as was our balcony. Vitruvius 
does not inform us, however, whether those on the upper floor above the aisles could 
have looked outward. 

In the bold use of balconies in combination with terraces our Odeion recalls 
the villa architecture of Campania, as represented in such surviving examples as the 
Villa of the Mysteries and, still more, in the wall paintings. Terraces and balconies 
were used in this region with extraordinary freedom and variety, frequently around 


*R. Schultze, Basilika, Berlin and Leipzig, 1928, pp. 1 ff. 

* Bolletino dell’ associazione internazionale degli studi mediterranei, V, 1934, pp. 7 ff. 

8 Vitruvius, de Arch., V, 1, 6 ff. 

*H. N. Fowler and R. Stillwell, Corinth, I, Introduction, Topography, Architecture, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1932, pp. 193 ff., fig. 131. The Julian and the South Basilicas at Corinth show striking 
similarities with the Odeion in the disposition of their basement storeys ; the definitive study of these 
two interesting buildings may be expected to shed further light on their relationship with the Odeion, 

° Pliny, Epistulae, VI, 33. 

°de Arch., V, 1, 5. Trans. F. Granger in Loeb Classical Library. 
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lofty buildings the central parts of which towered high above the surrounding ele- 
nents as in our Odeion (Pl. 58a). 

Since it is in Campania that we find the earliest well developed example of the 
type of basilica with which the Odeion has so much in common, and since Campania 
also affords the best parallels for the balconies of our building, it is tempting to believe 
that the unique combination of elements represented by the Odeion was propounded 
by someone thoroughly familiar with Campania. 

Another possible contact with South Italy is represented by the design of our 
stage front. The most cogent parallels for the Odeion stage are to be found in the 
representations of theatre stages on the Phlyakes vases of South Italy.” These stages, 
so far as one may trust the sketches, would seem to have been low, normally perhaps 
half the height of a man; they were supported along the front by a series of posts 
with or without capitals; the material of both posts and decking was wood so that 
we need not hope for surviving examples. Our stage front might well be regarded 
as a translation into marble of a late development of such a design. 

The daring and the technical skill required to roof the central part of our building 
with its formidable span may also have come from Italy. To our knowledge no 
building in the Greek east had involved the roofing of a span that even approached 
the 25 metres of the Odeion. The nave of the Parthenon measured only 9.82 m. 
between the inner colonnades; the Bouleuterion of Miletos, with a span of 22.165 m. 
between its side walls, has been restored with four interior columns which reduce the 
open span to 15 m.;°* the span in the Ekklesiasterion of Priene, originally 14.50 m., 
was reduced in a later period to 10.65 m.* In Italy, on the other hand, we can point 
to the Roofed Theatre of Pompeii that would seem to have been roofed with timber 
without benefit of interior supports, despite an open span of ca. 27.60 m.; the central 
nave of the Basilica Aemilia on the Forum Romanum measuring 27 m. in width was 
re-roofed with timber in the time of Augustus and it was to be followed in the 
Flavian period by the Basilica Ulpia with a span of ca. 25 m. which was likewise 
roofed with timber. The Romans took pride in the engineering feats involved in the 
construction of such prodigious roofs and it may well have been their accumulation 
of technical skill that led to the selection of a Roman architect, Cossutius by name, 
to resume the construction of the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens under Antiochos 
IV Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.),° as also to the inclusion of two Romans on the team 


1 The literature has been conveniently assembled by Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater, pp. 220 ff. Our Pl. 58a is taken from Kom. Miit., XXVI, 1911, pl. VII. ; 

2 Dorpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, figs. 74-79; M. Bieber, Due Denkmialer sum 
Theaterwesen im Altertum, Berlin and Leipzig, 1920, pp. 138 ff., pls. 76-86; The History of the 
Greek and Roman Theatre, pp. 258 ff. 

8 Knackfuss, Milet, I, ii, Das Rathaus, pp. Bout 

4T, Wiegand and H. Schrader, Priene, Berlin, 1904, pp. 226 7 

6 Vitruvius, de Arch., VII, praef., 15: Itaque circiter annis quadringentis post Antiochus rex 
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of three architects who rebuilt the Odeion of Perikles in the middle of the first century 
s.c. In both the Olympieion and the Odeion of Perikles the most difficult problem 


was undoubtedly the roofing of great spans. 


Choice and Handling of the Site 

Granted the need of a new building in the Augustan age, the choice of site seems 
at first glance preposterous. Why was the new concert hall planted in the middle 
of the busy market square instead of being placed, let us say, on the south slope of 
the Acropolis where the natural configuration would have provided a ready-made 
slope and where the building might have shared with the Theatre of Dionysos the 
use of the Stoa of Eumenes as a promenade? Why, in other words, was the Agrip- 
peion not placed where the Odeion of Herodes was erected some 175 years later? 

The actual choice of site would seem to have been determined by several con- 

siderations, the first of which was perhaps the proximity of the ancient Orchestra, 
the dancing place that had served for dramatic performances before the construction 
of the Theatre of Dionysos.’ The position of the Orchestra may now be fixed with 
fair assurance by combining the literary references with the results of the current 
excavations. Timaeus (third century after Christ?) in his Lexicon Platonicum s.v. 
Orchestra, described the Orchestra as ‘“‘a place in clear view for festive gatherings, 
in which are the statues of Harmodios and Aristogeiton.”’* Of these statues Arrian, 
writing in the second century after Christ, reported (Anab., III, 16, 8): “ they now 
stand at Athens in the Kerameikos where we go up to the Acropolis, about opposite 
the Metroon, not far from the Altar of the Eudanemoi.” * The Altar of the Euda- 
nemoi still awaits identification. The statues of the Tyrannicides, however, may be 
placed from Pausanias’ mention of them (I, 8, 5) between the Temple of Ares and 
the Odeion; an inscribed fragment from one of their pedestals has actually been found 
to the east of the Temple, to the north of the Odeion.* The way to the Acropolis from 
the Agora was certainly the Panathenaic Road, now securely identified, which skirted 
the northeast corner of the Odeion.” The Metroon of Arrian’s day was undoubtedly 
the great building on the west side of the square directly opposite the Odeion. 


cum in id opus inpensam esset pollicitus cellae magnitudinem et columnarum circa dipteron con- 
locationem epistyliorumque et caeterorum ornamentorum ad symmetriam distributionem magna 
sollertia scientiaque summa civis Romanus Cossutius nobiliter est architectatus. 

* Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 341. 

*’Opxyatpa* 70 Tob Oedtpov pécov xwpiov, Kal Toros éripavys cis Tavyyupi, vba ‘Appodiov Kal *Apioto- 
yeirovos cixoves. The adjective émparys means simply “ in clear view,” whether because of prominence 
as in the case of Dekeleia in relation to Athens (Thuc. VIT, 19, 2) or because of being visible from 
surrounding heights as was Amphipolis (Thuc. V, 10, 1) ; the second connotation is the one obviously 
intended in reference to an assembly place. 

* Kat viv xeivrar “AOnvnow ev Kepapeko ai eikoves f) dviyev és rOAW KaTavTiKpY pddtoTa TOO Myrpoou 
ov pakpay Tov Evdavépwv tod Bopod. #T 3872. Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. Soe the 

° Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207, 223 ; XII, 1943, p.238; XV, 1946, p.85; XVIII, 1949, pp. 134 f. 
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We can thus delimit the place in which the Tyrannicides stood, i. e. the Orchestra, 
to north, east and west. This space in Arrian’s day was largely overlaid by the Odeion. 
and it is undoubtedly significant that neither Arrian nor his close contemporary 
Pausanias in their references to the Tyrannicides mentioned the Orchestra; Timaeus, 
probably drawing on a much earlier literary source, did employ it as a natural point 
of reference. The current excavations, as we have seen above (p. 36), have shown 
that the Odeion was set down on a broad smooth area that sloped gently upward from 
north to south. Before the erection of the Middle Stoa in the second century B.c. 
this area was bounded on the south by a more abrupt slope; afterwards it was over- 
looked from the south by the terrace of the Stoa. The area would seem to have become 
a public place in the early sixth century and it was kept remarkably clear and free 
of monuments until the Odeion was built. The more precise delimitation of the area 
and a closer knowledge of its configuration may be expected from further exploration 
around the Odeion, but it is already evident that the place suits admirably all the 
known data regarding the site of the Orchestra. We may imagine that in early days 
the temporary wooden bleachers, the collapse of which on one occasion led to the 
abandonment of the site for dramatic performances, were erected chiefly on the 
steeper ground to the south so that the majority of the spectators faced north, precisely 
as in the Odeion. Such correspondence can scarcely be fortuitous; we may regard 
the choice of site as one more indication of the reverence for the past that has already 
been observed in the architectural forms and the sculptural decoration of the building.’ 

We have argued above that an important secondary function of the Odeion was 
to provide good standing room from which to view passing processions or ceremonies. 
Since the floor of the balcony was to lie high above the floor of the market square 
it was desirable to have some ready means of access to it, a problem which was very 
effectively solved by setting the new building against the terrace of the Middle Stoa 
and keeping the floor of the balcony on the same level as the terrace. 

The general plan (Fig. 1) makes clear that the Odeion split the southern part 
of the old market square into two lesser areas. This adjustment served the practical 
needs envisaged in the recommendations of the contemporary architect Vitruvius in 
his section on the design of public squares (V, 1, 2): “ The dimensions of the forum 
ought to be adjusted to the audience lest the space be cramped for use, or else, owing 
to a scanty attendance, the forum should seem too large. Now let the breadth be so 
determined that when the length is divided into three parts, two are assigned to the 


1This hypothesis makes intelligible the confusion in the late lexicographer Hesychios (5th 
century after Christ ?), s.v. 8eov- rémos é o mp 76 béatpov karackevacOjvat of paywoot Kal ot Kilapedot 
jyovitovro. In the present state of our knowledge it would be idle to review the long controversies 
over the position and nature of the Orchestra and the relation between it and the Odeion; the 
literature is conveniently assembled in Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, pp. 340 f., 350. 
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breadth. For so the plan will be oblong, and the arrangement will be adapted to the 


» be § 


purpose of the spectacles. 
In the Forum Romanum a similar provision for the convenience of spectators 


watching ceremonies and games in the square was made in the balconies at the level 
of the second storey in the facades of the great basilicas to north and south, viz. the 
Aemilia and the Julia. It may be significant that both these structures were worked 
on in the time of Augustus; the Aemilia was rebuilt at the expense of Augustus after 
a fire in 14 B.c. while the Julia, which had been dedicated incomplete in 46 B.C., Was 
finished by Augustus and then, having soon afterwards been burned, was rebuilt by 
Augustus in time to be dedicated in 12 A.D.’ 

Another glance at the general plan (Fig. 1) will show that our Odeion was 
centred precisely between the west and east sides of the Agora, i. e. between the front 
of the Metroon and the terrace of the Stoa of Attalos. The architect’s insistence on 
the axial position is emphasized by the attendant difficulties which he was prepared 
to face at the northeast corner of his building: the new structure was jammed all 
too close against an earlier monument that flanked the Panathenaic Way while the 
quadriga base projecting from the north facade of the Odeion was swung appreciably 
out of line to avoid the same monument. 

Clearly, therefore, our architect was very conscious of the relation between his 
building and its setting, so that we too should give some thought to the ensemble : 
a large and lofty building placed at the back and on the axis of a colonnaded square. 
The design which we have recovered stands out as a bold example of the type of 
planning that culminated in and is most familiar from the Roman imperial fora.” 
Prototypes, to be sure, are not lacking in the Hellenistic cities of Asia Minor: the 
Sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods at Mamurt-Kaleh, the Sanctuary of Zeus at 
Priene, the western part of the upper marketplace at Pergamon, the North Market 
of Miletos, the Agora of Assos. Our designer may well have had such precedents 
in mind. But other sources are to be sought for certain elements of the design 
particularly for the mechanical axiality in the setting and for the towering mass 


1 Translation by F. Granger, Loeb Classical Library. 

2S. B. Platner and T. Ashby, A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, Oxford, 1929 
s.v. Basilica Aemilia and Basilica Julia; Schultze, Basilika, pp. 34 ff.; G. Lugli, Roma Anica. 
Rome, 1946, pp. 172 ff. In the case of the Aemilia, stairs led up at either end to a second floor 
above the portico and the row of rooms that flanked the south side of the basilica. In the Julia 
the second floor above the aisles is restored with an open arcade toward the outside as well as 
toward the central hall. (Cf. the restoration in C. Huelsen, The Forum and the Palatine, New 
York, 1928, p. 17, fig. 7). 

_* The development of the type has recently been traced by Einar Gjerstad in Opuscula Archaeo- 
logica, IIT, 1944, pp. 40-72: “ Die Ursprungsgeschichte der romischen Kaiserfora,” with a good 
series of plans and abundant references to the literature. Cf. also A. Boéthius, ‘‘ Roman and Greek 
Town Architecture,” Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift, LIV, 3, 1948, p. 5. 
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of the building that was so aggressively to dominate the whole square through the 
remainder of antiquity. For these features more likely prototypes are to be found 
in Rome: in the Forum Romanum as it was after the construction of the Temple of 
the Deified Julius Caesar, above all in the early imperial fora of Julius and Augustus. 
In all these cases a large building set high on the axis at one end of the square was 
designed deliberately to dominate the colonnaded area in front. For the possibility 
of interrelationship the chronology is of importance. The Temple of the Deified 
Julius was authorized by the Triumvirs in 42 B.c. but was actually built by Augustus 
alone and dedicated in 29 B.c. The Forum Julii was apparently begun in 51 B.c.; 
the Temple of Venus that formed its focal point was vowed at the Battle of Pharsalus 
(48 B.c.) ; temple and forum were dedicated in 46 B.c. but the forum remained to be 
finished by Octavian after the death of Julius. The Temple of Mars Ultor, which 
was to be the central element in the Forum Augusti, was vowed by Octavian at 
Philippi (42 B.c.); work on the forum dragged but both forum and temple are 
reported to have been dedicated in 2 B.c.* In view of the evident similarity in basic 
design between the Athenian project and the fora in Rome and having regard for 
the chronological priority of the fora, we infer that our architect was aware of and 
influenced by the developments in the Capital. 

A word on the relationship between the Odeion and two of its contemporary 
neighbors. Dinsmoor has shown that the Temple of Ares, built in the third quarter 
of the fifth century B.c., was transplanted to the Agora in the time of Augustus and 
re-erected near the middle of the west side of the square.” The rear end of the temple 
was kept as far to the west as the line of monuments along the Great Drain would 
permit; its front faced eastward across an open stretch of the square. Some regard 
was shown for the venerable Stoa of Zeus, the facade of which was left unobstructed, 
and likewise the approach to the broad thoroughfare that led up the hill to the 
Hephaisteion was kept clear. The chief motive behind the choice of site for the temple 
would seem to have been similar to that which played so large a part in the placing of 
the Odeion, viz. a desire to have a building of dominant scale on the axis of an open 
area. This hypothesis cannot be checked until such time as the northern limit of the 
Agora has been fixed, but we may one day discover that the east front of the Temple 
of Ares was centred between the facade of the Odeion on the south and the Stoa 
Poikile on the north. Such a disposition would, of course, imply the priority of the 
Odeion: something which is already implicit in the fact that the temple agrees more 
closely in orientation with the Odeion than with its older neighbors to the west.* 


1Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, s.v. Julius, Divus, Aedes; 
Forum Julium; Forum Augustum. 

2 Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 1-52. 

8 Dinsmoor had already argued for the earlier date of the Odeion (Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 51). 
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The great marble altar that lies between the northwest corner of the Odeion 
and the Metroon is another late intruder in the old square.’ Built in the latter part 
of the fourth century B.c. apparently as the principal altar and the focal point of the 
ereat Lycurgan design for assembly place and colonnades on the Pynx,’ the altar lost 
its raison d’étre on the hilltop as the Pnyx was abandoned by the Assembly in favor 
of the Theatre of Dionysos. In order that its usefulness might be retained and its 
beauty displayed the altar was then brought down to the Agora and re-erected in the 
southwest quadrant of the square, i.e. in the very midst of the civic establishments 
(7a dpxeta) and, more precisely, on the very axis of the Metroon-Bouleuterion com- 
plex. The letters cut on the marble blocks by the masons who moved the altar indicate 
a date in the first century B.c. for the operation. The transplanting of the altar would 
seem to have preceded the erection of the Odeion inasmuch as the altar appears to 
be sited without respect for the Odeion whereas the west balcony of the Odeion may 
be thought to have been designed in part at least to accommodate spectators who 
would view the ceremonies that must have centred about the altar. 

One practical point remains. The Odeion took up a large proportion of the open 
space in the old square, space that had undoubtedly been used not only on the festal 
occasions proper to the Orchestra but also for other public purposes such as the 
selection of jurymen and perhaps even for the more mundane activities of a market 
place. Such an intrusion, however, would have been made tolerable and may, indeed, 
have been suggested by the previous provision of additional space in the Market 
of Caesar and Augustus, which was begun with funds made available by Julius 
Caesar presumably after Pharsalus (47 B.c.), completed with the help of supple- 
mentary grants from Augustus and dedicated probably ca. 10 B.c.* Both building 
programs were doubtless motivated by the need for more up-to-date and convenient 
accommodation, in the one case for purely market purposes, in the other for musical 
performances. 

As to the sequence of events, it may be worth while to note a precise parallel in 
the city of Rome. About the year 54 B.c. Julius Caesar conceived the idea of building 
a new forum to supplement the old Forum Romanum. Work was probably begun 
on the new forum in 51 B.c. but in 42 z.c., long before that work was completed, the 
Triumvirs authorized the erection of a temple to the deified Julius Caesar. The great 
new temple, set at the east end of the Forum Romanum, at once filled up a not incon- 
siderable part of the old square.* 


*R. Stillwell, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 140-148. 

* Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 299 f. 

° Hesperia, TX, 1940, p. 50. 

* Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, s.v. Forum Julii and Julius 
Divus, Aedes. 
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SECOND PERIOD 


The original scheme of the building underwent several radical alterations, proba- 
bly all related to each other : the auditorium was greatly reduced in size by the shifting 
of its south wall toward the north; the small north porch was demolished; the scaena 
was turned into a long porch facing north, its entablature supported by a series of 
square piers adorned with colossal figures in high relief; the new porch was made 
accessible from the north by means of seven flights of marble stairs separated from 
each other and flanked by eight long pedestals apparently for statues of seated figures: 


the building was re-roofed, for the most part with new tiles. These various changes 
may now be dealt with seriatim. 


Shifting of the Cross Wall 


The most striking structural change of which we have knowledge in the later 
history of the Odeion was the shifting northward of the transverse wall between 
auditorium and lobby by some 7.66 m. The excavation revealed the small-stone pack- 
ing for the foundation of the original cross-wall throughout the breadth of the 
building (Pl. 16). Not a block of the wall itself remained in place, but here and 
there a shred of poros from the bottom of a squared block was detected on top of 
the packing, enough to show that blocks had once rested there. After the removal 
of the blocks the trench left in the earth had been carefully filled with hard packed 
clay, obviously to prevent the settling of the floor. 

The line of the new wall is attested by many of its surviving blocks, which owe 
their preservation largely to the fact that they were overlaid by one of the concrete 
foundation walls of the Gymnasium (Pl. 26a). The new foundation was only 1.30 m. 
wide as compared with the 2.00m. of its predecessor and was of quite different 
construction, consisting in its surviving part of two rows of re-used poros blocks of 
random size and shape, resting directly on the surface of the bedrock." Against the 
north face of the foundation toward its west end are indications of two buttress-like 
projections each ca. 1.00 X 1.20 m. in outline and separated from each other by an 
interval of ca. 3.10m. One poros block remains in place in the western of the two 
beddings. Elsewhere to the north of the wall the bedrock has been too much disturbed 
to allow one to say whether or not the series continued. The purpose of the beddings 
is not clear, but it is conceivable that they carried additional underpinning for the 
interior columns in their new position. This would obviously imply some irregularity 
in the column spacing such as might have been necessitated by breakage of members of 
the entablature. 


1 The most characteristic of the re-used material is a series of three wall blocks of gray poros 
with sockets for horizontal beams cut in their upper corners. The blocks measure 0.59-0.60 m. in 
height, 0.45-0.46 m. in thickness and 1.12-1.23 m. in length. That these blocks derive from the 
original fabric of the Odeion itself is made improbable by the complete absence of stucco. 
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Fig. 15. Plan of the Odeion, Period II, Restored 
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That some at least of the free-standing round columns of the building were 
dismantled and re-set in antiquity is indicated by the presence of a mason’s mark on 
the underside of a fragmentary capital (A 1138; Pl. 35c). Roughly cut are the letters 
KHO®OC | ., varying in height from 0.012 to 0.035 m. There remains only a small 
fragment from the outer edge of the underside of the column. Its curvature and the 
flat treatment of the main rib of the acanthus mark it clearly as from one of the round 
columns; it might have come either from the south end of the building or from the 
transverse colonnade. 

The place of finding of the surviving capitals of the interior series agrees well 
with the supposition that in their second period of use they rose above the later trans- 
verse foundation (Pl. 16). Three of the largest fragments (A 471, 536 and 1154) 
lay in the south central part of the Odeion, some 17 m. to the south of that foundation; 
one almost complete capital (A 1153) lay near the northeast corner of the Odeion, 
some 19 m. to the north of the line of the wall, while a sizeable fragment (A 1155) 
was found in the southeastern part of the later auditorium, 4m. to the north of the 
foundation. 

It may be assumed that the material from the upper part of the original cross 
wall and the stylobate for its columns were re-used in the new position. It seems 
probable that the area between the new transverse wall and the original lobby was 
filled up to the level of the floor of the lobby, so as to form one large hall. From the 
cross section (Pl. 18) it will appear that the floor level of such a room would have 
been considerably higher than the back of the surviving part of the auditorium; no 
trace of a connecting stairway has come to light. 

The shifting of the cross-wall, so troublesome and costly in itself, had as an 
immediate consequence the reduction of the seating capacity of the auditorium by 
one half, i. e. from about 1,000 to about 500. The move, therefore, demands justifica- 
tion. The most probable explanation is that the change was necessitated by the 
collapse of the roof. Of the resultant damage several indications have already been 
noted. A large proportion of the marble floor of the orchestra had been destroyed 
long before the final abandonment of the building (p. 62). One of the marble benches 
of the auditorium had been badly chipped and then roughly smoothed (p. 63). Similar 
damage and rough repair have been observed on a pedestal for a bronze statue 
(pp. 80 f.). Additional evidence is given by the mason’s marks noted above on the 
cornice block (p. 48, note 1) and on one of the round capitals (see above) ; both of 
these heavy members had been re-set in antiquity. 

Since there is nothing to suggest that the damage to the building was caused 
either by fire or by hostile action, we may suppose that it came about through the 
collapse of the wooden framing of the roof. The intention behind the subsequent 
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shifting of the cross-wall was evidently to reduce the maximum span above the 
auditorium, and this it did by the length of two bays, i.e. 2 X 3.83 m. = 7.66 m.* 


Stairs in the North Facade 

The place of the original porch in the north facade of the Odeion was taken by 
a series of seven marble stairways that were separated from one another and flanked 
by long monument bases projecting from the front of the building (Pls. 23, 28b, 29; 
Fig. 15). Such an arrangement implies that the north facade of the building was 
opened up, either by inserting a corresponding series of seven doorways or, more 
likely, by replacing the wall with a series of isolated supports. It will be observed 
that the projecting bases, and so presumably the supports in the line of the facade 
behind them, corresponded with the pilasters in the upper storey of the central core 
of the building. 

In preparation for the laying of the new stairs, the sloping ground immediately 
in front of the facade was planed down about 0.30 m. so that the difference in level 
between this new surface and the floor of the scaena (some 0.80 m.) required probably 
four steps. 

Of the stairs there remain in position the lowest steps in the easternmost and 
westernmost places, two small pieces of the first step of the second stair from the west 
and the impression in the earth left by the bottom step of the third stairway from 
the east. Elsewhere late disturbances have obliterated all traces. Of the flanking monu- 
ment bases, the second and third from the east, the first and second from the west 
are now represented by blocks im situ, the first from the east and the third from the 
west by impressions in the soft bedrock. The easternmost stairway measured 2.69 m. 
wide, the second from the east ca. 2.40 m., the westernmost 2.90 m. and the second 
from the west 2.40 m. The precise widths of the remaining stairways are no longer 
determinable. In the restored plan (Fig. 15) we have suggested that the middle stair 
was slightly wider than its neighbors, a scheme that would result in wide stairs on 
the axis and at either extremity where traffic was probably heaviest. 

The two surviving blocks in the first step of the easternmost stairway are both 
re-used, and both, as noted above, probably derive from the original north porch. 
The height of the riser is 0.29 m.; the width of the tread of the first step in the second 
period is 0.45 m. as shown by a setting line for the second step (in the first period 
the tread measured ca. 0.32 m.). The two blocks from the first step of the western- 
inost stairway are likewise second-hand but from elsewhere. The riser is again 0.29 m. 
high.” Re-used also are the one complete and one fragmentary block in the second 


1 Cf. the reduction in the span of the Ekklesiasterion of Priene effected by shifting the interior 
columns closer to the middle of the building (Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, pp. 226 f.). 

* Both blocks are of Hymettian marble and both show good Hellenistic workmanship from 
their original use. The one (0.48 X 1.73 X 0.29 m. high) probably comes from a monument base; 
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stairway from the west. The riser here is only 0.222 m., the tread of the first step 
0.42 m. as given by a setting line. 

The projecting monument bases between the stairways consisted in their lowest 
parts of hollow shells built up of thin orthostates (Pl. 28b). The projection from the 
face of the original north wall of the Odeion is regularly 2.40 m.; the width of the 
two bases that can now be measured with precision is 1.10 m. for the second from the 
east and 1.20 m. for the second from the west; the height of the orthostates is 0.72 m. 
It would seem probable that the crowning block of the base was on a level with the 
second step from the top in the adjoining stairways. The outer faces of the pedestals 
as preserved are rough and unsightly and the junction between stairs and pedestals 
is by no means precise; yet there is no trace of the use of either stucco or marble 
veneer.” 

At some late date in the history of the Odeion the easternmost stairway was 
dismantled in order to make room for a large monument, the concrete foundation of 
which alone survives (Pls. 23, 28b). All the marble steps save the lowest were removed 
and concrete was poured in to the full width between the pedestals and was carried 
out 0.60 m. beyond the ends of the pedestals so that the overall dimensions of the new 
foundation were 2.75 X 3.00 m. To the north of the surviving marble step the con- 
crete was set down 0.50 m. in the bedrock, suggesting that the monument to be sup- 
ported was of very considerable weight; we have no further indication of its nature. 


Colossal Figures * 


Sculpture 


The colossal marble figures, i. e. the “‘ Giants ” that have for long been numbered 
among the familiar landmarks of Athens, seem certainly to have been carved originally 
for the decoration of the Odeion in its second period and to have been re-used in the 
great Gymnasium that was erected above the ruins of the Odeion about a.p. 400. That 
the statues had been re-set already in antiquity is shown clearly by two series of setting 


the lower edge of its one long finished face is neatly drafted with a cymation at one end, the other 
end having anathyrosis; the next course above was set back ca. 0.18 m. from the face of the pre- 
served block. The other block is broken away at one end; it now measures 0.73 X 1.12 X 0.26 m. 
high; the one remaining long side has anathyrosis; the two short ends have finished surfaces. 

1 The eastern piece of Hymettian marble retains its original dimensions : 0.48 0.21 X 0.222 m. 
high. Both ends show anathyrosis. The western piece is a mere scrap of Hymettian marble. 

2 As noted above (p. 70), the blocks in the second pedestal from the east and in the first from 
the west were probably taken from the original north porch. The one remaining large rough poros 
block in the third pedestal from the east is likewise re-used. om 

8 The most comprehensive previous study of the “ Stoa of the Giants ” is that by Ch. van Essen, 
“Te Monument dit Portique des Géants 4 Athénes,” B.C.H., L, 1926, Pp. 183-212. For the biblio- 
graphy cf. also C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum, II, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 526 f.; Judeich, 


Topographie von Athen’, p. 330: 
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marks on the tops of their pedestals. That they antedate the Gymnasium on the site 
is indicated by the fact that a hand from one of the figures (No. 13, p. 108) and at 
least one fragment from one of their pedestals (No. 5, pp. 106 f.) had been incor- 
porated in the concrete foundation of the Gymnasium. Three of the figures now stand 
in the places assigned to them in the Gymnasium; several fragments came to light in 
the area of the Odeion in the course of the current excavations, while two of the heads 
which had made their way to Eleusis have been brought back and re-attached to their 
appropriate shoulders. 

The colossal figures were carved in high relief against the faces of square piers. 
The faces of the piers, insofar as they were not covered by the monstrous forms, were 
panelled, the depressed area being bordered by a cyma reversa moulding. A certain 
unity both aesthetic and practical was assured by the way in which the creatures 
wrapped their tails around the piers. The human heads stopped well short of the 
capitals but the space between shoulder and capital was filled by one of the arms 
raised and bent inward in a dramatic gesture. 

Two breeds of monster are represented, viz. Tritons of heavy build with bearded 
faces and fishy extremities, and Giants proper with more youthful proportions, un- 
bearded, their legs ending in snakes. 

A brief catalogue of the known material is here appended. The marble in all 
cases is Pentelic marred by occasional veins of foreign matter. 


CoLossAL F1IGURES: SCULPTURE 


1. Triton now standing in westernmost posi- erected on its pedestal on June 24, 1858.2. The 
tion of Gymnasium Series. Pls. 61-63; Fig. 16. head had made its way to Eleusis where it was 

Both the figure and the square pier are pre- recorded in 1852 in a sketch by the English 
served to full height. Height of figure, 2.76 m. ; traveller Wickenden; it then lay on the floor 
height of pier, 3.09 m. The figure lacks its arms of the church of Saint Zacharias.* By 1888 the 
and the tail has been almost entirely broken head was in the National Museum in Athens 
away from the back of the pier. and tentatively identified as of Poseidon.* In 

This figure, like the Giant No. 9, came to the year 1896 the technician P. Kaloudis recog- 
light during the War of Independence and is nized the relation between head and torso and 
referred to by Pittakis in 1835. It was re- set the head in place.’ Although doubt has been 


1 L’ancienne Athénes, Athens, 1835, p. 95. 

* Tpaxrixd, 1858-59, pp. 14 ff. An inscription on the back of the pedestal reads: dveyép6n 76 
1858 “Tovviov 24. 

* J. Frederic Wickenden, Seven Days in Attica in the Summer of 1852, London, 1857, p. 31, 
pl. 21. I owe the reference to John Travlos. 
s series an AeXr. ’Apx., 1888, p. 178, No. 15; TAurra rod "EOvxod Movoeiov, I, Athens, 1890-92, 

0. 

°P. Wolters, Ath. Mitt., XXI, 1896, p. 109. For subsequent discussion of the head cf. Ch. 
van Essen, B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 207 f., 212; G. Lippold, *Apy. "E¢., 1937, pp. 254 f.; G. Becatti 
Rivista del R. Istituto d’Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, VII, 1940, p. 92. 
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Fig. 16. Giant (No. 9) and Triton (No. 1) 


repeatedly cast on their association, a careful 
examination in 1946 put the matter beyond 
question: the head actually joins with neck and 
pier over a large area. 

The pier measures 0.56m. square on top 
without the crowning moulding. In the middle 
of its top is a square cutting for a dowel to- 
gether with a pour channel. On the east side 
of the pier near the top is a cutting fora ~[™7 
clamp, which was intended to check the progress 
of a vertical crack in the marble and which may 
have been inserted when the figure was set up 
by the builders of the Gymnasium. 

The figure looks to the proper left; its left 
arm was raised high; its right hung close by 
its side as shown by the stump of a strut on 


the thigh (0.08 X 0.09 m. at the base, diminish- 
ing in size outward). The transition from the 
human to the piscine form is concealed by a 
double band of acanthus leaves. The fishy tails 
performed one complete spiral on either side 
of the pier, then came together at the middle 
of the back of the pier and rose, intertwined, 
to shoulder height; thence they were brought 
forward close along the proper right side of 
the human head, supported on a strut that has 
left its mark on the back of the shoulder. The 
actual tail was probably cut from a separate 
piece of marble and pinned in place, gaining 
further support from a neat rectangular cutting 
in the corner of the pier. 
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The surface is smooth but not polished ; rasp 
marks remain here and there. The running drill 
has been used fairly freely in hair and beard. 


2. Triton standing upright, second from the 
East in the Gymnasium Series. Pl. 64. 


Both figure and pier still stand to their origi- 
nal heights of 2.70 m. and 3.09 m. respectively. 
Practically the whole surface has been very 
much battered. The head, however, has never 
been detached, and the tail is better preserved 
than on No. 1. In the top of the pier is a square 
dowel hole with a deeper sinking in its middle 
which suggests a second use. 

This, the third figure of the series to make 
its reappearance in modern times, was men- 
tioned in 1853 as a new discovery. After being 
more completely exposed by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in 1858/59, it was re-erected on 
a modern pedestal built on the ancient founda- 
tion at some time between 1890 and 1905, per- 
haps when the area was put in shape by the 
Archaeological Society in 1895.? 

The figure is of precisely the same type as 
No. 1 and, like No. 1, had its head turned 
slightly toward the proper left. The left arm 
was certainly raised; the right, as shown by the 
stance of the figure, must have been lowered. 
The point on the thigh where a strut to support 
the hand might be expected on the analogy of 
No. 1 has on No. 2 been broken or cut away. 
The intertwining fishy tails were carried up the 
back of the pier and brought forward over the 
right shoulder as in No. 1. 


3. Head and Neck of a Triton (S 1214). 
PIO5; 


The head is reported to have been found at 
Eleusis in the region of the Frankish Tower 
in excavations conducted by Philios between 


1882 and 1895; while it remained in the Eleusis 
Museum it bore the inventory number 72. On 
July 5, 1949, the head was brought to Athens 
and deposited in the Agora Museum, through 
the kind offices of Mr. John Papadimitriou, 
Ephor of Attica. The neck and shoulders were 
found in the current excavations between the 
north front of the Odeion and the present 
pedestals of the colossal figures. The area of 
contact between the two marbles is confined to 
the region of the chin. Apart from a mass of 
whisker and the tip of the nose the front part 
of the head is well preserved; it shows only 
slight weathering. The neck retains a trace of 
the pilaster on the proper right side. Only the 
spring of the shoulders remains. The head was 
turned slightly to the proper right. 

Total height, 0.70 m.; height of head includ- 
ing hair and beard, 0.57 m.; height of face from 
middle of mouth to hair line, 0.21 m.; width of 
face at level of eyes, 0.24 m. 


4. Lower part of a Triton (S 1215). Pl. 66a. 


Found in the current excavations in the area 
of the second pedestal from the west in the 
Gymnasium series. Height, ca. 1.00 m. 

There remains a fragment from the lower 
proper right side of a Triton, showing the 
paunch, the upsweep of the tail and the acan- 
thus leaves. A small area of the original resting 
surface is preserved. The modelled surface is 
but roughly worked toward the bottom. 

The subsequent argument will show that No. 
4 must derive from the same figure as No. 3. 


5. Fragment from the lower part of a Triton 
(S 1216). Pl. 66b. Provenance as of No. 4. 
Maximum dimension, 0.65 m. 

The piece comes from the back of the proper 
right lower part of a Triton, and retains the 


1 Arch. Anz. sur Arch. Zeit., XI, 1853, cols. 296, 361. 


* Jane Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, London, 1890, p. 20, fig. 5 
shows only the westernmost (No. 1) and easternmost (No. 9) figures in place. Baedeker, Greece’, 


] 


1905, p. 64, refers to the three figures as though standing. Upaxrud, 1912, pp. 91 ff., fios.1 and 2, 


show the three statues on their bases. 


* Wolters, Ath. Mitt., XXI, 1896, p. 109; Ch. van Essen, B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 207 f. 
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upward sweep of one of the fishy tails, as alsoa 
little of the resting surface. Up to a height of 
0.18 m. the surface is very roughly finished and 
was clearly not meant to be seen. 

The similarity in tooling suggests that No. 5 
is to be associated with No. 4. 


6. Right Hand of a Triton (S599). Pl. 67a 
and b. 


Found in modern levels in the area of the 
westernmost Triton of the Gymnasium series. 
Maximum preserved dimension, 0.315 m. There 
remains part of a right hand clasping a conch 
shell, much weathered and battered. The stump 
of a rectangular strut overlaps the outer edge 
of the palm and the shell. The strut measures 
in cross-section 0.045 m. square. 

This hand might derive from one or other of 
the Tritons that still stand in the Gymnasium 
series, i.e. No. 1 or 2; the association with 
No. 1, however, is probable since the strut in 
both No. 1 and No. 6 is very close to a square 
in section. In view of the heavy weathering, 
it is probable that this hand survived the disas- 
ter of a.p. 267 and was still attached to the 
Triton in the Gymnasium. 


7. Right Hand of a Triton (S596). Pl. 67c 
and d. 

Removed from a Byzantine foundation on 
the surface of the burnt debris above the east 
end of the orchestra. Maximum preserved 
dimension, 0.425m.; girth at wrist, 0.42 m. 
A right hand clasping a conch shell; heavily 
weathered on the side of the thumb, fresh on 
the other side. On the outer edge of the back 
of the hand is the stump of a rectangular strut 
0.045 X 0.065 m. in cross-section. 

This hand also might be associated with 
either No. 1 or No. 2; its place of finding 
points rather to No. 2. It is probable that this 
hand was broken off when the Odeion burned 
in A.D. 267 and that the Triton was set up in 
the Gymnasium minus its right hand. 


8. Fragment from the Tail of a Triton (S 
1344). Pl. 66c. 


Found in the current excavations between 
the north front of the Odeion and the colossal 
figures in their present positions. Preserved 
length, 0.19 m.; maximum girth, 0.465 m. 
Broken at both ends. Surface roughly tooled 
and moderately weathered on one side only. 


The fragment must come from just above 
the tail proper and will have formed part of 
the loop in which the fishy extremity of the 
Triton was carried from the back of the pier 
to the Triton’s shoulder. There are no scales 
on this part but a low spine runs down its back. 


9. Giant standing in the easternmost position 
of the Gymnasium Series. Pls. 68, 69; Fig. 16. 


The Giant lacks his human head and arms 
and the heads of his snaky extremities. The 
pier of this figure, unlike those of Nos. 1 and 
2, was not monolithic; its upper part was cut 
in a separate piece and fastened to the lower 
by means of two dowels of which the cuttings 
remain. Height of figure and pier as preserved, 
2.47 m. 

The Giant looked toward his proper left; the 
left arm was raised; the right hung close by 
the side as indicated by the stump of a strut on 
the thigh measuring 0.11 X 0.17 m. at its root. 
The snaky extension of either thigh makes its 
sinuous way up the side of the pier and thrusts 
forward above the shoulder. Each snake head 
was cut in a separate piece and attached by 
means of one dowel in the snake’s neck and 
another in the human shoulder; only the dowel 
holes remain. 


This figure must be the colossus referred to 
by Pittakis as standing on its pedestal in 1835.1 
It had shortly before that time been disengaged 
from modern construction and may indeed have 
stood upright in its present position since late 
antiquity.” 


1 L’ancienne Athenes, p. 95. Gerhard’s drawing in Annali dell’ Instituto, TX, 1837, pl. G 
shows the Giant erect on his pedestal; on the same plate is illustrated also the pedestal of No. 1. 
21, Ross, Archdologische Aufsatze, I, Leipzig, 1855, p. 259. 
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10. Fragment from the Head of a Giant (?) 
($1367). "21. 70a. 

Found in the Stoa of Attalos whither it had 
been carried, presumably, by the builders of 
the “ Valerian Wall.” Preserved height, 0.26 
m. Part of the upper proper left side of the 
head remains. The flesh surfaces show rasp 
marks; the hair is heavily drilled; the eye- 
brows are rendered plastically. Moderately 
heavy weathering. 

This head is appreciably smaller in scale than 
the heads of the Tritons. In No. 10, for in- 
stance, the distance from the middle of the 
bridge of the nose to the outer extremity of 
the iris is 0.087m. whereas in No. 3 the 
corresponding dimension is 0.105 m. The close 
similarity in modelling, technique and surface 
condition makes it very probable, however, that 
No. 10 derives from the same series. The possi- 
bility of its coming from a Triton is ruled out 
by the striking difference in the hair between 
No. 10 and Nos. 1-3. It may, however, belong 
to one of the Giants which were more youthful, 
unbearded and so presumably slighter than the 
Tritons in the details of the head. 


11. Lower part of a Giant (S 1303). Pl. 66d. 

Found in the current excavations to the north 
of the Temple of Ares. Preserved height, 
0.57m. The fragment comes from near the 
bottom of the proper right back corner, pre- 
serving a little of the snaky body and the be- 
ginning of the moulded back of the pier. Both 
body and pier are rough and unsightly toward 
the bottom where they were obviously not in- 
tended to be seen. 

Since the corresponding part on No. 9 is 
preserved, fragment No. 11 must represent a 
second giant. Inasmuch as the projection of 
the scaly body from the pier is slight and identi- 
cal with that on the proper left but much less 
than that on the proper right side of No. 9, the 
present fragment must derive from a figure in 
the opposite stance, i.e. with the right arm up 
and the left arm down. 


12. Fragment from the Tail of a Giant (S 
1390). Ply 66t, 


Found in the current excavations some 25 m. 
to the west of the northwest corner of the 
Odeion. Preserved height, 0.52m. The frag- 
ment comes from midway up the proper left 
back corner of a pier and retains a short length 
of a body with pointed scales, hence of a Giant 
rather than a Triton. 


The height of the relief makes it probable 
that No. 12 derives from a figure in the same 
stance as No. 11. 


13. Left Hand of a Giant (S 1202). Pl. 7la 
and b. 

Recovered from the concrete foundations of 
the Gymnasium in the southwest part of the 
Odeion. Preserved length, 0.22 m.; width of 
wrist, 0.15 m. Heavily weathered on the thumb 
side, fresh on the other side. 


The hand clasps a leafy branch. The stump 
of a rectangular strut (0.06 X 0.08 m. in sec- 
tion) protrudes from the junction of the outer 
edge of palm and wrist. This hand, therefore, 
must come froma figure inthe stance of No. 11. 


14. Left Arm of a Colossal Figure (S 369). 
Pl. 70b and c. 

Found in the current excavations in a level 
of the late Roman period ca. 44m. southwest 
of the northwest corner of the Odeion. Pre- 
served length, 0.715 m.; girth just below elbow, 
0.58 m., at wrist, 0.39 m. Broken off just above 
the elbow; the tips of all four fingers missing. 


The fragment is a left forearm bent upward 
at the elbow at a right angle. The hand is 
open in a dramatic gesture and obviously held 
nothing. The forearm and part of the upper 
arm were cut in a separate piece and attached 
to the stump of the upper arm by means of a 
bar set in a channel measuring 0.035 X 0,05 m. 
in section. The bar was secured by a small pin 
set vertically down through the arm just above 
the inside angle formed by upper arm and fore- 
arm. Stains indicate that both bar and pin were 
of iron. The surface is rasped, rather rougher 
above than below, and quite fresh throughout. 
The veins are carefully indicated. 
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15. Right Hand of a Colossal Figure (S 1221). 
Pli/ic aadd. 


Found in the current excavations near the 
westernmost Triton of the Gymnasium series. 
Maximum preserved dimension, 0.22 m. About 
one half of the hand remains, the thumb and 
fingers being broken away. 

The interpretation is difficult and uncertain. 
The heavy weathering indicates that the hand 
was exposed, hence probably down by the side 
or hip and presumably attached to the body by 
a strut. A line of breakage running diagonally 
across the palm suggests that the hand held 
some straight attribute. 


16. Left Elbow of a Colossal Figure (S 1218). 
Pl. 71e. 

Found in the current excavations between 
the north front of the Odeion and the line of 
the colossal figures in their present position. 
Maximum preserved dimension, 0.20 m.; girth 
just above elbow, 0.56m. Slightly weathered. 


The elbow was bent sharply as in No. 14. 


17. Forearm of a Colossal Figure (S 1219). 
Pleats 

Provenance as of No. 16. Preserved length, 
0.38 m.; girth just below elbow, 0.56 m., just 
above wrist, 0.38m. The forearm is preserved 
from elbow to wrist. The marble is heavily 
weathered on its original surface and on the 
break at the wrist; the upper break is compara- 
tively fresh. The hand, therefore, may already 
have been broken away when the figure to 
which the arm belonged was re-set in the 
Gymnasium. 


18. Fragment of a Scaly Creature (S 1217). 
Pl. 66e. 

Found in the current excavations near the 
northwest corner of the Odeion. Maximum 
preserved dimension, 0.25 m. Only a small part 
of a scaly surface remains. The somewhat 
pointed shape of the scales suggests a Giant 
rather than a Triton. 


The evidence now available permits of the reasonably certain restoration of the 
arms of the colossal figures together with their attributes. The three figures that are 
still tolerably complete had each one arm hanging with the hand close by the thigh, 
the other arm raised high to assure a counterpoise. In the case of the three hands 
bearing attributes that are well enough preserved at the significant points to permit 
a decision, we have seen that the hand was close by the body, that it was supported 
by a strut and that it hung low enough to be exposed to heavy weathering (Nos. 6, 
7,13). The one surviving hand that is shown by its attitude and fresh state to have 
been raised carries no attribute (No. 14). In view of the serious technical difficulties 
involved in supporting a great weight in a hand thus raised, this solution was evidently 
prudent, and it may be assumed to have been employed in all the figures. 

As for the attributes, the conch shells of Nos. 6 and 7 may be assigned without 
question to the Tritons, since the conch is one of the most common pieces of equip- 
ment carried by these creatures of the sea. The leafy branch of the hand No. 13 
may be recognized at once as the primitive weapon of one of the earth-born Giants. 
The obscure attribute of the hand No. 15 may also have been a branch or club. 


Pedestals, Capitals and Entablature associated with the Colossal Figures. 
Both the westernmost and the easternmost of the colossal figures now standing 
have beneath them pedestals that were put together by the builders of the Gymnasium 
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from earlier materials. The third figure now erect stands on a purely modern base 
built on top of a foundation that dates from the time of the Gymnasium. The current 
and earlier excavations have brought to light several other pieces of the original 
pedestals. This material may be presented in catalogue form as follows. 


CoLossAL FIGURES: PEDESTALS 


1. Pedestal beneath the westernmost Standing 
Figure in the Gymnasium Series. Pls. 61, 72a; 
Figs. 16, 17, 18. 

The pedestal is made up of two massive 
blocks of Pentelic marble resting one on top 
of the other and rising to a total height of 
1.91m. Base and crown mouldings are com- 
pletely worked on all four sides. It will be 
observed in the drawings that the pedestal is 
not square in plan but appreciably wider in the 
plane of the front of the figure than it is deep. 
In the lower northeast corner of the upper 
block there is a large ancient patch secured 
by an iron dowel. The principal surfaces of 
both blocks are hammer-dressed; the crowning 
mouldings have a smooth finish, whereas the 
base mouldings are marked by prominent ridges 
left by a straight-faced chisel ca. 0.01 m. wide 
driven in parallel lines the whole length of the 
block, a finish that occurs also on the Arch of 
Hadrian in Athens. 


In the top of the pedestal a roughly rectangu- 
lar depression ca. 0.05 m. deep was scooped out 
for the setting of the Triton in its present 
position. Toward the front of the top are two 
square sinkings for dowels which cannot be 
associated with the figure as it now stands and 
so must derive from an earlier use. Toward 
the southwest corner of the block there remains 
a pour channel with the edge of a third dowel 
hole which has been partly cut away by and 
so must antedate the shallow depression of the 
second period. Toward the northeast corner is 
a pry-hole which must also have served in the 
first rather than the second period. The placing 
of the front pair of early dowels indicates that 
the original occupant of this pedestal was a 
Giant rather than a Triton, 


If now we climb down from the top and 
examine the sides of the pedestal, we shall again 
find ample evidence for two periods of use. 
The lower of the two blocks is about 0.01 m. 
larger than the upper in both the east-west and 
north-south dimensions; the northwest corner 
of the lower block has been chamfered to make 
the discrepancy less conspicuous from the front ; 
elsewhere the lower block simply projects beyond 
the upper. It is clear, therefore, that these two 
blocks were not originally in immediate con- 
junction with each other. 

The front of the pedestal is decorated with 
a gnarled olive tree entwined by a serpent 
carved in relief within a panel. Here again two 
periods are to be distinguished. The carving 
of the tree and of the panel moulding on the 
upper block is identical with that on the colossal 
figures and on the main crowning moulding of 
the pedestal respectively ; there can be no doubt 
as to their contemporaneity. The carving on 
the face of the lower block is different in tech- 
nique (the surface stippled with a single point 
rather than smoothed) and appreciably inferior 
in quality to that on the upper. Yet the upper 
and lower parts of the representation agree 
satisfactorily in outline. 

The explanation would seem to be that 
although both the upper and lower blocks de- 
rive from the original construction, the lower 
part of the carved panel in the first period was 
cut on an intermediate block that had dis- 
appeared before the reconstruction so that when 
the upper and lower blocks had been brought 
into immediate contact the missing part of the 
panel had to be carved anew on the previously 
plain face of the lower block. It is under- 
standable that the intermediate block, not being 
encumbered with heavy mouldings, was more 
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Fig. 17. Pedestals Now Beneath Giant No. 9 and Triton No. 1 
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Fig. 18. Mouldings from the Top and Bottom 
of Pedestals for Colossal Figures 


adaptable for re-use and so more likely to be 
carried away between the destruction of the 
Odeion and the building of the Gymnasium.* 


2. Pedestal beneath the easternmost Colossal 
Figure in the Gymnasium Series. Pls. 68, 72b; 
Figs. 16, 17. 

This pedestal agrees closely in dimensions, 
scheme of construction and history with that 
beneath the westernmost figure. 

For the setting of the Giant in his present 
position a depression was worked in the top of 
the base, 0.05 m. deep on the west side, rising 
to zero toward the east. Near the middle of 
the west side of the top is a square dowel hole 
with pour channel, while the end of a corre- 
sponding pour channel projects from beneath 
the east edge of the present figure; these cut- 
tings clearly date from the first period of use 
and by their position suggest that the present 
Giant had been preceded by a Triton on this 
pedestal. Several pry-holes around the figure 
may have been employed in either period. 

The discrepancy in size between the upper 
and lower blocks of the pedestal is even greater 
here than in the westernmost pedestal, the dif- 
ference in width and depth being 0.04 m. Here 
again it is quite clear that the carving of the 
panel on the upper block dates from the first 
period and that the scene had been completed 
on the lower block by the authors of the second 
period. 


3. Fragmentary Pedestal in second position 
from west in Gymnasium Series (A 1176). 
PE 7say Bigs 19. 

Three joining but much battered fragments 
from an upper block probably of this pedestal 
were found at the beginning of the current 
excavations lying on its foundations. The di- 
mensions and scheme of the block are closely 
similar to those of the two pedestals already 


1 Failure to observe the differences between the upper and lower parts of the panels has misled 
scholars in interpreting the history of the monument. Ch. van Essen, for instance, regarding the 
reliefs as not earlier than the time of Diocletian or Constantine, supposed that the pedestals were 
later than the colossal figures (B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 199 ff.). 
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Fig. 19. Fragmentary Top of Pedestal for a 
Colossal Figure 


described, but the cuttings in the top, unob- 
scured by any statue, are particularly illumi- 
nating for its history. 

To the first period may be assigned the deep 
lewis hole at the middle of the block, a square 
dowel hole with pour channel and the edge of 
a second dowel hole, probably also some if not 
all of the shallow shift holes. Of the second 
period will be the deep dowel hole near the 
middle of the top with its very long pour 
channel for the fastening of the statue, two 


t— clamp cuttings in the top of the block and 
one near the top of the principal vertical face 
of the pedestal, clearly intended for the repair 
of damage that had occurred between the first 
and second periods. 

Enough of the principal vertical face of the 
pedestal remains to show that it was panelled 
like Nos. 1 and 2, but of the panel only the 
moulding has survived. The placing of the 
original pair of dowels suggests that the first 
occupant of the block was a Triton, as on No. 2. 
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Fig. 20. Top and Bottom Blocks from the Pedestal of an Anta 


4, Fragmentary lower block of Pedestal (A 
TE Semel. 5 2 SDs 


Two joining fragments found in the current 
excavations to the north of the second colossal 
figure from the east with which it may be asso- 
ciated. Parts of the top and bottom surfaces 
and of one vertical face remain, together with 
a small length of the base moulding. One 
quadrant of the block has been cut away in late 
times. In the top of the block are cuttings for 
a lewis and a dowel. Height, 0.96 m. 


5. Fragment of Pedestal with Relief (S 1348). 
Plot, 

Found in the current excavations to the west 
of the Odeion. Traces of mortar indicate that 
it had at one time been incorporated in the 
foundations of the Gymnasium. Maximum 


preserved dimension, 0.37 m. Broken all around 
and behind. 

On the face of the block is the upper part 
of the trunk of an olive tree encircled by a 
serpent, whose body has narrowed to a neck 
at the upper fracture. To the right is a trace 
probably of the second trunk of a gnarled tree, 
like that of No. 2 above. The leaves are just 
beginning at the edge of the upper fracture. 

The disposition of tree and serpent indicates 
that this fragment does not come from a top 
block. In the quality of its carving and the 
finish of its background, on the other hand, 
the fragment is identical with the upper blocks 
of Pedestals Nos. 1 and 2, but quite different 
from the lower blocks of those bases. We must, 
therefore, assign the piece to one of the inter- 
mediate blocks hypothecated above. 


EEE 
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6. Lower block of a Pedestal for an Anta 
3 0Gekig. 20. 


Found in the second position from the west 
in the Gymnasium series, where it may have 
been employed as part of the pedestal for a 
(now missing) colossal figure. 

This block agrees closely in height and width 
and in its mouldings with the lower blocks of 
Nos. 1 and 2 above, but it has only half their 
thickness. The base mouldings carry round one 
long and two short sides; at the left end, how- 
ever, the mouldings are unfinished toward the 
back. In the middle of the top is a lewis cut- 
ting and at either end a square dowel cutting 
with pour channel. The back of the block 
shows anathyrosis. The surface finish is closely 
similar to that on Nos. 1 and 2 above. 


7. Upper block of a Pedestal for an Anta 
Ceelt/7 )..Pie73d:)Fig>20. 


Found in the current excavations in a modern 
cellar wall immediately to the north of the 
northwest corner of the Odeion. Traces of 
mortar on the block suggest that it had at one 


time been incorporated in the foundations of 
the Gymnasium. Much of the crowning mould- 
ing has been broken away from the long side 
of the block. As will be seen from the drawings, 
Fig. 20, this block agrees closely in dimensions 
with No. 6 above and may well come from the 
same pedestal. The slight excess of the lower 
over the upper block is comparable with that 
noted in the case of the full pedestals, Nos. 1 
and 2 above. 

The heavy crowning mouldings run around 
the long and the two short sides of the top, but 
are unfinished toward the back on each of the 
short ends. The back is finished with anathy- 
rosis. In the middle of the top is a lewis 
cutting flanked on either side by a square dowel 
hole with pour channel. Outside the dowel holes 
are pry-holes with a shallow cutting for a 
shifting movement of a bar alongside each pry- 
hole. The pry-holes are centred 0.67 m. apart 
and so are suitably spaced for the manipulation 
of an anta shaft of the same thickness as the 
piers with which the colossal figures are con- 
joined, viz. 0.56 m. 


Several smaller fragments of pedestals from this series came to light along the 
north front of the Odeion and others in the Stoa of Attalos where they had no doubt 
been re-used in the “ Valerian Wall.” 

The capitals from above the piers behind the colossal figures may be recognized 
with virtual certainty in a number of fragments, six of which came to light in the 
excavations in the area around the figures, while two have been found in the Stoa 
of Attalos, where they were obviously detritus from the “ Valerian Wall” (Pl. 74a). 
The resting surface of the capital that may be restored from these fragments measures 
ca. 0.57 m. square, a figure which corresponds satisfactorily with the dimensions of 
the piers. A further bond is provided by the similarity between the capital and the 
colossal figures in the drilling of the acanthus and in the predilection for a rasped 
surface finish. The capital was of a composite type with a band of egg and dart 
(three units) at the base of each face between acanthus leaves at the angles. The 
middle part of the face of the capital is not represented among the known fragments 
so that the details of its treatment are not certain. They may be restored, however, 
on the analogy of the closely similar pilaster capitals on the Arch of Hadrian at 
Athens, one of which is illustrated in Pl. 74b.* 


1 Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, III, ch. II, pl. VIII. 
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No part of the architrave or frieze from above the colossal figures has yet been 
recognized. Several of the cornice blocks, however, appear to have survived, three 
of them incorporated in the foundation beneath the pedestal for the westernmost 
Triton of the Gymnasium series, two in the corresponding foundation beneath the 
easternmost Giant and one from the current excavations to the south of the second 
figure from the east (A 1303-1308). All are of Pentelic marble. Their original length 
was 1.92 m., i.e. exactly one half the interaxial spacing of the main order and pre- 
sumably also of the order above the colossal figures. The width of the resting surface 
of the cornice blocks, ca. 0.54 m., is appropriate to the architrave that must have been 
carried by the square piers behind the colossal figures. The tops of the blocks are 
flat, their height, 0.28 m. The workmanship is summary, some of the mouldings being 
only roughly blocked out while in two cases the soffit was not undercut. In the coarse- 
ness of their execution the series is comparable with the intermediate cornice on the 
east end of the Library of Hadrian. 


Arrangement and Origin of the Colossal Figures 


Granted, as the circumstances of finding prove, that the colossal figures were 
originally part of the Odeion, where did they stand? The fact that practically all 
the fragments, both those that were re-used in the Gymnasium and the others, were 
found along the north front of the Odeion points clearly to that part of the building. 
The enormous bulk of the pedestals and figures calls for very substantial under- 
pinning, certainly something much more solid than the eight long hollow bases that 
were thrust out from the north facade of the building in the second period. Since 
there is no trace of other suitable foundations added to the Odeion, we are driven to 
assume that some of the original wall foundations were made available for the 
reception of the figures. The heavy weathering on the hands would seem to have 
occurred while the figures were in their original positions and indicates that they 
were at least partially exposed to the elements; the fresh state of the heads, Nos. 1 
and 3, may be attributed to the protection of an overhanging cornice. 

A knowledge of the original number of the colossal figures would obviously help 
in placing them. A recapitulation of the catalogue of surviving material (pp. 104 ff.) 
will show positive evidence for a minimum of five figures, of which three were Tritons 
and two Giants. It is to be noted, further, that of the surviving five, three looked 
toward their proper left, two toward their proper right. In a composition based on 
figures of such monumental scale and formal design we may safely hypothecate some 
such bilateral symmetry as exists in the Porch of the Maidens on the Erechtheion. 
We are justified, therefore, in restoring a sixth figure with head turned right. Six, 
then, becomes our new minimum figure. Supposing now we wish to consider the 
possibility of additional statues, we should again have to observe the laws of sym- 
metry and add not one but two, making eight. If, however, there were originally 
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eight statues, three must have completely, or almost completely, vanished. This, to 
be sure, is possible but, in view of the great bulk of the colossal figures and their 
unsuitability for ordinary re-use, the disappearance of so many is unlikely. We con- 
clude that there were probably six colossal figures in the original scheme. 

Turning now to the pedestals, we recall that in addition to the full bases for the 
colossal figures we have pieces from the bottom and from the top of a half base, 
clearly intended to support a pilaster to correspond with the piers behind the figures. 
It is to be remembered also that the colossal figures in combination with the piers, 
although obviously designed to be viewed chiefly from the front, are also well finished 
and of some interest behind. 

Tf all the above evidence be taken into account, the most likely position for the 
colossal figures would appear to be in the line of the north wall of the Odeion, in 
the central part of the facade that is already seen to have been adorned with the eight 
long projecting bases and that was not obscured by the monuments that stood on the 
great bases toward the east and west extremities of the facade. Here, in fact, six 
free-standing supports were required to fill the intervals between the seven flights 
of stairs and to carry the entablature of the facade. Pilasters set against the wall 
in the way indicated by the surviving half pedestal would appropriately close the 
series to east and west. 

A glance at the restored elevation of the north facade (Pl. 60) will show at once 
that six colossal figures in combination with piers, flanked by pilasters, if evenly 
spaced in the mid part of the facade, would correspond precisely with the pilasters 
of the second storey, a most satisfactory correspondence." 

The original height of the pedestals beneath the colossal figures is a matter for 
debate. As pointed out above (pp. 110 ff.), the history of the reliefs on their fronts 
proves the original existence of at least one intermediate member between the two 
surviving blocks. That the pedestals were originally high is suggested also by the fact 
that in the case of both the full pedestals that survive as well as of the half pedestal the 
lower member is wider than the upper, a discrepancy which could have been taken up in 
a slight taper in the die of the pedestal. A third piece of evidence pointing in the same 
direction is the roughly finished state of the lower parts of some of the figures, 
especially marked in Nos. 4, 5 and 11 (pp. 106 f., 108) ; this condition indicates that 
the tops of the pedestals were well above eye level. 

In our restored elevation (Pl. 60) we have proposed the insertion of one inter- 
mediate block between the surviving upper and lower members; all three blocks being 
of approximately the same height give a total height of ca. 2.86 m. The same drawing 


1 On the restored plan (Fig. 15) it will be observed that the correspondence between the colossal 
figures thus spaced and the long projecting bases would not be precise on account of the irregular 
spacing of the long bases. It is probable that in actual fact these discrepancies were largely con- 
cealed by the placing of the statues on the long bases. 
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will show how the plain lower parts of the great pedestals would have served as an 
effective background for the seated figures on the long projecting bases; it will show 
also why the relief panels on the pedestals were originally kept toward the top. The 
piers back of the colossal figures, supported on pedestals of this height, would have 
carried their entablature at the same level as that around the outer part of the building. 
In our restoration we have suggested that in this period the north ends of the flanking 
parts of the building were treated as units, each crowned by a pediment: a scheme 
reminiscent of the Stoa of Zeus in the Agora. Some such treatment of the north 
facade in the second period is indicated by the insertion of the antae which call for 
a pronounced break on the line of the flanks of the main core of the building. 

A serious practical difficulty must be recognized in the restoration of the porch 
of the colossal figures. The evidence as presented above makes it very probable that 
the piers with the attached figures were placed at the same intervals as the columns 
of the main order, i. e. with an intercolumniation of 3.83 m. In the main order this 
very considerable span was bridged by an architrave 0.98 m. thick and 0.75 m. high. 
The architrave above the sculptured piers, on the other hand, is not likely to have 
exceeded 0.60 m. in thickness; its height is unknown. On purely technical grounds, 
however, an acceptable solution is possible. Whereas in the main order the architrave 
was built up of two beams set side by side and the frieze was cut separately from the 
architrave, we may suppose that above the sculptured piers architrave and frieze 
were cut all from a single block.’ It is conceivable that the advisability of reducing 
to a minimum the load to be carried above this span induced the architect of the second 
period to use terracotta rather than marble tiles on the porch, whereas, as we have 
seen, there is reason to believe that marble tiles were employed in the first period at 
both the north and the south ends of the building, in the second period only above 
the south end. 

The alternative solution of restoring arches above the sculptured piers is un- 
acceptable on at least two counts: no trace of suitable voussoirs has come to light 
either in the area of the Odeion or in the “ Valerian Wall” and, furthermore, the 
insertion of arches would raise the entablature so high as to cause serious difficulties 
in the roofing. That the sculptured piers did not support a roof but formed a free- 
standing screen is altogether improbable, for all the corollary evidence suggests that 
a true porch was intended by the remodellers. 

We have still to consider the syntax of composition of the colossal figures. It 
may be assumed that the original three doors in the scaenae frons were retained in 
the second period of the building. When the north wall was opened these doorways 
must have been fully visible and very prominent; it is reasonable to suppose, there- 


* Precisely the same difficulty arose in the Fagade of the Colossal Figures at Corinth. There 
an epistyle bridging a span of 3.04m. above the corresponding sculptured piers measured only 
0.425 m. in width, 0.642 m. in height. Stillwell, Corinth, I, ii, Architecture, pls. 1V and VII. 
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fore, that the colossal figures were placed in some relation to them and we have 
accordingly grouped the figures in three pairs, one pair to each doorway. Inasmuch 
as the attitude of the figures indicates clearly that the theme was one of contest or 
opposition between Tritons and Giants, it would appear only fair to admit equal 
numbers of the two breeds. Since we have parts of three Tritons but of only two 
Giants, we have restored the sixth figure as a Giant; and we suggest that this restored 
Giant be made to face to his proper right. 

With these elements at our disposal we have composed each pair, Triton and 
Giant, so that both figures appear to be moving away from the axis, while both turn 
their gaze toward the axis, a scheme thoroughly characteristic of Greek art. Now 
it will be seen that the restoration according to which two Tritons raise the left hand, 
one Triton the right, and two Giants the right hand, one Giant the left, permits of 
an agreeably varied and interlocked composition. This arrangement at the same time 
possesses a certain practical logic inasmuch as the second and third figures from either 
extremity have their latera aperta covered by creatures of their own kind. 

Such a disposition of the colossal figures is confirmed in some measure by the 
circumstances of their origin. The classicizing style of the sculpture has been pointed 
out repeatedly by earlier students, but it seems not to have been observed that in their 
human parts both Tritons and Giants derive directly from the pediments of the 
Parthenon. To start with the Tritons: for the stance and the lift of the arms one 
has but to compare the best preserved of our figures with the drawing of Poseidon 
in the west pediment made by “ Carrey” in 1674 (Pl. 75a),* or with the same figure 
as reproduced on the familiar Kertsch hydria (Pl. 76a).* For the details of the 
modelling one must go rather to the fragments of the original torso that are now 
divided between the British Museum and the Acropolis Museum (Pl. 75c).* It will 
be seen that the modelling corresponds down to the last detail even to the curious 
deep crater at the base of the breast bone, a feature highly characteristic of the pedi- 
mental figures. The prominent veining, in which the Parthenon masters took a naive 
delight, has been almost obliterated from our torso No. 1 by weathering but is still 
clearly legible on the neck of No. 3 and on the great arm No. 14. Careful measure- 


1 The best reproduction, from which our plate is taken, is in H. Omont, Athénes au XVII° 
Siécle, Paris, 1898, Pl. II. Cf. also L. de Laborde, Le Parthénon, Paris, 1848, Pl. 9; Antike Denk- 
miler, I, Pl. VI, 2; A. H. Smith, The Sculptures of the Parthenon, London, 1910, Fig. 27. Within 
a few years of being set up in his pediment Poseidon had already inspired the designer of the Boreas 
akroterion on the Temple of the Athenians on Delos (F. Courby, Délos, XII: Les Temples 
d’ Apollon, Paris, 1931, p. 240). 

2 Comptes-rendus de la Commission impériale archéologique, 1872, Pl. 1; J.A.S., II, 1882, 
p. 245; K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934, No. 161, 

elaziie 
- 8 Smith, Sculptures of the Parthenon, Pl. X. For the new photograph by Alison Frantz used 
in Pl. 75c, we are indebted to Mr. John Threpsiades, Acting Ephor of the Acropolis in 1948, who 
made the photography possible despite the present sad state of the Acropolis Museum. 
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ment shows, moreover, that the Triton has precisely the same dimensions as the 
Poseidon. The stance, to be sure, has been brought somewhat closer to the vertical 
to facilitate the combination of figure and pier, and it will be realized that two out of 
the three Tritons were mirror images of the original. 

That the head as well as the torso of the Triton derives from the Poseidon is 
made amply clear by setting it alongside the ‘ Carrey” drawing and the Kertsch 
hydria. Comparison with the heads on the Parthenon frieze will also reveal that the 
design of our head is Periklean not only in general but in detail: in the single hori- 
zontal furrow across the brow, the wide open eye with well rounded ball and heavy 
lids, the slightly opened mouth and the thick lips.* 

The pedigree of our Giants is somewhat more difficult to trace. They are so close 
to the Tritons, however, in scale, in frontality and in their heroic build that one can 
scarcely question their derivation from the same milieu. In the west pediment of the 
Parthenon we shall look in vain for a prototype; Poseidon is there opposed by Athena 
and there is no other male figure of appropriate scale and stance. We are therefore 
driven to search in the east pediment. The most plausible restoration of the central 
group (with which alone we are here concerned) is that developed by Rhys Carpenter 
largely on the basis of the neo-attic adaptation on the Madrid Puteal (Pl. 76b).° 
According to this restoration Zeus sat on the axis of the gable facing right; the new- 
born Athena moved away toward the right looking backward the while toward her 
father; Hephaistos hastened to the left but cast a backward glance at the fruits of 
his midwifery. In the flanking figures of the east pediment, therefore, we have 
exactly the same kind of formal opposition as in the west pediment, Zeus replacing 
the olive tree as the central element. The male figure to the left of the axis in the 
east pediment was clearly the logical choice for a prototype to correspond with the 
male figure to the right of the axis in the west pediment. On this supposition our 
Giant should correspond with the Hephaistos of the Madrid Puteal and this he does 
in a most convincing fashion. If one will but think away the distortion caused to the 
thighs of our figure by their adaptation to serpentine extremities and their new archi- 
tectural background, he must admit that in stance, turn of head, proportions and 
modelling the two figures are exceedingly close. Some discrepancy is to be noted in 
the disposition of the arms; if a common prototype be admitted, both adapters may 
have modified the original to meet their respective needs. A final point in common 


* For details of the heads on the frieze cf. the excellent plates in W. Hege and G. Rodenwaldt, 
Die Akropolis, Berlin, 1930, and the photographs reproduced by W. Schuchhardt in Jahrbuch, XLV, 
1930, pp. 247 ff., Abb. 29-89. Another pertinent parallel is the head of Perikles (A. Hekler, Greek 
and Roman Portraits, New York, 1912, pl. 4). 

* AJ.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 117 ff.; Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 1 ff. For criticisms of Carpenter’s 
restoration cf., inter alia, E. Pfuhl, Jahrbuch, XLI, 1926, pp. 166 ff. ; M. Wegner, Ath. Mitt., LVII, 
1932, pp. 92 ff.; Ch. Picard, Manuel d’archéologie grecque: La sculpture, Il, Paris, 1939, p. 487. 
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is the smooth face and short hair that may safely be inferred from the present state 
both of our Giant and of the Hephaistos on the Puteal. But what shall we say of the 
front of the head, entirely broken away from the Puteal and preserved only in one 
problematical scrap in the series of our Giants? For help we must go to Rome. 

Long ago Furtwangler demonstrated the ultimately Pheidian origin of the Horse 
Tamers or Dioscuri that now dominate the Piazza del Quirinale (Pl. 77),* and more 
recently Carpenter pointed out the striking similarity between the Horse Tamers and 
the Hephaistos of the Puteal.* The addition of our Giants as a third member in the 
series enormously strengthens the general argument in favor of the derivation of all 
three from a common source; the matter may be clinched by a consideration of two 
specific points. The height of the Horse Tamers is given as 5.51 m. and 5.56 m., 1. e. 
twice the height of our best preserved Triton (No. 1: 2.76 m.) with which our Giants 
appear to have been uniform in scale. The author of the Horse Tamers, having pre- 
sumably a larger building to decorate, decided to make his adaptation at twice the 
scale of the original. In the second place the well preserved heads of the Horse Tamers 
prove to be set at exactly the same angle as that demanded by the traces on the Puteal 
and by the broken neck of our best preserved Giant (No. 9) ; furthermore, they agree 
satisfactorily with our fragmentary head No. 10 in the treatment of the hair and 
in the modelling (Pl. 77a). The relatively small scale of the heads of the Horse 
Tamers has long been a matter for comment: it comes now as a welcome justification 
for the disparity in scale between the heads of our Giants and Tritons. 

Our conclusion must be that the Giants, the Horse Tamers and the Hephaistos 
of the Puteal all derive from a common prototype. Since all three are in the style 
of the Parthenon pediments, since our Giants are associated with Tritons which are 
demonstrably derived from a figure of the west pediment and since the theme of the 
Puteal is identical with that of the east pediment, we are driven to the further con- 
clusion that the prototype is to be found in the Parthenon pediments, where the only 
suitable candidate is the Hephaistos of the east gable. 

Additional confirmation of a Parthenonian origin may be drawn from the horses 
of the Quirinale group. Comparison between them and the horses of Athena of the 
Parthenon west pediment as drawn by “ Carrey” (Pls. 75a, 77b) will immediately 


1 Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, London, 1895, pp. 95 ff.; Denkmiiler griechischer und 
rémischer Skulptur (Handausgabe), ed. 3, Munich, 1911, pp. 36 ff. Of the earlier literature on the 
Horse Tamers cf. especially F. Matz and F. von Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, I, Leipzig, 1881, 
pp. 260 ff., No. 959; C. Friederichs and P. Wolters, Die Gipsabgiisse antiker Bildwerke, Berlin, 
1885, Nos. 1270 and 1271, pp. 453 ff.; A. Michaelis, Rém. Mitt., XIII, 1898, pp. 248 ff.; S. Reinach, 
Répertoire de la statuaire, I, Paris, 1897, p. 485. For more recent discussion cf. A della*Seta, 
Il Nudo nell’ Arte, 1, Milan and Rome, 1930, pp. 180 ff. (with good illustrations in figs. 78 and 
79) ; Picard, La Sculpture, HU, p. 310; L. Curtius, Das antike Rom, Vienna, 1944, p. 57, Abb. 151- 
153; Vagn Poulsen, Fidias, Stockholm, 1949, pp. 92 f., fig. 63. 

2} A XXX, 1925, p. 129. 
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make clear that the Horse Tamers, though themselves derived from the east gable, 
were provided with mounts from the west gable. The relation in scale between the 
horses and the Horse Tamers of Monte Cavallo proves that the animals, like the 
human figures, were doubled in size by the adapter. 

The penetrating study of the Horse Tamers made by the Swedish sculptor 
Fogelberg in 1842 demonstrated that the two groups, mirror images with inconse- 
quential variations of a common prototype, were used to adorn opposite sides of an 
entrance to some great building, presumably the Baths of Constantine beside the ruins 
of which they have stood for at least a thousand years.* Since each of the Tamers 
forms an angle of 90° with his horse, the human figure presumably stood against the 
outer face of the jamb while the horse, facing outward, stood parallel to the reveal 
of the doorway. The arrangement of the Horse Tamers, therefore, had much in 
common with that of our colossal figures, not least in their antithetical grouping. The 
two artists, faced with similar problems, both resorted to the Parthenon, though it is 
possible, in view of their relative dates, that the idea of the Horse Tamers was 
inspired by our figures. 

Having established the connection of the colossal figures with the Parthenon 
pediments, we need look no further for the source of the olive tree and serpent on 
the pedestal. This was undoubtedly inspired by the serpent-entwined olive tree, the 
token of Athena, that formed the central motive of the west pediment and that is now 
represented by a couple of fragments in the Acropolis Museum and by the drawing 
on the Kertsch hydria (Pl. 76a). The Odeion master used the tree and serpent as a 
pendant to his principal figure in much the same way as a contemporary designer of 
sarcophagi might have represented on the end panels subordinate elements of the main 
design that he had worked out on the front.’ 

One would gladly know whether any specific symbolism motivated the design 
of our porch. That our Tritons should be derived from Poseidon is indeed logical 
inasmuch as Triton was accounted the son of Poseidon and Amphitrite. The Giants 
were the children of Ge and Ouranos, and hence had something in common with 
Hephaistos whose chthonic interests extended at least to volcanoes. It is conceivable, 
however, that our artist was of the school that made Prometheus rather than Hephais- 
tos the midwife in the delivery of Athena; Prometheus was commonly numbered 
among the Titans and in later times the line of division between Titans and Giants 
became very faint. 

Whether or not there exists any iconographical relationship between our Tritons 


* Annali dell’ Instituto, XIV, 1842, pp. 194 ff. 

*In the Fagade of the Colossal Figures at Corinth the fronts of the pedestals are decorated 
with small-scale scenes showing the decking of trophies and sorrowing prisoners, themes obviously 
related to the monumental representations of captives that stood on the pedestals. (Johnson, Corinth, 
IX, Sculpture, pp. 101-107; Stillwell, Corinth, I, ii, Architecture, pp. 72-76). 
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and Giants on the one hand and their prototypes in the Parthenon pediments on the 
other, the general theme of the new composition, as of the old, is obviously a strife 
between forces of the land and of the sea. Even here, however, the considerations 
of mythological symbolism were doubtless outweighed by the need of a framework 
for an effective design. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the mechanics of the adaptation. Attention 
may be drawn, however, to two other closely related instances. Among the many 
marble reliefs dredged out of Piraeus Harbor in 1930/31, Schrader recognized a 
series decorated with two-figure extracts from the Amazonomachy on the shield of 
Athena Parthenos.* These adaptations, like the Odeion figures, have been shown to 
be of the same scale as the originals; * the mouldings that enframe the panels are very 
close to those on the pedestals of our colossal figures; the quality of workmanship in 
the two cases is of the same order. A date in the middle or second half of the second 
century was long ago proposed by Karo for the Peiraeus reliefs." It would seem clear 
that both the colossal figures and the reliefs are products of the same school, in the 
one case intended for a local need, in the other for the export trade. 

The other relevant instance of adaptation from the Parthenon sculptures occurs 
on several series of Athenian coins. In one series Athena and Poseidon appear in 
evident opposition on either side of a snake-entwined olive tree: the design would 
seem certainly to have been inspired by the central group in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon. Ina second series Zeus and Athena are again represented with olive tree 
and snake between, but here the divinities are engaged in quiet colloquy: scholars have, 
perhaps rightly, associated this design with the free-standing group of Athena, Posei- 
don and their respective tokens seen on the Acropolis by Pausanias (I, 24, 3). Ina 
third series Athena alone stands quietly beside her olive tree, her snake below, her owl 
in the branches. Yet a fourth series shows Athena, armed, starting swiftly to the 
right away from her olive tree: this almost certainly echoes the east pediment.* A clue 
to the dating of these series is given by a coin of Marcus Aurelius showing the 
peaceful Athena and Poseidon* and by a medallion of Commodus that bears an 
Athena and olive tree of the pedimental type.” 


1 Arch. Anz., 1931, cols. 224-227, figs. 8-10 (Karo), cols. 387-393 (Schrader) ; Corolla Ludwig 
Curtius, Stuttgart, 1937, pp. 81-88, pls. 17-21 (Schrader) ; Jahrbuch, LV, 1940, pp. 198-200 ° 
(Schweitzer) ; B.C.H., LXVIII-LXIX, 1944-45, pp. 163 ff. (Ras). 

2 Arch. Ang., 1931, col. 392. 8 Arch. Ang., 1931, col. 224. 

4 British Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins, Attica-M egaris-Aegina, London, 1888, pp. 
93 ff., pls. XVI f.; Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, A Numismatic Commentary on Pausamuas, pl. Z, 
pp. 129-131; J. N. Svoronos, Trésor des monnaies d’Athénes, Munich, 1923-26, pls. 84, 85, 87, 89; 
Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 422, 442; Frazer, Pausanias, vol. 1, 
pp, 000 f., 610; JP. shear, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 296, fig. 8. 

’ Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, op. cit., pl. Z, XV. 

6 [bid., pl. Z, XIII. Mrs. Shear has proposed a date in the Augustan period for the earljest 
coins showing Athena and Poseidon in opposition (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 296). 
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It is clear that in the Antonine period a very lively interest was revived in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon (as in many other of the famous works of the fifth 
century). The adaptation of the pedimental figures in the Odeion may have been in 
part the cause and in part the result of this contemporary interest.’ 


Seated Statues 


Probable candidates for the positions on the long bases that rose between the 
marble stairways along the north facade are to be found in a series of three seated 
figures in Pentelic marble of which two are fairly complete, the third fragmentary. 
The better preserved pieces were found in late Roman levels at the edge of the Pana- 
thenaic Way, one (S 930) some 16 m. to the east of the mid part of the Odeion, the 
other (S 826) 46m. to the east of the southeast corner of the building. In neither 
case was there any adequate base for the statue at the place of finding, and both must 
have been brought from elsewhere in late Roman times. A clue to their association 
with the Odeion is given by the third piece (S 1304), a mere fragment, which turned 
up just to the north of the mid part of the north fagade of the Odeion. The design 
of the figures indicates that they were to be viewed primarily from the front and sides, 
little from the rear; hence they were well suited to our pedestals. 


SEATED FIGURES FROM THE NoRTH FRONT 


1. Seated, draped, male Figure (S930). PI. 
79a and b. 

Height, 1.24 m.; width, 0.58 m. ; length, 0.655 
m. The head was inset and is now missing. 
The left hand, clenched, rested on the thigh; 
the right forearm (cut in a separate piece and 
now missing) was thrust froward. The left 
foot was drawn back, the right set well for- 
ward. The sides of the throne terminated 
toward the front in grotesque figures: body, 
legs and wings of an eagle, a feline head and 


Very close parallels for the handling of the 
drapery and for the quality of the work are 
to be found among the statues from the Ex- 
edra of Herodes Atticus in Olympia.? 


2. Seated, draped, male Figure (S 826). Pl. 78. 

Height, 1.242m.; width, 0.66m.; length, 
0.712m. There remains only the middle part 
of a heavily cloaked figure seated in an arm- 
chair. The left arm, wrapped in the cloak, was 
drawn across the front of the body; the fore- 
arm was cut in a separate piece, now missing. 


ram’s horns. Two dowel holes indicate that the 
back of the chair was cut in a separate piece 
and pinned in place. The back of the lower 
part of the chair is but roughly finished. The 
weathered surface indicates long exposure. 


The right upper arm lay close against the body 
and the breakage suggests that the elbow rested 
toward its middle. From the breakage again 
one may infer that the right foot was thrust 
forward, the left drawn in and under. The 


‘The mechanical precision of the copying suggests that the sculptors of our colossal figures 
had at their disposal casts of the pedimental figures. In the Jupiter Tragoedus of Lucian (33), 
written about the time of the rebuilding of the Odeion, it is observed that the famous old bronze 
statue of Hermes Agoraios was covered with pitch from being cast every day by the sculptors. 

*G. Treu, Olympia, Ergebnisse, 111: Die Bildwerke, Berlin, 1897, pl. LXVI; Die Antike, X, 


1934, p. 111, figs. 14 and 15. 
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throne was carved in one piece with the figure; 
its sides began in front in feline heads with 
long twisted horns and swept up to a curved 
back; there is a scar of a protuberance near the 
middle of the top of the side wall. The drapery 
is handled in a vigorous style and the carving 
is competent. The surface is quite heavily 
weathered, enough to prove that the statue 
stood outdoors. 

In pose, drapery and chair this statue con- 
forms closely to the type of a statue of Epi- 
curus, the fame of which is attested by the 
existence of at least four other copies.t Our 


figure may accordingly be restored with the 


“ right elbow resting on the left wrist and with 


the right hand supporting the chin. 


3. Fragment of a Marble Chair (S 1304). 
Pl. 79c. 

Maximum dimension, 0.35 m. 

The fragment comes from the proper left 
side of a throne decorated with a monstrous 
form: a winged body probably terminating 
above in a lion’s head and below in a lion’s leg. 
Comparable both in conception ahd workman- 
ship with Nos. 1 and 2.? 


History of the Second Period 


We must now consider the evidence for dating the various alterations in the 
fabric of the building that have already been described. It will be convenient to start 
with the roof tiles since they give the most specific indication. 

The history of the roofing may be worked out from the tile stamps as recorded 
above (Pl. 38; Fig. 7). The Aigipyros series of tiles is clearly distinguished from 
the more numerous Dionysios series both by its clay and its letter forms. The lettering 
is thoroughly characteristic of the Augustan period.’ It may be noted also that the 
antefixes bearing the name Aigipyros and found elsewhere in the Agora are decorated 
in a classicistic style comparable with the marble antefixes of the Market of Caesar 
and Augustus. Since the thirteen examples of the Aigipyros stamp found in the 
Odeion undoubtedly represent only a small proportion of the original total, it is a 
fair inference that they are remnants from the original roofing, either re-used or 
perhaps never disturbed over some part of the southeast corner of the building. In 
the absence of any indication to the contrary we may assume that Aigipyros was 
the fabricant. 

The Medeios series is probably closely contemporary with that of Aigipyros, its 
letter forms representing the classicistic tendency of the Augustan period as con- 
trasted with the popular flavor of Aigipyros’ stamp.* Medeios, too, may best be 


1A. Hekler, Bildnisse beriihmter Griechen, Berlin, 1939, pp. 48,57; K. Schefold, Die Bildnisse 
der antiken Dichter, Redner und Kenner, Basel, 1943, p. 120, no. 1 and p. 210. 

2 On the type of chair decorated with animal forms cf. G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture, 
Oxford, 1926, pp. 10 f., 119 f. in .; 

® Significant are the alpha with broken bar, the small-bowed tho, the pi with one hasta slightly 
shorter than the other, the small omicron, the tall-stemmed upsilon. As a typical parallel cf. P. 
Graindor, Album d’inscriptions attiques @ époque impériale, Gand, 1924, No. 2 (ae 38/37-18/7 B.c.). 

4 A good parallel for this more formal script is the dedicatory inscription of the Temple of 
Rome and Augustus on the Acropolis, to be dated between 27 and 18/7 B.c. Graindor, Album, No. 4. 
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regarded as a tile-maker. Whether he shared the contract for the original roofing 
with Aigipyros, or whether his two surviving pieces are chance intruders would be 
difficult to decide. 

The Mother of the Gods series, as noted above, is undoubtedly to be associated 
with the Metroon. Its letter forms are distinctly earlier than those of the Aigipyros 
and Medeios series; they find their parallels rather in the stamped tiles from the 
Arsenals of Pergamon that date from the period of the kings prior to 133 e307? abd, 
in the Hellenistic tiles from Sparta.* How a few of them chanced to be employed in 
the roofing of the Odeion, whether in the original construction or in a subsequent 
repair, may be due to some adventitious circumstance which we can scarcely hope 
to control.* 

The lettering of the Dionysios and Diodoros series is best, and indeed very closely 
paralleled in the middle of the second century after Christ.” The initial ligature in 
both cases is undoubtedly to be restored as a&pxovros, and in the case of the Dionysios 
stamp the final iota in all probability denotes the tenth prytany of the year.” | The 
dating of roof tiles by an eponym was, of course, a common practice in both Greek 
and Roman lands; ° the insistence on still more precise dating is paralleled, inter alia, 
on Athenian tetradrachms of the New Style and on the stamps of Rhodian amphora 
handles. In all these cases, presumably, the precision was intended to facilitate official 
control. 

The archon Dionysios has been assigned to one of the years a.p. 148-150." In 
view of the very large number of tiles that bear his name, we may be sure that the 
Odeion was in large part re-roofed within that period. The archon Diodoros cannot 
be placed with such precision. He may well, however, belong in one of several gaps 


1 A. von Szalay and E. Boehringer, Altertiimer von Pergamon, X, Die hellenistische Arsenale, 
Berlin and Leipzig, 1937, pp. 39 ff. 

2A. J. B. Wace, B.S.A., XII, 1905-06, pp. 344-350; XIII, 1906-07, pp. 17-43. 

* A pertinent parallel might be adduced from Sparta where two tiles stamped as for the city 
walls have turned up in the Amyklaion (Wace, B.S.A., XIII, 1906-07, pp. 21 f., No. 29). 

4 For the Dionysios series cf. Graindor, Album, No. 59 (a.p. 148/9), No. 63 (a.p. 153/4) and 
No. 64 (a.p. 153/4). For the general flavor of the Diodoros stamp and particularly for its char- 
acteristic omega cf. Graindor, op. cit., No. 59 (a.p. 148/9). 

°J find no direct parallel for the use of these ligatures for dpyovros. The occurrence of the 
two initial letters of ypapypareds and yvpvaciapxos in ligature is frequent, however, in the middle 
of the second century, a period notorious for its epigraphic compendia. Cf. W. Larfeld, Handbuch 
der attischen Inschriften, Leipzig, 1902, p. 534. For the designation of the prytany by letter, ibid., 
pp. 548 f. 

* For the Greek material see especially Wace’s studies of the rich collection of stamped tiles 
from Sparta in B.S.A., XII, 1905-06, pp. 344-350; XIII, 1906-07, pp. 17-43 with references to the 
earlier literature on p. 43. 

"Kirchner, /.G., II-III’, pars altera, fasc. posterior, 1931, p. 794 (with testimonia) ; Oliver, 
Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 87. 
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in the archon list of the mid-second century as now known.’ The isolated tile bearing 
his name may therefore be assigned either to the extensive program of the very middle 
of the century or to some minor repair of a slightly later date. 

The design of the antefixes raises a special problem. Despite minor variations 
among the surviving examples, it is clear that they all, both the marble and the terra- 
cotta, are based on one design. The terracotta antefixes that have been found so 
closely resemble the Dionysios tiles in clay and technique that they may be supposed 
to derive from the second period. The carving of some at any rate of the marble ante- 
fixes exhibits the same smooth competent quality that marks all the marble carving 
of the original building. We may safely assume, therefore, that the design of the 
antefixes as set in the first period was closely copied in the second. 

The decorative scheme of our antefixes differs radically, however, from that 
commonly current in Athens in the latter part of the first century B.c. as represented 
by the marble antefixes of the Market of Caesar and Augustus and by terracotta 
antefixes found in the Agora Excavations in contexts of the same period: these are 
based on a revival of the florid style of the 5-4th centuries with elaborately spiralled 
acanthus tendrils surmounted by an open palmette of the classical type. The architect 
of the Odeion, in diverging from the contemporary practice, was perhaps influenced 
by a desire to assimilate his antefixes on the one hand to the antefixes of the adjacent 
building, viz. the Middle Stoa, on the other hand to the capitals of the Odeion which 
were presumably being carved or already finished when the roofing was begun. Com- 
parison with the antefix from the Middle Stoa (A 211; Pl. 37c) will show that it 
inspired the general scheme of the Odeion antefix and the form of its palmette. The 
acanthus of the Odeion antefixes, however, in particular the placing of the middle leaf 
behind the lateral leaves and the manner of serration, is clearly patterned on the 
capitals of the great Odeion pilasters (Pl. 30). 

We must return to the problem of dating the alterations that marked the second 
period of our building, and we may consider next the transformation of the scaena 
into a porch. The record of a major adjustment in this part of the Odeion can be 
read from the stratification in the area to the north. Close above the original ground 
level of the Odeion the excavators encountered a layer of gravel interspersed with 
many fragments of stucco identical in quality with that still in place on the walls of 
the building (cf. p. 41 above). This layer yielded also the fragment of a marble 
antefix already considered (p. 53), which would seem to derive from the original con- 


1 Gaps exist for the years 144/5; 148/9 and 149/50 (one to be filled by Dionysios) ; 151/2; 
152/3; 153/4; one between 156/7 and 157/8; 164/5. Cf. Oliver, of. cit., pp. 82 ff.and J. Notopoulos, 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 1-57. From elsewhere in the Agora come two other fragmentary pan 
tiles stamped AAE [.. in lettering characteristic of the mid second century (A451 and A 1058; 
Pi. 38e). Possible identifications are with the Memmius archon in 127/8 and with the Memmius 
of 161/2; the letter forms favor the later date. 
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struction and which was presumably damaged in the collapse of the building at the 
end of the first period. The gravelly layer containing this debris filled the lower parts 
of several large shallow pits for the slaking of lime intended no doubt for the wall 
plaster required in the restoration of the building. The top of the gravelly layer was 
brought to a smooth firm surface which was carried up to the face of the lowest of 
the newly laid marble steps in the north facade of the building. Pottery, lamps and 
blown glass from the gravelly layer date from the first and the early part of the second 
century after Christ, thus providing a terminus post quem for the alterations. 

Some assistance in dating may be derived from the architectural details of the 
porch of the colossal figures. The piers behind the figures resemble in the panelled 
treatment of their faces the pilasters of the Monument of Philopappos (A.D. 114-116).* 
But a closer, indeed a precise, parallel for our free-standing piers square in plan and 
with panelled faces is provided by the Arch of Hadrian in Athens (Pl. 80a).* The 
exact date of the arch is not known, but it is to be placed either late in the reign of 
Hadrian after the project for the new suburb, “ the city of Hadrian” as it is called 
on the arch, was at least well advanced, or perhaps more likely, in view of Hadrian’s 
aversion to having his name appear on his buildings, to the beginning of his successor’s 
regime.” 

The type of composite capital associated with our square piers does not occur 
on the Monument of Philopappos nor on the surviving parts of the Library of 
Hadrian. We have, however, observed its use on the Arch of Hadrian (above, 
p. 115). The type was employed in several variant forms in the Exedra of Herodes 
Atticus at Olympia (dating from the 50’s of the second century ),* and in the Odeion 
of Herodes in Athens (dedicated to the memory of Regilla d. ca. A.p. 160).° In one 
characteristic detail, viz. the feathered edge of the principal tendril, our capital differs 
from those of the Arch of Hadrian and resembles those from the Exedra at Olympia. 

The elaborate base mouldings on the pedestals of our colossal figures are closely 
paralleled on the scaenae frons and the stage front of the Odeion of Herodes.* The 


distinctive tooling on these mouldings, as noted above, is identical with that on the 
Arch of Hadrian. 


1 Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, III, ch. V, pls. I ff. 

*Ihid., ch: III, ple, 1a, 

On the date of the arch cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, pp. 123, 381; P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Hadrien, Cairo, 1934, pp. 228 f. Two replicas of the arch were erected before the 
Great Propylaia at Eleusis in the reign of Antoninus Pius (KK. Kourouniotes and O. Broneer, 
Eleusis, Athens, 1936, pp. 38 ff.). 

* Olympia, Ergebnisse, 11: Die Baudenkmaler, Berlin, 1892, pl. LXXXVI. On the date cf. P. 
Graindor, Hérode Atticus et sa famille, Cairo, 1930, pp. 87 f. 

5 *Apy. "Ed., 1912, p. 164, fig. 3. 

® Tuckermann, Das Odeum des Herodes Atticus und der | ny 
Terao Regilla, p. 7, pl. IV; *Apx. ’Ed., 
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ay As for the colossal figures themselves, a date in the early Antonine period is 
indicated by the nature of the drill work in the hair (slightly more advanced than 
on the latest portraits of Hadrian * but less free than in later Antonine work), and 
by a suggestion of the brooding vacuous expression that was in evidence already in 
the portraiture of Antinous (d. a.p. 130) and that was to mark so much of the 
sculpture of the Antonine period.’ 

Close comparison with the sarcophagi would undoubtedly confirm the early 
Antonine dating of the colossal figures. For a single parallel one might quote the 
magnificent Gigantomachy Sarcophagus in the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican.’ 
In technical aspects (height of relief, drillwork, surface finish) the sarcophagus is 
close to our figures. More significant is the resemblance in composition. The front 
of the sarcophagus is dominated by six great battling figures, each with one arm up 
and one down, alternately bearded and smooth-faced, arranged in cleverly interlocking 
pairs; the panels on the ends of the sarcophagus form pendants to the main composi- 
tion in much the same way as the reliefs on our pedestals are related to the figures 
above. The sarcophagus is reported by Robert to be of Greek marble and it is tempting 
to regard it, like many other of the monumental sarcophagi of the period, as a product 
of the same milieu as the Odeion figures. 

In the field of architectural sculpture one of the closest parallels is to be found 
in the figures of the Provinces from the Hadrianeum in Rome, dedicated by Antoninus 
Pius in A.p. 145.* Similarity is to be noted in the technical treatment of the heads, 
in the height of the relief, in the marked isolation of the figures and in the combination 
of principal figures (personifications of the provinces) with pendants (trophies). 
The Facade of the Colossal Figures in Corinth, shown by its bolder drilling, more 
open mouths and smoother surfaces to be slightly later than the Athenian work, 
has been dated about the middle of the second century.’ Later monuments of the 
same general order are the so-called Incantada from Thessalonika, now in the 


1 Hekler, Greek and Roman Portraits, p. xxxvii, pl. 258a (from the Olympieion in Athens). 

2 van Essen had argued for a date in the time of Antoninus Pius (B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 199 f.) ; 
Becatti placed the heads between the Antonine and Severan periods (Rivista del r. Istituto d’Archeo- 
logia e Storia dell’ Arte, VII, 1940, p. 92). From the same school must come the heads of Athenian 
kosmetai discussed by Graindor in B.C.H., XXXIX, 1915, p. 311, No. 6 (Fig. 13) and p. 313, 
No. 7 (Pl. XVII). Graindor proposed a date within the reign of Hadrian, but, in the absence of 
compelling external evidence, an early Antonine date would seem equally possible. 

8C, Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag-reliefs, 111, Berlin, 1897, pp. 113-114, Pl. XXVI; W. 
Amelung, Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums, II, Berlin, 1908, pp. 643 ff., No. 414a, Pl. 53; 
J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School, Cambridge, 1954) ppm OS Piven lan. 

4Platner and Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome, p. 250; Toynbee, The 
Hadrianic School, pp. 152-159. 

’>R. Carpenter, Guide to the Excavations of Ancient Corinth, Athens, 1928, pp. 67-70; ed. 4, 
1947, pp. 39 f.; Johnson, Corinth, IX, Sculpture, pp. 101-107; Stillwell, Corinth, I, ii, Architecture, 
pp. 55-88. 
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Louvre? and Les Tutelles, that stood in Bordeaux until its demolition in 1677.’ Both 
these structures included architectural screens in which a row of piers was decorated 
with figures in high relief; in the Incantada the piers supported a straight architrave, 
in Les Tutelles a series of arches.° 

The seated statues from the facade of the Odeion are other and no less char- 
acteristic products of the same school as the colossal figures that towered above them. 
For their style comparison has already been made with the sculpture from the Exedra 
of Herodes Atticus at Olympia to be dated in the 50’s of the second century. For the 
placing of such seated figures against tall piers a satisfactory parallel is at hand in 
the arched entrance to an estate of Herodes Atticus at Marathon (PI. 80b).* Frag- 
mentary seated statues, one male and one female, the throne of one decorated in the 
manner of ours, have been restored by Le Bas’ artist to either side of the “ Gateway 
of Eternal Harmony.” 

The chronological evidence may be summed up thus: the Odeion was re-roofed, 
as shown by its tile stamps, in the very middle of the second century after Christ; 
this re-roofing may with great probability be supposed to have followed on the collapse 
of the original roof that is attested by damage to floors, benches, statue bases, etc. ; 
with the re-roofing may logically be associated the reduction in the size of the audi- 
torium since this would have facilitated the re-roofing; the stratification to the north 
of the building indicates that extensive adjustments were carried out in the building 
at some time toward the middle of the second century after Christ; the style both of 
architectural detail and of sculpture points to a date in the middle of the second 
century after Christ for the insertion of the colossal standing figures and seated 
statues in the north facade; their insertion implies the previous demolition of the 
original small north porch and the conversion of the scaena into an open colonnade. 
In view of this concatenation of evidence we have felt justified in assuming that all 


1 Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of Athens, III, ch. IX, pl. II; Ch. van Essen, B.C.H., 
L, 1926, pp. 203 ff.; P. Perdrizet, Monuments Piot, XXXI, 1930, pp. 51-90. 

2 van Essen, op. cit., pp. 205 ff.; Perdrizet, op. cit., pp. 84 ff. 

® Probably contemporary with our figures is the colossal Satyr-Atlas and perhaps other of the 
large-scale statues found in the Theatre of Dionysos (R. Herbig, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen, 
Il, Die Skulpturen vom Biihnenhaus, Stuttgart, 1935, pp. 34 ff.). In the same vein are the pair 
of Pans from the Theatre of Pompey in Rome (H. S. Jones, A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures 
... of Rome: The Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, Cortile 5 and 23, pp. 22 and 25, pl. 2; Bieber, 
History of the Greek and Roman Theater, p. 333, fig. 437). To be compared also is the series of 
“ Caryatids ” from the Via Appia which are probably to be associated with a memorial to Regilla 
built by Herodes Atticus; two replicas of this series have been found in Athens near the Metropolis 
(H. Bulle, Rom. Mitt., IX, 1894, pp. 134-161; Graindor, Hérode Atticus, pp. 214 ff.; A. Neuge- 
bauer, Die Antike, X, 1934, pp. 112 ff.). 

* Philippe Le Bas and S. Reinach, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Mineure, 
Paris, 1888, pp. 90 f., pl. 90. For the bibliography cf. Graindor, Hérode Atticus, p. 185, note 1. 
Cf. also Neugebauer, Die Antike, X, 1934, p. 96, fig. 3. 
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these alterations formed part of one program of rehabilitation that was occasioned 
by the accidental collapse of the original roof and that introduced the second period 
of the building. 

It is perhaps worth noting that to this same period has been attributed an altera- 
tion in the scaena of the Theatre of Dionysos of much the same import as that which 
occurred in our building. There is reason to believe that the scaena in the theatre was 
now made readily accessible through arched openings in its ends while the removal 
of its interior supports and the erection of statuary within the chamber suggest that 
the room was no longer reserved for the actors but was open to the public." In the 
theatres of North Africa built in the Antonine and Severan periods (Timgad, Djemila, 
Dugga and Sabratha) such an arrangement is an organic part of the original design; 
the doors in the scaenae frons lead not into a closed room but into an open colonnade, 
and the dressing rooms, etc. are contained in deep paraskenia at the ends of the stage.” 
Our porch, regarded as a vestibule to the building behind it, may be paralleled in con- 
temporary buildings of other types, e. g. the propylon to the court of the great temple 
at Baalbek * and Bath C at Antioch.* In both these buildings a long columnar porch 
approached by steps is flanked on either side as in the Odeion by a tower-like element 
with solid front wall. 

In what state did Pausanias find our building? He referred to it first (I, 8, 6) 
as “ the theatre which they call the Odeion,” and later (1, 14, 1) simply as “ the Odeion 
at Athens.” In the second passage, moreover, he observed that “‘on entering the 
Odeion one finds other statues and in particular a statue of Dionysos worth seeing.” ° 
We have noted above (pp. 79 f.) fragments of a colossal statue that may with proba- 
bility be regarded'as parts of this figure. Pausanias, therefore, would seem to have 
found the building still a normal odeion with this great statue still within it. The 
probability is that his visit to Athens falls between a.p. 143 and the early 60’s.° This 
argument, which accords well with the other evidence, would appear to fix the time of 
the collapse and rehabilitation late in the period between A.D. 143 and 150, the terminus 
ante quem given by the stamped roof tiles. 

The reduction in the seating capacity of the building, combined with the trans- 


1 Bulle, Untersuchungen an griechischen Theatern, p. 19: E. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater 
in Athen, IL: Einzelheiten und Baugeschichte, Stuttgart, 1936, pp. 36 f. 

2’The material is conveniently assembled by Bieber, The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theatre, pp. 358 ff. 

8. Wiegand, Baalbek, I, Berlin and Leipzig, 1921, pls. 14, 41; D. S. Robertson, Greek and 
Roman Architecture2, Cambridge, 1943, figs. 95, 97. 

4G, Elderkin, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 1, Princeton, 1934, pp. 19 ff., pl. V (Fisher); C. R. 
Morey, The Mosaics of Antioch, New York, 1938, p. 11, restored plan p. 12; D. Levi, Antioch 
Mosaic Pavements, Princeton, 1947, pp. 289 fry fies 118: 

5-Bs 88 70 ’APjvyow éoeADodow 0,3eov Ada Te Kal Avdvucos Keira Oéas aktos. 


6 On the dating cf. Frazer, Pausamias, I, pp. xvi f.; Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, p. 163 
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formation of the scaena into a portico open to the public, unfitted the building for 
its original function as a concert hall. In this connection it is significant that our next 
literary source, Philostratos, does not refer to it as an odeion but in one instance as 
“the theatre in the Kerameikos which is called the Agrippeion ” (II, 5, 4), elsewhere 
simply as “ the Agrippeion ” (II, 8, 4). He mentions it as the locale of two famous 
rhetorical displays, one given by Alexander of Seleucia while on his way to assume 
the “ Imperial Secretaryship for the Greeks ” in connection with the Pannonian Wars 
and at the bidding of Marcus Aurelius probably between A.p. 173 and 175>™the other 
by Philagros of Cilicia at a time when Herodes Atticus was still active, i.e. before 
ca. A.D. 180." 

It would appear, therefore, that after its remodelling the Odeion no longer served 
as a concert hall but rather as a lecture hall for the use of the sophists, i.e. for 
university purposes. 

The new colonnade now available in the north part of the building would have 
provided the sort of strolling place in which Athenian teachers had long been accus- 
tomed to converse with their students whether in the older colonnades around the 
market square (Stoa Poikile, Stoa of Zeus) or in the great gymnasia. Sheltered from 
the sun yet open to the breeze, the north porch would have been ideal for this purpose, 
especially in summer. 

We have no evidence, unfortunately, as to how the part of the building to the 
south of the auditorium was treated in the remodelling. This area may well have been 
divided into small classrooms for the use of individual teachers, while the auditorium 
proper would have accommodated the larger crowds that flocked to the public recita- 
tions either of local or of visiting sophists.* 

The seated figures which we have found reason to place on the long pedestals 
between the stairways of the north facade would be thoroughly appropriate to the 
use of the building for academic purposes. One of the sitters, as we have seen, is of 
the type of Epicurus and may, indeed, have represented Epicurus himself. The second, 
though no specific identification has been established, also conforms to the type of 
the seated philosopher which remained constant in essential features throughout 
antiquity. The eight bases call for eight statues. If, as would seem probable, all were 
philosophers, one is tempted to restore two representatives of each of the great 
Schools: the Stoic, Academic, Peripatetic and Epicurean.* 


‘For the date cf. Graindor, Hérode Atticus, p. 139, note 2. 

2 Philostratos, Vitae Sophistarum, II, 5, 4; II, 8, 4. 

* On the question of rooms see J. W. H. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece, New 
York, 1909, pp. 266-269. 

* Professor A. M. Friend has shown that the seated portraits of the Evangelists in the Gospel 
books of the Macedonian Renaissance of the 10th and 11th centuries may be traced back to proto- 
types among the sculptured portraits of ancient philosophers and men of letters. (Art Studies, 
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The history of our building as thus interpreted accords well with what was 
already known from literary sources as to the development of higher education in the 
second century. Hadrian, in addition to his deep interest in Greek culture, had con- 
cerned himself in various practical ways with arrangements for higher education in 
Athens, as also in Alexandria and Rome. It was Antoninus Pius, however, who 
co-ordinated and systematized the existing regulations for the whole Empire, pre- 
scribing the number of professors in the various subjects according to the size and 
importance of the cities, fixing also their privileges and their salaries. Marcus 
Aurelius added to the establishment a new chair of sophistic or rhetoric, and two 
chairs, with state salaries, for each of the great philosophical schools, i.e. the Stoic, 
Academic, Peripatetic and Epicurean. With such encouragement and facilities Athens 
recovered her old rank among the very first intellectual centres of the world and, 
incidentally, built up in her academic reputation her most fruitful source of revenue.’ 

For our present purpose it is to be remembered that in the Antonine period the 
most distinguished sophist in Athens was Herodes Atticus, so much so that Marcus 
Aurelius, an old pupil of Herodes, when announcing his arrangement for academic 
chairs in Athens specified that the candidate for the newly created chair of rhetoric 
should be selected by the Emperor, but that the chairs for the four philosophic schools 
should be filled at the discretion of Herodes.? We may be sure, therefore, that Herodes 
was very much concerned about the provision of adequate, physical facilities for the 
use of these teachers. It will not have been by mere coincidence that the splendid new 
concert hall on the south slope of the Acropolis which was very evidently designed to 
assume the original function of the Odeion in the Agora was built by Herodes himself 
in memory of his wife Regilla who died in or about a.p. 160, i. e. within ten years of 
the remodelling of our building.® 


1927, pp. 115-147). The series of seated portraits, he has argued, was taken over from the pagan 
by the Christian illuminators in the late second or early third century after Christ in one of the 
great book-producing centres of the Greek world, most likely Ephesos. There can be no mistaking 
the derivation of St. Matthew from the Epicurus type represented in our series. A striking though 
not equally cogent parallelism may be noted between St. Mark and our first seated figure. In view 
of these correspondences, the congruity of dates, and the great prominence of our statues, Athens 
might venture to rival Ephesos for the claim to being the place of transfer. In some of the gospel 
pictures architectural backgrounds drawn from the theatre and the market place are prominent; 
in this respect also the case of Athens might be sustained. 

1QOn the development of higher education in Athens in the second century see especially 
Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, pp. 686-703; Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece, pp. 83-96; 
Oliver, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 191-190. 

2 Philostratos, Vitae Sophistarum, I, 2. 

It is conceivable that Herodes financed the reconstruction of our Odeion, although there is 
no specific evidence to this effect in our sources. On the other hand an obscure passage in Aristeides’ 
Panathenaikos might be construed to indicate the activity of the Emperor (p. 289 Dindort: 7 re viv 
dpxy yas Te Kal Oaddrrns, ein de dOdvaros, otk dvalvera TOs “AOrvas py odK év SiSackdAwy Kat Tpopewy pé pet 
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LATER History OF THE AREA 


In its remodelled form the Odeion was to continue in use for little more than a 
century. As noted above, the end came with fire. The coins that were sealed under 
by the falling debris of the building run down into the reign of Gallienus (A.D. 253- 
268) and there break off abruptly. We may be sure, therefore, that the catastrophe 
occurred when the Herulians sacked this part of Athens in A.D. 267." 

Most of the stonework of the building was removed soon after the fire to be 
incorporated in the new fortifications, the so-called “ V alerian Wall ” that was thrown 
around the Acropolis and a comparatively small area to the north.” Fragments of the 
Odeion’s columns, its capitals, cornice and a piece of a marble roof tile have been 
recovered from a tower of that wall immediately to the south of the Stoa of Attalos, 
while numerous other fragments, among which are represented the round capitals, 
the capitals from above the colossal figures, the walls of the basement of the gallery, 
the cornice of the main order, marble roof tiles and a herm from the stage front, have 
come to light in the Stoa of Attalos whither they were carried, no doubt, by the 
builders of the “ Valerian Wall.” * All the roof tiles of the building that came to the 
ground intact were also carefully salvaged from the ruins. For somewhat over a 
century the skeleton of the building continued to be used sporadically as a quarry, 
the quarrymen leaving behind them heaps of marble chips from the breaking up of 
the great blocks and the sculpture. At the same time the area was used as a dumping 
ground; although no house walls of the period have been recognized, great quantities 
of broken pottery of the later third and fourth centuries were discovered in the pillaged 
foundation trenches and a deep layer of cattle bones covered much of the southeast 
part of the area. 

At some time in the neighborhood of a. p. 400, when the Athenians had again 
ventured out beyond the narrow confines of the ‘‘ Valerian Wall,” the entire area of 
the Odeion and much ground besides was overlaid by an enormous building complex 
(Fig. 21). The overall limits of this structure have not yet been fixed nor has it yet 
received even a preliminary study. This much, however, may be derived from the 
ground plan of the actual state. The establishment comprised a great rectangular 


Koopeiv GAG Tocattn Tov Tiwdv eoTL H TEplovola WaTE TogodToY éErépws 1) TOS TpaTTE TA Viv doy Ov 
mpaypareveras ) ° 

1 Zosimus, I, 39; Synkellos, p. 382 D; Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, pp. 706 ff.; Hesperia, VI, 
1937, p. 76; XVII, 1948, pp. 169 f., 192; Supplement IV: The Tholos, 1940, p. 136. 

2 For the date cf. Shear, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 332. 

® Other buildings of the Agora are represented in the “ Valerian Wall’’: Stoa of Zeus (Hes- 
peria, VI, 1937, p. 23: cornice); Temple of Zeus and Athena Phratrios (zbid., p. 106: altar) ; 
Metroon (ibid., p. 185; epistyle) ; Temple of Ares (Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 39 ff.: ceiling mem- 
bers) ; Middle Stoa (many column drums, architrave blocks, etc.) ; Library of Pantainos (Hesperia, 
TX, 1940, pp. 294 f.: foundation and many members of the superstructure). 
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cloistered court, with a monumental entrance in its north side. From this court one 
proceeded south up a broad stairway through a square hall into a semicircular corridor 
that gave access to the southern elements of the complex, viz. another cloistered court 
which was flanked on the east by a lesser court surrounded by rooms and on the west 
by a bath. To the east of the central part of the whole complex a considerable area 
was enclosed by a field wall and a still larger area was similarly enclosed to the west. 
A large rectangular building to the northwest, i. e. to the east of the ruins of the Stoa 
of Zeus, is identical in date and in technique of construction with the great complex 
and may be related to it in function. Whether any of the late Roman buildings that 
have appeared to the south of the main complex are to be connected with it in any way 
can only be decided by further excavation. 

It is to be noted that the north cloister of the late complex is strikingly similar 
in dimensions and proportions to the Odeion; the late structure, however, was set some 
13.50 m. farther north. A still more striking correspondence marks the handling of 
the north facade. In the late complex, as in the second period of the Odeion, great 
emphasis was put on this part of the building. Entrance was gained through three 
broad openings (as in the scaenae frons of the Odeion) and these openings were 
flanked by four of the colossal figures recovered from the debris of the Odeion." The 
very massive foundations to east and west of the outermost figures suggest that they, 
or rather the piers behind them, were now made to support an arcuated entablature. 
The narrow compartments in the northwest and northeast corners of the court may 
well have accommodated stairways leading to a second storey of the cloister (reminis- 
cent of the two-storeyed balcony of the earlier building). 

The great complex, with its extensive courtyards, bath and enclosed areas, has 
the scheme of an ancient gymnasium, and, indeed, a re-used columnar grave monument 
bearing the inscription TTMNA|SION which was found by Pittakis in 1848 alongside 
the colossal figures (‘‘ Erichthonios”’ and “ Phorbas”) may well be a boundary- 
stone of the establishment.’ 

The coincidence of position between the new building and the old, and the very 
evident imitation in the treatment of the north facade, suggest continuity of function 
between the two establishments. Until the later building has been more thoroughly 


1 Other antiquities in this area fared less well in the same period. Bishop Synesius, visiting 
Athens in a.p. 402, reports (as if a recent event) the removal of paintings from the Stoa Poikile 
by a proconsul (£pist. 54 and 136). Many fragments apparently from the superstructure of the 
Poikile were found in 1949 to the west of the Stoa of Attalos where they had been incorporated 
in a wall of the 5th century a.p. The Emperor Theodosius II (a.p. 408-450) carried off certain 
elephants from the Temple of Ares to adorn the Golden Gate of Constantinople (Georg. Kodin, 
de Constant. sign., p. 47, 14). These works may well have come to light in the building operations 
for the great complex above the Odeion. 

? "Ed. ’Apx., 1855, p. 1261, No. 2557; J.G., II?, 11030. Hymettian marble. Height, 0.64 m.; 
diameter, 0.25 m. The stone also bears a Christian cross. 
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explored and studied such conclusions must remain tentative, but it may already be 
proposed with fair assurance that this great complex was one and perhaps the principal 
seat of higher education in Athens in the fifth and sixth centuries. The tremendous 
extent of the establishment is readily understandable in view of the very great im- 
portance of the University in the economy of Athens at this time. It is likewise 
symptomatic of changing values that the ancient centre of civic life should have been 
overlaid by this sprawling seat of academic learning. 

There is nothing to suggest that the Gymnasium flourished for any great length 
of time; there is, indeed, reason to believe that it went out of use and fell into decay 
as early as the sixth century.’ If the identification with the University be admitted, 
this early decline may be attributed in part to the well known edict of a.p. 529 by 
which Justinian closed the schools of Athens. A few years thereafter, as we learn 
from the contemporary historian Agathias (II, 30), seven philosohers, “ the flower 
of our age,” departed from Athens and took up an unhappy residence in Persia. The 
complete abandonment of the great complex may have been due to the danger of 
incursions from the bands of barbarians known to have been moving about Greece 
in the sixth century.” 

Between the sixth century and the tenth there is practically no evidence for 
habitation in this area and very little before the eleventh. A considerable number 
of coins and pottery of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, found in association 
with tenuous remains of house foundations, indicate that habitation had been re- 
sumed; the parish church of that period, the Church of the Holy Apostles, still 
stands some seventy-five metres to the southeast of the Odeion.* Thenceforward 
there is evidence for more or less continuous habitation until the beginning of the 
current excavations. 

The colossal figures make a shadowy first appearance in modern literature in the 
fifteenth century. The anonymous Greek author of a tract appropriately entitled 
“The Theatres and Schools of Athens” (dateable about the middle of the fifteenth 
century), refers to “ statues of Zeus standing ” in an area that can be fixed with fair 
assurance between the Tower of the Winds and the Hephaisteion.* A few years later, 
perhaps in 1466, the north Italian who now passes under the name of the “ Milan 
Anonymous” wrote “non molto lunta(no) dal detto aedificio [the Hephaisteion | 


1 Compare the history of the water-mill immediately to the east of the Gymnasium (Hesperia, 
V, 1936, pp. 70-90). Built probably in the third quarter of the fifth century after Christ, it was 
destroyed by fire and abandoned about one hundred years later. 

2T owe this observation to Professor Kenneth M. Setton who will develop the theme further 
in his forthcoming book on the history of Athens in the mediaeval period. 

8 A, Xyngopoulos, Etperyjpiov trav Mynpeiwv ts “EAAdos, I, B, Athens, 1929, pp. 77 ff. 

4L. Ross, Archiologische Aufsatze, I, p. 251; Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, p. 732; Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen’, p. 17. 
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andando in athene apresso la via & un ho(mo) integro di fino marmoro di grande 
Sraturae & 

Thereafter the statues became immured in house walls from which they emerged 
only in consequence of the destruction that occurred in this part of the town in the 
War of Independence.” Two statues are mentioned as early as 1835: the standing 
Giant at the extreme east of the Gymnasium series (our No. 9), and a fallen Triton 
(our No. 1). By 1853 one could see a third figure, a second Triton (our No. 2) in 
a dark house cellar. 

The area of the colossal figures was one of the first to receive attention from 
the newly revived Archaeological Society in 1858. Excavations conducted in that year 
led to the complete exposure of all three figures and the discovery of the base for a 
fourth. The westernmost Triton was re-erected and the area was fenced.* The ex- 
cavation was resumed but not completed by the Archaeological Society in 1870 and a 
first plan of the area was published.* In 1895/96 the Society once more cleaned up 
and fenced the area; in the latter year the westernmost Triton (our No. 1) recovered 
his head which had some years before been brought back from Eleusis.* Then or soon 
thereafter the third figure, the second Triton (our No. 2), was re-erected. The Society 
took up the excavation for the last time in 1912. The chief result of the work of that 
year was the exposure of the northeast corner of the Gymnasium. The scheme of the 
north facade of the building with its three entrance ways flanked by four colossal 
figures was thus established, but the purpose of the structure remained obscure.” 
No further field work was done until the whole area was opened up in the Agora 
campaigns of 1934 and 1935. 

It would be of little profit in the present state of our knowledge to review all 
the speculations of earlier scholars as to the identification of the colossal figures 
and the nature of the building or buildings with which they were associated. It may 
be observed, however, that everyone who has concerned himself seriously with the 
matter has recognized that the statues are not now in their original position but that 
they must derive from a building earlier than that in which they at present stand.’ 
As to the dates of the two periods there has also been a fair degree of unanimity, 


1 Ath, Miutt., XXIV, 1899, p. 77; Judeich, op. cit., p. 16. 

* Ross, op. cit., p. 259; Das Theseion und der Tempel des Ares, Halle, 1852, p. 65. A docu- 
mented account of the history of the ‘ Giants” in the nineteenth century is given by Ch. van Essen 
in B.C.H., L, 1926, pp. 210-212. Cf. also Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, pp. 158 ff.; II, pp. 526 f.; 
Judeich, Topographie von Athen’, pp. 330 f. 

® Suvorrixyn "Exdeors tov Updgewy rhs ’Apxatooyixys “Eraipeias, 1859, pp. 14 ff. 

* Tpaxtixd, 1870/71, pp. 12 ff., 33 ff. 

° TIpaxrixd, 1895, p. 19; Ath. Mitt., XXI, 1896, p. 109. 

® Tpaxrixd, 1912, pp. 91-99. 

7 The distinction goes back at least to 1841 (H. N. Ulrichs, Annali dell’ Instituto, XIII, 1841, 
p. 75 = Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, II, Berlin, 1863, p. 136). 
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for the carving of the figures has been attributed to the period of Hadrian or the 
Antonines * while the pedestals and the related foundations have been regarded as 
of late imperial times. 

Opinions have differed more widely on the significance of the figures. Some 
scholars, including Gerhard in 1837 ? and Wachsmuth in 1874,° have maintained that 
the statues were merely Telamones, i.e. sculptural supports beneath the architrave 
of a colonnade. Ludwig Ross, on the other hand, who had interested himself in the 
statues since their earliest reappearance, argued vigorously for their identification 
with the Eponymous Heroes of Attica mentioned by Pausanias (I, 5, 1), the snaky 
extremities marking Kekrops and Erechtheus, the fishy tails indicating Hippothoon 
or Aigeus.* This more picturesque explanation was recorded in the name of the street 
that ran past the west side of the monument: the Street of the Eponymoi, which, alas, 
has been cut away in the course of the current excavations, all save a few metres of 
its north extremity between the Athens-Peiraeus Railway and Hadrian Street: 

Equally divergent have been the views as to the scheme and function of the build- 
ing to which the colossal figures belonged. In 1872 Stark expressed the belief that 
the statues had adorned a colonnade of the time of Hadrian or the Antonines.’ Equally 
happy was Milchhéfer’s conjecture that the colossal figures came from some theatre- 
like building.° Less well grounded has proven Adler’s hypothesis that the statues 
were originally designed for a “ Festhalle ” connected with the Gymnasium of Ptolemy 
and intended for the celebration of the Ptolemaia when Ptolemy became one of the 
Eponymoi; the curious scheme of the building would have been derived from the royal 
tent of the Egyptian king.” Nor did the latest and most detailed study of the whole 
problem prior to the beginning of the current excavations lead to satisfactory con- 
clusions. Ch. van Essen, writing in 1926, argued that the colossal figures had been 
designed originally as parts of a monumental screen like the Incantada of Thessalonika 
and that the building in which they were eventually incorporated was a basilica lying 
in an east to west direction across the middle of the Agora.° 


SUMMARY 


The large building the ruins of which have come to light in the current excava- 
tions at the very middle of the ancient Agora may be recognized with certainty as 
the “ theatre called the Odeion ” mentioned by Pausanias in his account of the Agora; 


1 As early as 1837 an Antonine date was proposed by Raoul Rochette (Nouv. Annal. de I’Inst. 
Arch., I, ii, Paris, 1837, pp. Slat). 2 Annali dell’ Instituto, IX, 1837, pp. 109 ff. 

3 Stadt Athen, I, pp. 158 f., I, pp. 526 f. 

4 Das Thescion und der Tempel des Ares, pp. 65 ff. 

5 Allg. Zeit., 1872, p. 5432 (quoted by Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, p. 159). 

6 A. Baumeister, Denkmiler, I, Munich and Leipzig, 1885, p. 168. 

7 Die Stoa des Kénig Attalos, Winckelmannsprogram, Berlin, 1874, pp. 18 f. 

& BCH. L, 1926, pp. 183-212. 
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the same building was referred to a few years later by Philostratos as the Agrippeion. 
It was erected about the year 15 B.c., apparently by Agrippa the minister of Augustus, 
and was intended to provide the Athenians with an up-to-date concert hall. 

The site is remarkable in two respects. The building was placed, deliberately no 
doubt, in an area which, as there is good reason to believe, had been the “ orchestra 
in the Agora,” the scene of dramatic and musical events before the construction of 
the Theatre of Dionysos. More precisely the Odeion was set on the very axis of the 
square in such a way that it dominated the area in a fashion best paralleled in the 
imperial fora of Rome. 

The scheme of the building comprises two almostly completely distinct elements : 
in the middle a roofed theatre flanked to east, west and south by a continuous narrow 
appendage which may best be interpreted as a balcony or loggia for the convenience 
of spectators viewing the Panathenaic Procession and other ceremonies. The roof 
of the central core rose high above that of the surrounding balcony and permitted a 
basilica-like scheme of lighting, through an open colonnade on the south, probably 
through windows in the other three sides. The balcony was supported on a basement- 
like storey which would seem to have been otherwise little used. 

The history of the Odeion falls into two periods. The original auditorium was 
a perfect square in plan, some 25 metres to the side and without a trace of interior 
supports for the roof. Its eighteen rows of marble benches might have seated 1,000 
people. The orchestra, well under a semicircle in area, was paved with opus sectile 
of marble and stone in various colors. The long narrow stage was remarkable chiefly 
for the marble screen panelled with herms that adorned its front. Back of the scaenae 
frons lay the scaena consisting of a single room also floored with marble. The scaena 
was accessible from outside through a small columnar porch that rose against the 
north facade on the axis of the building. General admission was probably from the 
south, i. e. from the terrace of the Middle Stoa, through the south balcony and a lobby. 

From the striking combination of elements drawn both from the familiar type 
of Hellenistic roofed auditorium as exemplified by the Bouleuterion of Miletos and 
from the Roman basilica, as well as from the mixture of local interest and Roman 
formal design evident in the choice of site, the Odeion would seem to have been the 
creation of someone thoroughly familiar with the architecture both of Old Greece 
and of Italy, or, perhaps more likely, the joint product of a team of architects com- 
prising both Greeks and Romans. 

About the middle of the second century after Christ a collapse of the roof led to 
a remodelling which we have designated as the beginning of a second period. The 
principal alterations affected the auditorium and the north facade. The cross-wall 
between auditorium and lobby was shifted northward 7.66 m., whereby the seating 
capacity was reduced by one half. This change was presumably intended to reduce 
the difficulty and the hazard of roofing. The small north porch was now demolished 
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and the whole north wall of the central core of the building was opened up in such a 
way as to convert the scaena into an open colonnade. The entablature of this new 
porch was supported by six square piers adorned on their outer faces with repre- 
sentations in high relief of Tritons and Giants which prove to be adaptations of the 
Poseidon in the west pediment of the Parthenon and the Hephaistos in the east pedi- 
ment respectively. Access to the porch from the north was made easy by means of 
seven flights of marble steps separated and flanked by long pedestals suitable for the 
support of seated statues of life size. Two seated statues found in the vicinity are of 
suitable scale and date; the figures are of philosopher types. 

The reduction in the size of the auditorium and the conversion of the scaena into 
a porch accord well with the fact that Philostratos mentions the building only as the 
scene of rhetorical displays by sophists. It may be inferred that the building in its 
second period served chiefly as a lecture hall and that its place as a concert hall was 
taken by the Odeion built by Herodes son of Atticus to the south of the Acropolis and 
dedicated to the memory of his wife Regilla who died ca. a.p. 160. The decision may 
have been inspired by the far-reaching changes in university education that are known 
to have been carried out under Antoninus Pius and in which Herodes, as the leading 
sophist of his day, was directly interested. It may be observed that the sculptural 
decoration of the new porch was entirely in the spirit of the “ New Sophistic,” con- 
sisting as it did of a painstaking mechanical adaptation of a classical theme. 

In its new form the building stood until a.p. 267 in which year it was destroyed 
by fire in the sack of the Agora by the Herulians. Most of its stone work was soon 
thereafter stripped away for re-use in the new fortifications, the so-called “ Valerian 
Wall.” The area lay desolate until ca. a.p. 400. Then a very large building complex 
that has the essential features of a gymnasium was laid over and around the site of 
the old building. Four of the colossal marble figures were plucked out of the ruins 
of the Odeion and set up to adorn the northern entrance of the new building. This 
fact, coupled with various other correspondences, suggests some continuity in function 
between the old and the new. It appears likely, in other words, that the Gymnasium 
also served educational purposes; it may well, indeed, have been one of the principal 
university buildings in this Indian summer of Athens when her schools were the chief 
glory of the ancient city and at the same time her principal source of revenue. The 
university of Athens was closed by decree of Justinian in a.p. 529. The excavation 
has shown that the Gymnasium was abandoned in the course of the sixth century and 
soon thereafter buried in silt. 

Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
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Restored Section through Odeion, Looking South 
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b. North Foundation of Odeion from the North 
(In the lower left the northwest corner of the quadriga base) 
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b. Northwest Corner of Odeion from the Northeast 
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b. Corinthian Capital Found in 1890/91, Angle View 
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a. Odeion of Termessos, Elevation 
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b. Bouleuterion of Miletos, Plan 
(Milet, I, ii, pl. IV) 
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b. Orchestra and Stage from the East 
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b. Fragments of Bronze Statue from Debris of Odeion (B 589, 591) 
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b. Section Looking North through the Erechtheion 
(Stevens and Paton, The Erechtheum, pl. XV) 
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a. Wall Painting from Stabiae 
(Rom. Mitt., XXVI, 1911, pl. VII, 2) 
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SOME REMARKS UPON THE INTERIOR OF THE 
HEPHAISTEION ’* 


INTRopUCTION. I. CoLonNnaDES. II. PepesTaL oF THE CULT STATUES. ee @ wires 
STATUES. IV. CEILING OF THE CELLA. V. WALLS BACK OF THE COLONNADES. VI. 
BONDING OF THE COLONNADES TO THE WALLS. 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the restoration of the eastern portion of the Hephaisteion by Professor 

Anastasios K. Orlandos in 1936 and 1937,” and also during the thorough exca- 
vation of the interior of the temple in 1939 by the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens,* important new discoveries were made. And, still more recently, 
Professor W. B. Dinsmoor,* Professor Oscar Broneer,® and Mr. B. H. Hill *® have 
published articles which add greatly to our knowledge of the interior. Thus, he who 
would like to know what the interior originally looked like has a good deal of recent 
material to consult. 

In Professor T. L. Shear’s report of 1939 upon the activities of the American 
School in the Agora of ancient Athens—the report is published in Hesperia of 1940— 
he reproduces a plan of the whole Agora, in which the Hephaisteion is indicated with 
four columns at the west end of the cella and with seven columns along both the north 
and south sides of the cella.’ Also, the pedestal for the cult statues in the cella is 
drawn in what seems to the writer to be its correct position. Further, Messrs. Dins- 
moor, Broneer, and Hill are agreed that within the cella there was a double order of 
Doric columns, one above the other. There is some discrepancy among these scholars, 
however, as to the axial unit of the colonnades, as to the location of the cult statues, 
as to the interpretation of the remains of stucco upon the walls of the interior of the 


1The writer wishes to express his sincere thanks both to Professor Homer A. Thompson and 
to Professor Oscar Broneer, not only for their many valuable suggestions as this study progressed, 
but also for their careful reading of the manuscript. It is fair to these scholars, however, to say 
that their views do not entirely coincide with the writer’s, notably in regard to the stucco on the 
walls of the interior of the cella. 

Mr. Bert H. Hill, too, was most helpful. It is an important asset for the American School 
that he should be living in Athens. 

2A. K. Orlandos: *Apyeiov tév BuLavrwév Mynpeiov ris ‘EAAdS0s, Tépos B’, 1936, pp. 207-216. 

8 The excavations were supervised by Mrs. Dorothy Burr Thompson. 

4W. B. Dinsmoor: Observations on the Hephaisteion, Hesperia, Supplement V (1940). 

5 QO, Broneer: Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 246-258. 

° Hesperia, Supplement VIII, pp. 190-208. 

7 Hesperia, Vol. 1X, 1940, Pl. I. The plan was drawn by Mr. John Travlos, Architect of the 


Excavations of the American School. 


Hesperia, XIX, 3 
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cella, and as to some other matters of less importance. In the present article the writer 

will try to add a little to what is already known about the interior of the Hephaisteion. 
The chief new discoveries of the scholars mentioned in the last paragraph, which 

help in an architectural restoration of the interior, are, briefly stated, as follows: 


1) Poros foundations suitable for the support of columns at the west end of the 
cella and also along the north and south sides of the cella. The foundations show that 
the columns at the west were some little distance from the west wall, while the columns 
along the north and south sides were comparatively near the walls behind them. (That 
the foundations did not bond into the foundations of the temple itself does not 
necessarily mean that the foundations which supported the columns and the columns 
themselves were both an after-thought. For foundations of interior walls, even in 
the best periods, were as a rule not bonded into the foundations of the exterior walls; 
as, for example, the foundation of the east cross wall of the Erechtheum; cf. Paton 
and Stevens, Erechtheum, Text, pp. 147-148.) 

2) A vertical scratch on the vertical face of the marble course beneath the north 
orthostate. The scratch gives the north-south axis of the row of columns at the west 
end of the cella. The distance from the orthostates of the west wall to the scratch is 
1.464 m. (cf. Fig. 4). 

3) An architrave block of the upper order. The block tells us that the orders 
were probably Doric; that the axial unit of the double order was 1.553 m.; that the 
upper diameter of the upper columns approximated 0.40 m.; that there was a course 
of marble above the architrave. Further, as the architrave block is of Pentelic marble, 
we may infer that the columns were also of Pentelic marble. The position of the 
architrave block in relation to the bottom of the orthostate was determinable, thanks to 
the remarkable preservation of the temple, which is the best preserved of all Greek 
temples. (The writer’s study of the architrave block brought out the fact that the 
block had not only a fascia along the top of the side toward the wall, but also either 
a fascia or a set of moldings along the top of the side toward the interior of the cella). 

4) Two blocks of dark Eleusinian limestone of the die of the pedestal which 
supported the cult statues. 


The above data, together with information derived from inscriptions and ancient 
writers, are amply sufficient to make a drawing which will give a very good idea of the 
original interior of the cella * (cf. Fig. 1). 


8 No architrave block over the lower columns has as yet been found. In Fig. 1 the architrave 
was restored with a molding along the top. It is possible that instead of a molding there was a 
fascia with guttae below, like the usual treatment of a Doric architrave. But, as there is no evidence 
for guttae on the architrave block of the upper order, it is possible that the architrave over the 
lower order had no guttae. 
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Fig. 1. Perspective of the Interior of the Hephaisteion : Restoration 
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Anexcellent way to study an ancient building is to draw restored plans, elevations 
and sections of it at fairly large scale, as valuable information is sure to escape the 
notice of the restorer who does not thus carefully go into his problem. Below are 
some of the most important features which came to light as the drawings needed for 


Fig. 1 progressed. 


I. COLONNADES 


The north-south axis of the colonnade in the western part of the cella is known 
from the vertical scratch (already referred to) on the north wall of the cella. It is 
obvious that where the axis given by the scratch crosses the axis of the temple we 
must place either a column or an intercolumniation (cf. Fig. 2, A). If we place a 
column on the axis of the temple and then space out the columns to the north and 
south, using 1.553 m. for the axial unit, the foundations along the north and south 
sides of the cella are meaningless. But, if we place an intercolumniation on the axis 
of the temple, the foundations along the north and south sides of the cella are almost 
exactly what we should expect to find if the corners of the colonnades are turned with 
a column (or perhaps with a square pier with a side about equal to the diameter ofa 
column; cf. Fig. 6). Fig. 3 shows the relation of the north and south colonnades to 
their foundations. Proceeding eastward from the corner columns (or piers if pre- 
ferred) and again using the axial unit of 1.553 m., we find that seven columns can be 
spaced out (cf. Fig. 2). Asa result of such a spacing, the distance between the axes 
of the most easterly columns and the west face of the east cross wall becomes 1.36 m. 
(cf. Fig. 4). If pilasters projected 0.07 m. from the east cross wall, then the free space 
between the easterly columns and their pilasters is equal to the free space between the 
columns themselves, provided we use for the calculations the column diameters which 
are halfway between the bottom of the orthostates and the bottom of that architrave 
which is immediately beneath the ceiling (cf. Fig. 4). Pilasters occur in the cella of 
the Parthenon,’ and also in the cella of the temple of Neptune at Paestum.” 

A-B, Fig. 3, projects about 0.113 m. beyond the face of the column, a projection 
which in the case of the Doric order is commonly only 0.05 m. to 0.06 m. Perhaps the 
anomaly can be explained in one of the three following ways: 


1) Running along the outside of the cella is a vigorous molding below the 
orthostates. The molding is carried around the four antae of the temple—that is the 
antae have bases, an unusual feature for the Greek Doric order, but not unique.** 
If the pilasters in the cella also had bases, the projection of the line A-B, Fig. 3, 


® Penrose: Principles of Athenian Architecture, Plate 4. 
10 Koldewey und Puchstein: Die Griechischen Tempel in Unter-Italien und Sicilien, Taf. 4. 
11 A. K. Orlandos: *Apy. "Ed., 1917, pp. 213 and 222. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the Interior of the Hephaisteion : 
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becomes understandable—A-B must project far enough beyond the side face of the 
pilaster to carry the base of the pilaster properly. A suggestion for such a base is 
‘ndjcated with dotted lines in Fig. 3, on the right. (The pilasters in the cella of the 
Parthenon had no molded bases, but neither did the outside wall of the cella. ) 


2) The unusually large projection of A-B, Fig. 3, beyond the face of the columns 
may also mean that the columns themselves had bases. There is a well-known Doric 
column with a molded base in the portico of the temple at Cori.” The suggestion for 
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Fig. 3. Section through the Lower Part of the Cella of the Hephaisteion, Looking West : Restored 


a pilaster base in the Hephaisteion as shown in Fig. 3, on the right, may also serve 
as a suggestion for a column base, for the bottom width of the pilaster nearly equalled 
the bottom diameter of the column if we follow what was done in the Parthenon. 

3) If the lower columns of the interior of the Hephaisteion had bases, as sug- 
gested in the last paragraph, there is a possibility that the columns were not of the 
Doric order, but of the Ionic order or even of the Corinthian order. Further, the 
height of the fascia (possibly a set of moldings) along the top of the only preserved 
architrave block of the interior—the fascia toward the interior of the temple—may 
indicate that the upper columns of the interior were also not of the Doric order, for 
the fascia is too broad for the fascia of a Doric architrave of the height of the pre- 


12 Fragments d’Architecture Antique, Vol. I, Pl. 35. 
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served architrave block—the height of the fascia (0.097 m.) is about one fourth the 
height of the preserved architrave block (0.409 m.) instead of about one eleventh, 
the usual proportion for a Greek Doric architrave. And there are no traces of euttae 
beneath the fascia of either side of the preserved architrave block of the Hephaisteion 
to tell us positively that the accompanying capitals were of the Doric order. Asa rule, 
a plane architrave is a good indication of a Doric order. But the fact that the Hephai- 
steion architrave had no fasciae does not necessarily mean that there were Doric 
capitals beneath that architrave. Did not the Ionic order of the interior of the temple 
at Bassae have a plane architrave (Anderson, Spiers, Dinsmoor, Architecture of 
Ancient Greece, Pl. XXXII)? For the above reasons it is possible that the upper 
columns were not of the Doric order. Moreover, could they have been piers, not 
columns? There is a feature not shown in Fig. 4, which gives us a little information 
about the capital beneath the preserved architrave block; the feature is an unpolished 
bearing surface on the under side of the architrave at its east end—this unpolished 
surface indicates that the abacus of the capital of the support below the architrave 
block was probably square in plan, with a side of ca. 0.57 m., which is quite in keeping 
for the upper Doric columns shown in figure 4. And from that same figure it will be 
observed that two Doric orders, one over the other, go very well together. But, if the 
lower order was Jonic or Corinthian, upper supports of Doric columns would hardly 
be permissible. Moreover, the trace of the abacus on the under side of the preserved 
architrave block tells us that the abacus is too big for either Ionic or Corinthian upper 
columns. With a little study, however, we find that upper supports which were square 
in plan can be made to fulfil the necessary conditions. Such piers might have been 
plane or panelled, or decorated with 1) ornament, 2) lightly projecting pilasters of 
the Ionic or Corinthian order (facing the cella), 3) sculptural figures, as in the well 
known case of the “ Incantada ” at Salonica (cf. Stuart and Revett, The Antiquities of 
Athens, Vol. III, chap. IX). In this connection we may point out that both Ionic and 
Corinthian columns are to be found in the interior of Doric temples: the temple at 
Bassae, which was fairly contemporary with the Hephaisteion, is an example of the 
former; the Tholos at Epidaurus, which was erected about a hundred years after the 
Hephaisteion was built, is an example of the latter. 

At the moment, the chances favor an all Doric interior (cf. Figs. 1 and 4). But 
there is still a great deal of excavating to be done in the ancient Agora of Athens. 
Perhaps fragments will some day be found which will solve the difficulties of the 


interior of the Hephaisteion. 


II. PEDESTAL OF THE CULT STATUES 


Where was the level of the floor upon which the pedestal of the cult statues 
rested? We know the distance C-D, Fig. 3; it is 0.265 m. And we know the position 
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of B (Fig. 3). Make B-E equal to the thickness of the pavement in the peristyle, 
namely, 0.21 m.—in the Parthenon the thickness of the pavement in the peristyle is 
the same as that of the pavement in the cella. We thus have a thicker course beneath 
the interior columns of the Hephaisteion (where a thick course is needed on account of 
the superincumbent weight) than we have for the pavement in the cella—this again 
is what was done in the Parthenon. E-F becomes 0.16 m., considerably higher than in 
the case of the Parthenon, where the step is 0.04 m. high. But the two interiors were 
different. In the Parthenon the distance between the columns and the side walls was 
so great that large numbers of people must have circulated in the aisles; and to reach 
the aisles they must have passed over the low step which marked off the nave from 
the aisles. A step with a height of 0.04 m. really amounted to no step. People would 
have tripped over a step as high as 0.16 m., especially when we remember that the 
interior of the Parthenon was none too well lighted. In the case of the Hephaisteion, 
on the other hand, there was no need for a very low step, as large numbers of people 
were not expected to pass behind the columns, as we shall see a little further on in this 
article. Moreover, the above figures make the pavement of the cella of the Hephai- 
steion 0.04m. above the pavement of the pronaos—this is almost similar to the 
difference between the corresponding levels in the Parthenon (cf. Fig. +). 

The thickness of the poros course below the pavement in front of the cult statues 
is determined by the cutting at G, Fig. 3. 

The writer believes that the pavement behind the cult statues (cf. Fig. 2, G, and 
Fig. 4), was raised somewhat, so that the step became a low one, like that of the 
Parthenon. The area G is so small that to sink it 0.16 m. would make it look like a hole 
in the pavement. 

Beneath the pavement at G, Fig. 2, and also under the pedestal of the cult statues 
a thin poros course was probably laid, as was done elsewhere in the temple in places 
of small extent (cf. Dinsmoor’s “ Observations, etc.,” Fig. 11, sections A-A and C-C). 

In passing, we may remark that the sill of the entrance door projected an unusual 
amount into the pronaos (cf. Fig. 4),—an indication that the door may have been 
given an architectural treatment which stood out vigorously from the wall behind it. 

From the two preserved blocks of the die of the pedestal of the cult statues Pro- 
fessor Dinsmoor works out a length of 3.086 m. and a width of 1.303 m. for the die 
as a whole, figures which are undoubtedly very accurate. The pedestal together with 
its base moldings was thus so wide that the ancient Greek who wanted to go around 
the pedestal was obliged to pass back of the columns on either the north side or the 
south side of the pedestal (cf. Figs. 1, 2, and 6). The distance between the columns 
and the orthostates behind them is, at the top of the orthostates, ca. 0.48 m. (cf. Fig. 
3). The space is sufficient for persons to pass, but, in doing so, most of them would 
rub against the upper part of the orthostates (which are finished as exposed faces), 
for the top of the orthostates is 0.845 m., or about the height of a man’s hips, above 
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the base of the wall. We might hope that even today the upper part of the orthostates 
would be particularly well polished behind those columns back of which the public 
circulated ; and, indeed, this is so at B, C, and D, Fig. 2. (The corresponding places 
on the south wall of the cella are not in a good state of preservation, but portions of 
well polished surfaces are visible there, also.) If we had no architrave block to give us 
the axial unit of the colonnades, the polished surfaces at B, C, and D would tell us the 
axial unit fairly accurately. 

The spaces E and E’ between the columns (cf. Fig. 2) and the similar spaces 
eastward were excellent niches for votive monuments. We would not expect to find 
that the public circulated behind the columns in this part of the cella, for at least some 
of the votive monuments must have practically filled the niches in which they stood 
and thus have prevented circulation behind the columns. And nowhere behind these 
columns is the upper part of the orthostates in so highly a polished condition as at B, 
aang) 

Professor Dinsmoor has shown from the five dowel cuttings in the exposed 
vertical face of the block from the east face of the die of the pedestal of the cult statues 
that objects of some kind, probably twelve in number, were doweled to that face, and, 
further, from the lack of dowel cuttings in the exposed vertical face of the die block 
from the rear of the pedestal that objects were not attached to the back of the pedestal 
(cf. Fig.6). InJ. G., I’, 371 mention is made of twelve forked dowels for the pedestal 
(cf. Fig. 5). The forked dowels are in addition to the ordinary dowels needed for 
the bottom of the blocks of the pedestal. Some sort of forked dowel was necessary to 
prevent the objects attached to the exposed face of the die from being pulled off. The 
dowel cuttings for the forked dowels have a larger area at the bottom of the dowel 
cuttings than at the face of the die. Thus, after the dowel was leaded, both it and its 
lead were well anchored. Twelve objects were attached to the front by the twelve 
forked dowels of the inscription, no objects to the back—quite clearly there were no 
objects attached to the sides of the die (the blocks of the sides are missing) : in other 
words, only the front of the pedestal was decorated. 

A very probable supposition as to the material of the attached objects is that they 
were of white marble, as no other material would stand out so well against a dark 
Eleusinian background. It is more than likely that the applied objects were figures, 
and that, taken collectively, they formed a frieze representing some festival of the 
craftsmen of Athens, for both Hephaistos and Athena, whose statues were supported 
by the pedestal, were the patrons of craftsmen. A frieze of small figures of white 
marble, attached to a background of dark Eleusinian limestone, at once reminds us of 
the well-known friezes of the Erechtheum.** That one frieze influenced the other 


** Tf originally there were no marble figures attached to the frieze under the west gable of the 
Erechtheum, as seems possible (cf. Paton and Stevens, The Erechtheum, Text, p. 240), then we 
have a further slight resemblance between the frieze of the pedestal in the Hephaisteion and the 
frieze of the Erechtheum. 
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frieze is impossible to say, for the pedestal in the Hephaisteion, dated to 421-15 B.C. 
by inscription /.G., I’, 370/371, is about contemporary with the friezes of the 
Erechtheum. (The Erechtheum building inscription would make the Erechtheum 
friezes ca. five years later than the frieze in the Hephaisteion). 

Professor Dinsmoor remarks (cf. “‘ Observations, etc.,” p. 108), that, on the 
analogy of bases with dark dies and dark upper members in the Temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, in the Tholos at Delphi, and in the Temple of the Athenians on Delos, the 
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Fig. 5. Section through the Pedestal of the Cult 
Statues, Looking North : Restored. Detail of Forked 
Dowel (Restored) for Attachment of Marble Figure 


member above our dark die was probably dark. But he goes on to say that the 
members below the dark dies at the above quoted places were dark in the two first 
cases, light in the last case. That is, the color for the members was not rigidly 
adhered to. It was probably selected to harmonize with the color scheme of the 
interior of the temples, with the decoration, if any, of the pedestals, and also with 
the color of the statues supported by the bases, for the statues might be of wood 
(painted, gilded, or draped), of various colored marbles, of bronze (sometimes 
gilded), of gold and ivory. In the case of the Hephaisteion we favor white members 
(probably of Pentelic marble) both above and below the dark die, for the moldings of 
these members should be fine in scale to go with the delicate carving of the small 
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figures attached to the face of the die, and fine scale moldings cannot be cut satis- 
factorily in Eleusinian stone: the moldings should also be light in color to go with the 
white marble figures attached to the die. That only a portion of the thickness of the 
crowning member of the pedestal was visible is clearly evident, for the top of the 
die is cut with a rabbet, as shown in Figure 5. In this way the crowning member was 
strong enough to carry the heavy cult statues, and yet but a portion of its thickness 
was visible. If the whole thickness of the top member had been visible, it would have 
seemed too clumsy for the delicate figures of the frieze. On similar grounds, a plea 
may be advanced for a fine scale treatment of a white member immediately below the 
die (cf. Figs. 1 and 5). We may add that there was a delicate treatment of Pentelic 
marble directly above and below the frieze figures of the Erechtheum. 


DieCULT Slaves 


Pausanias tells us that in the temple were two statues standing side by side: one 
of Hephaistos, the other of Athena.** From another source we seem to learn that the 
statues were of bronze.” Bronze is an appropriate material in this case, for the temple 
stood in the district of the foundries. The bits of castings and the fragments of molds 
found in 1939 within the peribolos of the Hephaisteion are almost certainly to be 
connected with the cult statues (cf. Dinsmoor, “‘ Observations, etc.,’ p. 109). The 
casters of the district would have been likely to vote, rather strenuously, against an 
attempt to make the statues in marble. 

The large size of the pedestal and the thickness of the member upon which the 
cult statues rested indicate that the statues were large—undoubtedly larger than life, 
to give them dignity. The Themis of Rhamnus, which is 2.25 m. high, is a fairly 
good parallel. Let us make our Athena higher, say 2.35 m., because the cella of the 
Hephaisteion is larger and loftier than the cella in which the Themis stood. And, if 
we give to Hephaistos a somewhat greater height than to Athena, say 2.45 m., we 
shall be probably near the truth. But the statues may have been bigger—certainly not 
smaller. When the fragments of the molds mentioned above, numbering about one 
hundred and fifty, are eventually put together, it may be possible to determine the 
heights more accurately. 

A group of two figures standing on a common pedestal may be considered as two 
separate statues with their bases brought into contact with each other. Let us suppose 
that the die of the pedestal is cut into two equal blocks, and that each block supports a 
statue, the center of gravity of each statue being vertically over the center of its 
corresponding block (Fig. 6). The distance from the axis of the temple to the center 
of gravity of either statue becomes 0.772 m., which is almost exactly the distance 


14 Pausanias, I, 14, 6. 
*° J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’s Description of Greece, Vol. II, Poser, 
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Fig. 6. Plan of the Pedestal of the Cult Statues : Restored 


from the axis of the temple to the axes of the nearest columns—there is only 0.004 m. 
difference (cf. Fig. 6). In other words, the statues were, for all intents and purposes, 
placed on the axes of the columns behind them. Statues and columns thus had an 
orderly arrangement in regard to each other. This orderly arrangement, please note, 
is an indication that 1.553 m. is the correct axial unit for the colonnade behind the 
statues. It is not likely that the statues would be placed close to the columns behind 
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them, for then the backs of the statues could not be properly seen. There can be little 
doubt but that the sculptor of the statues would have preferred to have the statues 
placed as shown in Fig. 2, where there is ample space for a large number of people 
to admire the statues from the front, and where the north and south sides of the group 
could be seen from positions F and F’ (Fig. 2) and the backs of the statues from 
position G (Fig. 2). The chryselephantine statue of Athena in the Parthenon was 
similarly placed in its cella.” 

Hephaistos is often represented in ancient art with a conical cap on his head, 
bearded, dressed in a simple tunic falling to his knees, and wearing the belt of a work- 
man. He usually carries a staff because of his lameness. His attributes are the anvil, 
the hammer, and the tongs. A. Furtwangler believed that a marble torso in Cassel and 
a head in the Vatican were copied from our Hephaistos.” And his suppositions seem 
plausible. 

We are somewhat better off for an idea of what the Athena looked like. There 
are five copies of an Athena, which on stylistic grounds point to a Greek original of 
the late fifth century B. c. The very fact that there are five copies is indicative of the 
importance of the original. E. Reisch suggests, with a good deal of probability, that 
the original of the five copies was the Athena in the Hephaisteion.** The five copies 
which he reproduced differ somewhat from each other, as we should expect to find in 
the case of copies. Three are represented with no shield, and among these three is by 
far the best executed of the copies—the Athena of the Chiaramonte Museum (see 
Reisch’s publication, plate III). One copy (cf. Reisch’s figure 33)—in the museum at 
Cherchell—has an acanthus plant at the side of the left foot; and the plant supported 
a shield, for there is a bit of marble projecting from the left side of the left leg just 
above the knee, which is, certainly, part of the strap near the center of the inside of 
the shield—the strap through which the person who carries the shield would thrust 
his arm. This copy combines all the data given in J. G., I’, 371, the inscription which 
deals with the cult statues at some length. (The inscription mentions a shield with a 


*® To the features in the cella of the Hephaisteion, whose counterparts are to be found in the 
Parthenon — the double order of Doric columns, the possible pilasters, and the probable position 
of the pedestal of the cult statues—may be added those of the grilles of the pronaos and the 
opisthodomus of the Hephaisteion. Indeed, in both temples there are clear indications of wooden 
lintels just under the capitals of the columns; of wooden jambs; of bumpers to prevent the valves 
of the grilles from flapping about in the wind; of the fact that only the lower portions of the 
grilles opened; of marble sills, slightly wedge shaped, slipped into place from the rear after the 
columns were up. Part of the base moldings of the antae of the Hephaisteion had to be cut off 
flush with the face of the antae before the adjacent sill could be slipped into place —a difficulty 
not encountered in the Parthenon, because the antae had no base moldings. 

* A. Furtwangler: Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plastik, Fig. 22, p. 120. 

#8 E. Reisch: Jahreshefte, I, 1898, pp. 55-93. The writer is grateful to Professor Homer A. 
Thompson for this reference. Compare, also, B. Sauer: Das Sogenannte Theseion, Chap. V. 
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flowering acanthus beneath it; it says nothing about the serpent which is often 
represented between the shield and the statue of Athena—cf. Fig. 1). 

Which statue occupied the place of honor on the pedestal, the place of honor being 
to the observer's left? Perhaps the question is answered by the bas-relief of a metope 
depicting Hephaistos and Athena, in which Hephaistos has the place of honor.*® The 
bas-relief does not give a conclusive answer to the question, however, for the figures 
of the metope are facing each other, while the cult statues faced the entrance of the 
cella (see below). But there is a good presumption that the location of the statues as 
shown in Fig. 1 is correct. 

There is an aesthetic reason which helps to confirm the two following supposi- 
tions: first, that the Hephaistos and the Athena represented in Fig. 1 were the statues 
which actually stood in the cella and, second, that Hephaistos occupied the place of 
honor. The torso of Hephaistos in Cassel has the weight of its body more on the 
left leg than on the right leg. The five copies of the Athena have, on the other hand, 
the weight of the body thrown on the right foot. Put this Hephaistos and this Athena 
side by side (cf. Fig. 1), and we have a stable, pyramidal, composition as seen from 
the front, the main point of view. If the weights of the bodies were thrown on the 
other feet, the statues would appear to tip outward—a particularly disagreeable 
composition for a group (cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 102, Fig. 19). 

Athena and Hephaistos were closely related to each other both by blood and by 
common interests. Why, then, are they shown standing side by side in Fig. 1? 
Why do they display no interest in each other? The writer believes that they were 
principally concerned with the people who came into the temple to worship them. 
When a king and queen of today hold a reception, do they not look at their guests 
rather than at each other? 


IV. CEILING OVER THE CELLA 


From analogy with many other Greek temples there was, unquestionably, a flat 
wooden ceiling over the nave. The beams must have been heavy, for they carried not 
only the wooden construction between the beams (i. e., either wooden coffers or plain 
boarding), but also half the jack rafters and half the marble tiles above the nave. 
Further, with such a load the beams would, for good construction, be placed directly 
over the columns of the cella. 

As already noted, the distance from the axes of the eastern-most columns to the face 
of the east cross wall was 1.36 m. (cf. Fig. 4). Using this measurement, the most 
easterly compartment of the ceiling becomes the same as all the other compartments 
of the ceiling—an additional argument that the axial distance from column to column 
is correct (the figures for the computation are indicated in Fig. 4). 

Paint undoubtedly added to the effectiveness of the ceiling. 


19 F, Reisch: op. cit., Fig. 37. 
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V. WALLS BACK OF THE COLONNADES 


The face of the orthostates was everywhere carefully finished, a sure indication 
that the face was intended to be seen. But the walls above the orthostates, although of 
solid marble, were at first intended to be stuccoed; for one can see that the exposed 
faces of the wall blocks had a treatment which would help to make stucco adhere to 
the wall. The treatment was obtained as follows: the exposed faces of the ordinary 
wall blocks were prepared before the blocks were put into the wall—the exposed faces 
were given a finely stippled surface (made with the point) surrounded by a narrow 
well-finished border. Then, after the blocks were in place, the finished borders were 
almost entirely removed by stippling. 

Also before the wall blocks were set in place, their bottoms were dressed along the 
edges of the exposed faces, so that no pressure came near the face of the blocks—this 
was to prevent chipping of the exposed faces, not only when the blocks were being set, 
but also in the case of earthquakes rocking the temple after the latter was finished (cf. 
Fig. 7). Precaution against earthquakes was important, for the first damage caused 
by an undulatory movement of the earth would be to chip the horizontal edges of 
the exposed faces of the wall blocks, if the pressure were not relieved. The chipping 
would take place both in the cella and in the peristyle; the chipping in the cella would 
damage the stucco. 

The relieving of the pressure (amounting to about 0.001 m.) did not extend 
through the entire thickness of the wall—it was carried back from the face of the 
wall a sufficient distance 1) to supply an air vent for the pouring of the lead for the 
damp-proofing (see below), and 2) to prevent the corner of the blocks from being 
broken off (cf. Fig. 7). It is not logical to carry the relieving of the pressure through 
the entire wall. As a matter of fact there are two places, in addition to the case shown 
in Fig. 7, where we can clearly see that the pressure was not relieved in the middle 
of the wall (the south side of the western Christian door, in the fifth course above 
the orthostates ; near the south end of the west cross wall, in the tenth course above the 
orthostates). The writer can find no example of where the pressure is relieved in the 
middle of the wall. 

Further, the vertical joints back of the stucco were damp-proofed with lead, for 
an earthquake might open the vertical joints. But no damp-proofing was deemed 
necessary in the horizontal joints of the wall, for, in this case, the superincumbent 
weight of the wall ensured tight joints, earthquake or no earthquake.”” The architect 
of the temple evidently feared that dampness, working through the vertical joints, 


*° The vertical joints of the orthostates are not damp-proofed. This is good evidence that 
1) the walls above the orthostates were intended from the first to be stuccoed, and 2) the lead used 
for damp-proofing was not meant to act as an ordinary dowel, that is, to prevent the blocks from 
shifting at right angles to the direction of the wall. 
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would cause unsightly blotches on the face of the stucco; perhaps, even, that the damp- 
ness might make the stucco fall off. 


Such unusual pains were taken to protect the stucco that there is little doubt but 
that mural paintings on the stucco were originally intended. 


Fig. 7. Relieving of Pressure beneath the Wall Blocks; 
taken from the First Course above the Orthostates, at the 
Junction of the East Cross Wall with the North Wall 


If mural paintings were at first meant to decorate the interior of the temple, they 
would not have been particularly well lighted by a door alone. Perhaps the original 
design for the east cross wall called for windows, as in the picture gallery of the 
Propylaea and in the east cella of the Erechtheum. 

We have seen that the foundations of the colonnades in the cella did not bond 
with the walls of the cella, an indication of the possibility (though not an actual proof) 
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that columns were not originally intended for the cella. Why a change from mural 
paintings to columns? Perhaps because all the good mural painters were busy on 
other important works? Perhaps because the Committee in charge of the erection of 
the temple altered their minds about the kind of decoration they wanted in the cella? 
Whatever the difficulty, its solution may well have called for the substitution of 
colonnades for paintings. If so, windows in the east cross wall, less necessary with 
the new scheme, would perforce have had to be omitted, because the colonnades 
narrowed the nave so much that there would not have been room in the east cross 
wall for a dignified door and two windows (one on either side of the door). 

The interior walls (with the exception of the orthostate) were covered with one 
coat of stucco consisting, the writer believes, of volcanic ash, lime, and fine sand, 
with cut straw as a binder (like the goat’s hair we of today put into plaster). Excel- 
lent hard hydraulic mortars were well known in the fifth century B. c.,—they were 
used for lining cisterns long before the Hephaisteion was built. For such work the 
ancient Greeks had at least one abundant supply of volcanic ash, namely, that from 
the Island of Santorini (the same ash is used today). The ash is light in color. By 
itself it is inert. Like pozzolana, santorini must be mixed with slaked lime to give it 
its setting property. It sets under water as well as out of water. And, when set, it is 
harder than plaster. Either pulverized marble or sand, or both these, may be added 
to the mixture of santorini and lime to give the stucco the consistency desired for the 
work in hand. In the case of the Hephaisteion the writer believes the stucco is com- 
posed of crushed and screened santorini, of screened lime, and of very fine sand, with 
the addition of some straw. It is hard, thin (see below), and of a straw color. It is 
only fairly well smoothed, as though a second coat had been intended. The first six 
courses above the orthostate (that is, to the tops of the lower columns) are covered 
with stucco 0.002 m. to 0.003 m. thick; above the sixth course the stucco is generally 
as thin as a sheet of paper, but here and there, where the wall is somewhat irregular, 
the thickness reaches 0.003 m. That the very thin stucco existed above the sixth 
course is an important discovery of Mr. B. H. Hill. 

‘The straw in both the thin and thicker stuccoes is finely cut and fairly uniform in 
size, averaging 0.005 m. in length and 0.0005 m. in diameter, with ca. twenty-five 
stems in an area of 50 sq. cm. of the stucco. (On the south wall, beginning at the 
southeast corner of the cella, in the first six courses above the orthostates, there are 
large patches of stucco in which a coarser straw was mixed with the stucco. This 
straw varies in length from 0.007 m. to 0.033 m., and in diameter from 0.001 to 
0.002 m.; there are ca. eight stems in an area of 50 sq. cm. The plasterers may have 
started with the coarser straw and have found it too gross). 

The stems in the stucco have long since rotted away, but their impressions are, 
in many places, beautifully preserved. The stems were straight. They were neatly 
cut to the desired lengths. 
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The stucco now shows little color on its exposed face, but pieces of the thicker 
stucco turn a reddish color when submerged in water. The same test applied to the 
thinner stucco reveals but a slight trace of red—perhaps here the color has faded on 
account of the extreme thinness of the stucco.”* The color employed was a water color, 
for washing with water removes it to a considerable extent. The color did not sink 
into the stucco, showing that the color was applied after the stucco had set. We have, 
then, the same stucco used in the thin coat on the upper portion of the walls and in the 
thicker coat on the lower portion of the walls. The water color of both the upper and 
the lower portions of the walls was thus applied to a background made of the same 
stucco (differing only in thickness) : consequently the color would dry out everywhere 
a uniform tone (something which would not have happened if the materials of the 
backgrounds had differed). 

If we mark on the north wall the axes of the three most westerly columns of the 
north colonnade of the cella, we find that the stucco is well finished in the first and 
second intercolumniations. But the stucco is somewhat wavy behind the columns, 
especially behind the second and third columns from the west. Evidently the plasterers 
found it difficult to do a good job back of the columns on account of the nearness of the 
columns to the wall. The waviness in the stucco behind the columns would, however, 
be fairly well concealed by the columns themselves. (Please note that the position of 
the wavy stucco is a further indication that 1.553 m. is the correct axial unit of the 
colonnades along the north and south walls). The stucco is, evidently, later than the 
columns. But how much later? 

The demarcation between the thin and thick stuccoes, which occurs at the top of 
the lower columns (cf. Fig. 4), does not take place in a ship-shape straight line—here 
and there the thick stucco runs irregularly up into the thin stucco. The poor work- 
manship can again be explained on the ground that the plasterers had to work behind 
capitals and architraves which stood at no great distance from the wall (cf. Fig. 2). 
The irregular line, like the wavy stucco behind the columns, shows that the stucco was 
applied to the wall after the colonnades were in place. 

The stucco is not carried into the reveals of the church door at the west, indicating 
that the stucco antedates the making of the door. But how much earlier is the stucco 
than the door? 

Certainly the stucco of the Hephaisteion is much better than the Christian stucco 
used in the temple. For, if we examine the first layer of stucco applied to the soffit of 
the triumphal arch of the church (Prof. Orlandos removed the arch; portions of its 
soffit, because they were decorated with painted figures, are now preserved in the 
Agora Museum), we find that the plaster is entirely different from the stucco we have 
described. There are two varieties of the church plaster: 1) a plaster composed of 


21 Vitruvius: M. H. Morgan’s translation, p. 207. 
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lime and straw, about 1 cm. thick and very soft (preserved in the Agora museum) ; 
2) a plaster composed of lime and sand (no straw), about 1 cm. thick, and somewhat 
harder than the first kind of church plaster (this second kind of plaster is to be found 
on the soffits of the triumphal arch blocks lying to the south of the Hephaisteion). 
The much better quality of the stucco on the walls of the Hephaisteion than on the 
Christian triumphal arch is an additional indication that the Hephaisteion stucco 
antedates the church stucco. 

Does the straw in the stucco of the Hephaisteion help us to date the stucco? 
Straw begins to appear in stucco of the Hellenistic period (example: in the Hellenistic 
house excavated by Miss Mabel L. Lang in 1948 in the Agora of Athens, near the 
southwest corner of the main area). But straw was used in mud bricks of the 
fifth and earlier centuries, and in the terracotta molds of the statues of Hephaistos 
and Athena (many pieces of molds are preserved in the museum of the Agora of 
Athens). The use of straw as a binder was, thus, known in the fifth century. If 
used in bricks and in terracotta molds of the fifth century, why not also in stucco of 
the same period? If the stucco of the Hephaisteion dates from the fifth century— 
the most plausible date for it because it is so thin and hard, and is made, as the writer 
believes, of carefully prepared santorini, lime, and sand—then we have the earliest 
known use of straw in stucco. 

The red water color of the stucco of the Hephaisteion does not tell us much 
about the date of the stucco, for such a color might have been applied to the walls in 
almost any period. We may remark, however, that painted stucco of the fifth century 
seems to have required two coats of stucco—a first coat of santorini, lime, and sand; 
a second coat of santorini, lime, and pulverized marble. At least this, the writer 
believes, is the composition of the fifth century stucco of the Tholos in the Agora of 
Athens, which is a good example of painted fifth century stucco. The first time the 
walls of the Tholos were stuccoed, two coats were applied. The first coat was com- 
posed of santorini, lime, and a rather coarse sand (no straw): about 0.0015 m. thick, 
hard, and gray in color. The second coat was composed of santorini, lime, and pul- 
verized marble (no straw) : about 0.0015 m. thick, hard, and white in cross section. 
The second coat was painted red, but the color did not sink into the stucco. The use 
of coarse sand in the first coat may be explained on the ground that the stucco was 
applied to a wall of roughly dressed poros blocks, which require a coarse coat of stucco. 
The marble wall of the Hephaisteion did not require so coarse a coat—a coat of 
santorini, lime, fine sand, and straw sufficed.” 

It seems probable that the coat of stucco in the Hephaisteion (with straw in it) 
was to be covered with a second coat of santorini, lime, and pulverized marble, like 


** Samples of the stuccoes mentioned in this article have been filed in the Agora Museum, as 
have some samples of other ancient stuccoes examined in the course of the investigations. 
. 
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the second coat of the Tholos as mentioned above. The second coat in the Hephaisteion 
was omitted—perhaps because the architect considered that the first coat of stucco, 
inconspicuous behind the columns and architraves, was good enough as a ground for 
a coat of paint (see below). He thus finished the building more quickly, and he saved 
money. Delivery and expense are factors which architects often encounter at the end 
of building operations—the money factor was especially urgent in Athens toward the 
close of the fifth century B. c. 

The writer has consulted Prof. G. A. Soteriou, Prof. A. K. Orlandos, and Mr. 
J. Travlos in regard to the stucco of the Hephaisteion. These scholars are particularly 
competent to judge Christian plasters. They are unanimous in saying that they have 
never seen Christian plasters which even remotely resemble the stucco of the Hephai- 
steion. They are agreed that Christian plasters are much thicker than the Hephaisteion 
stucco; that the Christian plasters are made of lime with or without sand in it, and 
with or without straw in it. The writer is persuaded that Christian plasters are 
softer than earlier stuccoes chiefly because lime was employed in Christian times 
instead of the santorini and lime of the earlier periods. Moreover, Prof. Orlandos 
and Mr. Travlos, who are authorities on Greek and Roman stuccoes in addition to 
Christian plasters, believe, as the writer does, that the stucco of the Hephaisteion may 
well date from the latter part of the fifth century B. c., because thin stucco is character- 
istic of the fifth century B. c., while it is not so characteristic of the stuccoes of the 
Roman and Hellenistic periods. 

The writer has also consulted Prof. Constantin J. Livadefs of the Polytechneion 
of Athens, Greece. He is continually testing cements, mortars, and concretes. The 
writer is grateful to him for his valuable advice. 

The writer is further persuaded that, if the stucco was put on in the fifth 
century, it was painted soon afterward, as the cella would hardly be left with walls 
covered with raw stucco. Assuredly, red colored walls would make an excellent foil 
to the white Pentelic columns, for red would give an illusion of distance between the 
walls and the columns, and thus make the cella appear more roomy; let us remember 
that the columns, not in the original scheme, had a tendency to fill up the cella. We 
have only to look at the white marble columns of the Gennadius Library in Athens, 
Greece, with red plastered walls behind them, to understand how effective the interior 
of the Hephaisteion must have been. 

To sum up the chief operations: 


1: Walls prepared for mural paintings above the orthostates; 


A. Walls made of blocks which had a stippled finish (with plain borders) on 
their exposed faces. (Plain borders were to be removed by stippling 
after the blocks were in the walls). 
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B. Under surfaces of wall blocks had the pressure relieved beneath their 
exposed faces, to prevent chipping. 
C. Vertical wall joints damp-proofed with lead. 


2: Colonnades substituted for mural paintings ; 


3: Application of a hard stucco composed of santorini, lime, fine sand, and straw, very 
thin in the upper portions of the walls, about 0.003 m. in the lower portions. 
Probably intended second coat of stucco, perhaps of santorini, lime, and pul- 
verized marble, omitted ; 


4: Application of a water color paint to the stuccoed portions of the walls. 


It seems likely that all these operations took place in the fifth century B. C. 


VI. BONDING OF THE COLONNADES TO THE WALLS 


The colonnades were probably tied to their surrounding walls by means of a 
marble ceiling at the level of the wooden ceiling over the nave. There is room in the 
soffit of the temple for such a bonding (a wise precaution against earthquakes ). 

x * * 


The recent excavation of the Hephaisteion by the American School of Classical 
Studies revealed important features in addition to those alluded to in this article— 
one example, the existence in classical times of a formal garden around the temple.” 
Other ancient monuments in Athens—such as the Olympieion and the Asklepieion, 
to mention only two—would surely prove as profitable to excavate scientifically as 
did the Hephaisteion. 


GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


*8 Dorothy Burr Thompson: Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 396-425. 


Eprtor’s Note 


A different arrangement of the cult statues in the light of recently discovered 
evidence will be suggested by Mrs. Semni Karouzou in a forthcoming article. 


GRILLES OF THE HEPHAISTEION ° 
(PLATE 81) 


BJECTS of value were usually kept in the pronaos and opisthodomus of Greek 

temples. To protect such objects grilles were placed between the columns and 

between the columns and antae in those parts of the temple. The Hephaisteion is 
typical of the disposition. 

The photographs reproduced on Plate 81 (1 and 2) show the reader that the 
Hephaisteion had sills in contact with the columns and antae in question. Scratches 
and weather marks upon the stylobate on which the columns of the pronaos rested, 
and the stylobate upon which the columns of the opisthodomus still rest, give the exact 
location of the sills.” The traces of the sills against the columns and antae are so well 
preserved that there is no doubt but that the sills were of marble. The length of the 
sills and their cross section are easily determined (cf. Figs. 1 and 2). Further, the 
way the sills must have been cut to fit against both the columns and the antae can be 
worked out (cf. Figs. 3 and 4). Finally, the grilles themselves, from the traces they 
have left upon the columns and antae, are restorable with a fair amount of accuracy 
Pehle, "5). 

Please note from figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 that the sills between the columns and also 
those between the columns and the antae were wedge shaped. Obviously they were 
slipped into place from behind, after the columns were up. In the case of the contact 
with the antae, the inner portion of the antae bases had to be cut flush with the antae 
faces above before the sills could be set (cf. Pl. 81, 2 and Figs. 1 and 2) ; but the sills 
remained wedge shaped—compare their contacts with the columns. 


1 The writer wishes to thank Professor and Mrs. Homer A. Thompson and Mr. John Travlos 
for their valuable advice in the preparation of this article. 

2 Both columns of the pronaos are modern restorations and, consequently, give us no data for 
the grilles (A. K. Orlandos, ’Apxeiov tév Bulavtwov Myypeiwv THs “EAAd8os, Topos By 1936; pp. 207- 
216). The bottom drum of the north column is ancient, but it does not come from the Hephaisteion. 
This bottom drum has a modern (?) indication for the abutment of a sill, but the indication is 
quite different from the sill cuttings in the columns of the opisthodomus, where the columns are 
in situ. Furthermore, the marble of the bottom drum in the pronaos is very inferior in quality to 
the marble used in the Hephaisteion. Fortunately, in the pronaos the antae, the stylobate blocks 
between them, the architrave blocks, and the north and south walls where they abut against the 
antae are in situ. In the opisthodomus the antae, the columns, the stylobate blocks, the architrave 
blocks, and the north and south walls are in situ. The cuttings in the bases of all the antae of the 
pronaos and opisthodomus are the same, and so are the essential traces left by the grilles on all four 
antae faces. Ample data are preserved to show that the sills and the grilles of both the pronaos 


and the opisthodomus were alike. 
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Inside Elevation and Sections. 


‘Fig. 2. Details of the 
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The workmanship for the contact of the sills with the columns and antae is so 
good that we may safely claim that the sills were not an after-thought, but an 
essential part of the temple. 

Data for the grilles resting upon the sills are abundant. 

Scratches and weather marks on the antae faces show how deep the jambs were 
and give the relation of the jambs to the sill (cf. Figs. 1 and 2). 

The manner of doweling the jambs to the columns and to the antae is evident 
(Cie riee land 2): 


= ~ARIGHT 


ae SECTION 
Fig. 3. End of a Sill in Contact with Fig. 4. End of a Sill in Contact with 
a Column: Restoration. the Base of an Anta: Restoration. 


There is reason for believing that the jambs were not made of marble, for, if 
that material had been employed, there would have been a horizontal joint between 
the jamb and the lintel and the top of the jamb would have been doweled to the 
columns and antae. All the dowel cuttings in the necking of the columns and all the 
corresponding cuttings in the antae are located well above such a joint. We may, 
therefore, safely say that the jambs were not of marble. 

At the necking of the columns are proofs for a lintel over the jambs of the 
grilles. The position and size of the lintel can be accurately determined (cf. Figs. 
Lea 2 1. 

There are other indications that the lintels were not made of marble: (1) If the 
lintels were made of marble, the tops of the dowels attaching the lintels to the columns 
and antae would line with the tops of the lintels (cf. Fig. 2). All the fourteen existing 
dowel cuttings are located well below the tops of the lintels. (2) The cross section 
of the lintels was 0.11 m. x 0.22 m. The span of the lintel between the neckings of the 
columns on the axis of the temple was 1.78 m.; between the jambs the clear span was 
1.23m. The cross section and especially the height of a marble lintel of the above 
dimensions should be considerably greater for good structural design. In the fairly 
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Fig. 5. Grille of the Opisthodomus: Restoration. 
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similar case of the south door of the five doors of the Propylaea of the Acropolis of 
Athens, where marble jambs and their lintel are still in place, the jambs are 0.11 m. x 
1.02 m. in plan and 3.05 m. in height, and the lintel, which has an air space between 
it and the true lintel over the opening, is 0.32 m. high. The span between the jambs 
is 1.20 m. A marble lintel only 0.11 m. high is not possible for the Hephaisteion. 

Of what were the jambs and lintels of the Hephaisteion made? The fact that 
the dowels at the necking of the columns are considerably above the bottom of the 
lintels is, surely, an indication that the jambs were mortised into the lintels, just as in 
the case of the rails of any wooden frame. A good wood, we believe, was the material 
used for both the jambs and the lintels. The position of the dowels at the necking of 
the columns (and the position of the corresponding dowels in the antae) is, perhaps, 
an indication that the lintels were made up of two timbers one above the other, the 
top of the lower timber (the bigger of the two) being in line with the top of the 
dowels. We believe, further, that the wood was sheathed with bronze plates. Consider 
the many ancient tripods the cores of which were sheathed with decorative bronze 
plates. Consider, also, the western door of the Parthenon, which had a heavy wooden 
frame with a metal covering ornamented with gold (Hesperia, Supplement III, pp. 74- 
79). We may add that in the case of the Hephaisteion the bronze sheathing would 
conceal the heads of the dowels which bonded the jambs to the columns and antae. 

The traces of the grilles in the pronaos and opisthodomus of the Parthenon are 
so similar to the corresponding traces of the Hephaisteion that the grilles of the two 
temples must have resembled each other in many ways.’ For example, from the 
similarity we may infer that the section through the jambs of the Hephaisteion was 
the same as the section through the lintel of the Hephaisteion (with the possible 
exception of the jambs in the smaller openings of the Hephaisteion, as suggested later 
on).* This section through the jambs would thus become 0.11 m. x 0.22 m. Such a 
section indicates, again, that the jambs, which had a total height of ca. 4.80 m., were 
not made of marble—the cross section is altogether too small for the height. 

For a restoration of the valves of the grilles there are both data and conditions 
which the valves must have fulfilled: 


1. Because the lintels and jambs were of wood probably sheathed with bronze, 
the valves were in all likelihood treated in the same way. That is, the rails 
would be of wood sheathed with bronze. The grillework within the rails may 
have been composed of hollow bars made by bending bronze plates into the 
desired shapes—this is the construction in use today when light but strong 
grille work is desired (such a construction was needed if the valves of the 


® Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 354-364. 
* Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 357, Fig. 3, and Hesperia, Supplement III, Eig oh 
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Hephaisteion were to be opened easily: also a heavy valve would cause a big 
strain upon the jambs). 


2. The sills had a rabbet against which the bottom rail of the valves struck. As 
the rabbet was on the inside, the valves swung inward. 


3. The height of the movable valves is known quite accurately from the cuttings, 
in the columns and in the walls of the pronaos and opisthodomus, for the 
bumpers (crobie. 1, A, A’,B and Fie. 2,A, B).’ It will be seen from the 
position of the bumpers in relation to the valves that bumper and grille could 
have encountered each other only along the top rail of the valve, thus giving 
the height of the valve with a good deal of accuracy. 


4. The same bumpers tell us that each opening had two valves and that the valves 
swung inward (confirming the data given by the rabbet in the sills). 


5. The openings in the grilles must have been small enough so that boys could not 
crawl through them. 


’ The cutting at B, Figs. 1 and 2, also occurs at the south anta of the opisthodomus and again 
in connection with both antae of the pronaos. The deep portions of the cuttings can be nothing but 
cuttings for the metal bumpers of the valves of the grilles, similar to the cuttings for bumpers in 
the columns (cf. Fig. 1, A, A’, B, and Fig. 2, A, B). But the rest of the cutting at B, Figs. 1 
and 2, is not so easily explained, for the cutting does not go as far as the jambs of the grilles— 
it apparently has nothing to do with the grilles. If we try to connect the cutting with the support 
of the near-by secondary lintel—the lintel at the top of the valves of the grille—we find that there 
should be a similar cutting in the adjacent column, to support the other end of the secondary lintel. 
In fact we should find similar cuttings in four places, two in each column. The two columns are 
well enough preserved to state definitely that they never had such cuttings. The cuttings may indicate 
the top member of some sort of shelving placed against the walls of the pronaos and opisthodomus. 
In such shelves small precious votive offerings, gold, important documents, and the like, could safely | 
be locked up. Grilles in front of the pronaos and opisthodomus would not be needed unless they 
protected something valuable. The cutting shows, further, that the top member of such shelves 
would be anchored around the bumper dowel, probably to hold the shelves securely in place. The 
shallow rabbets at the ends of the cuttings in the opisthodomus (cf. Fig. 1 and 2, B) suggest that 
here such shelves were made of wood and sheathed with bronze. Similar rabbets in the pronaos do 
not exist. We may explain the omission of the shallow rabbets in the following way. In the pronaos 
the shelving could only run along the north and south walls on account of the door in the west wall 
(of the pronaos)—the door would be large, as it was the entrance into the cella of the temple. 
There would be no difficulty in snugly pushing the shelving into any necessary cuttings in the walls. 
In the opisthodomus, on the other hand, the shelving could, and probably did, run along all three 
walls. The shelving along the east wall would be the first to be put in place—an easy piece of work. 
As the shelving would be mitered in the northeast and southeast corners of the opisthodomus, the 
shelving of the north and south walls would have to be not only pushed slightly diagonally to avoid 
the anta but also revolved horizontally back into the cuttings in the walls. This operation would 
leave a small vertical gap at the west end of the shelving. These shallow rabbets, then, tell us that 
small pieces of metal sheathing projected from the shelving, their purpose being to conceal the 
vertical gaps. 

For the storage of gold in the opisthodomus of the Parthenon, there were chests [J. G., I’, 314, 
Nil48and 313, Wola): 


Liz 
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6. At the top of the movable valves should be a secondary wooden lintel (between 


the jambs) for the top rail of the valve to strike against. The dowels at 
C and C’, Fig. 2, indicate the position of the secondary lintel, for the dowels 
ought to be placed at the level of the secondary lintel to receive the shock 
caused by the closing of the valves. Furthermore, the dowels at C and Gs 
should be level with the pivot at the top of the valve (cf. Fig. 5), to take care 
of the strain which every top pivot causes on its jamb (unless a wheel, running 
on the pavement, be placed beneath the valve). 


The individual compartments of the movable valves and the compartments 
of the fixed portions of the grilles above the movable valves should be alike, 
if the grilles were to count as a unit from top to bottom (cf. Fig. 5). 


The grilles between the columns were much wider than the grilles between 
the columns and the antae. In spite of this difference in width, the two 
grilles should resemble each other in design as closely as possible (cf. Figs. 
1, 2,5). The bottom diameters of the columns of the pronaos and opistho- 
domus of the Parthenon differ by 0.07 m., the diameters in the opisthodomus 
being the bigger. To have the valves of the grilles of the pronaos and the 
opisthodomus of the Parthenon exactly as wide as each other, the jambs of 
the grilles of the opisthodomus were made 0.035 m. slimmer than those of the 
pronaos.° Something of the same kind probably took place in the case of the 
central and side openings of the Hephaisteion, where the difference in width 
between the grilles is considerable (cf. Figs. 1, 2, 5). Fig. 2 gives an 
alternative study for slimmed jambs in the smaller openings, between the 
columns and antae. Slimmed jambs seem called for in these openings, for the 
valves, being a good deal smaller than the valves in the central openings, 
were consequently lighter—they might well have had slimmer jambs. By 
slimming the jambs here, the grilles of the two openings become as nearly as 
possible of the same width. In figure 5 the elevation of the smaller grille is 
drawn with slimmed jambs. 


The distance between the marble architrave over the columns and the wooden 
lintel over the grilles amounted to 0.485 m. A thief would be able to climb the 
grille and to pass through such a space unless it were subdivided. 


Fig. 5 is a restoration of the grilles, which combines these various features. 


To prevent the valves, when open, from flapping about in the wind, bumper- 


fasteners at the bottom of the grilles (as in the case of the Parthenon) would be 
desirable. Unfortunately, the pavement blocks of both the pronaos and opisthodomus 


® Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 361, Figs. 7 and 8. 
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are lacking. There are, however, two indications that pavement bumper-fasteners 
existed: 


1) Near the north anta of the opisthodomus (Figs. 1 and 2, D) there is a possible 
trace of a dowel in the anthyrosis of the east vertical face of the stylobate ; and 
there are a few marks of the pointed chisel, in the stylobate, made by someone 
who wanted the metal dowel. The position of the dowel is correct for a 
bumper to hold the north valve. 


2) Near the north anta of the pronaos there are traces of the pointed chisel 
similar to the traces in the opisthodomus ; they are more pronounced. 


Three sides of these dowel cuttings must have been in the lost floor blocks; the fourth 
side was the vertical joint between the floor blocks and the stylobates. Under such 
conditions there would be but few traces of the chisel upon the vertical anathyrosis 
of the stylobates. In the Parthenon the dowel cuttings for the bumpers occur in the 
vertical joints between the floor blocks and the stylobate blocks, and on some of the 
stylobate blocks there are traces of the chisel used in making the dowel cuttings.’ 

As already stated, the resemblance between the grilles of the Hephaisteion and 
those of the Parthenon is striking, so striking, indeed, that it is impossible to say 
which grille antedated the other. This is unfortunate; for, if we could say which 
grille was the earlier, the history of both temples would be somewhat better understood. 
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A TILE STANDARD IN THE AGORA OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 


(PLATE 82) 


EVERAL of the most important administrative offices ("Apxeta) of the Athenian 

state were concentrated in the southwest corner of the Agora (Fig. 1). Here 

were the Bouleuterion or Council House, the Metroon which housed the state archives, 

and the Tholos which served both as a club-house for the Councillors and as a reposi- 

tory for a set of official weights and measures. In the open square opposite the 

Metroon stood the long enclosure around the statues of the Eponymous Heroes, known 
from numerous literary references as the official public notice board of Athens. 

The recent excavations in the Agora have brought to light a small building 
toward the southwestern corner of the square, which may with great probability be 
regarded as another in the group of *Apyxe@a; it is now designated on plans of the 
Agora as the Civic Offices (Fig. 1).* The building consists of three rooms set side 
by side at the foot of the terrace wall to the north of the Middle Stoa. The rooms 
diminish in size from east to west in such a way as to cause a minimum of obstruction 
to traffic moving in or out through the southwest corner of the square. Although the 
exploration of the area has not been completed, there is reason to believe that the 
building dates from the early Roman period, perhaps the latter part of the first century 
B.C.; it was certainly destroyed in the Herulian sack of A.D. 267, abandoned and 
speedily buried.” 

Among the beddings for monuments that rose in front of the Civic Offices one is 
outstanding in size and interest, viz. a massive pedestal set in the angle formed by the 
porch of the easternmost room (Fig. 1, A and Pl. 82, 1).° The pedestal is made of 
re-used poros blocks of unknown provenance. They are 1 situ in so far as the monu- 
ment is concerned. The north face of the lower eastern block was originally covered 
with a very thin, hard, red stucco of which some traces remain. The red coloring 


1 For reports of the excavations compare Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 324; XVI, 1947, p. 200; XVII, 
1948, pp. 151-153. 

* Tt is likely that the Civic Offices were necessitated by the temporary loss of the Tholos, due 
to damage inflicted during the Sullan sack of 86 B.c. But we may also imagine that the Civic 
Offices were the result of the natural growth of the City of Athens, for civic consciousness brings 
with it an increased number of magistrates and consequently a greater need for office space. 

® Professor Homer A. Thompson, who is in charge of the excavations of the ancient Agora of 
Athens, kindly supplied the writer with the data thus far presented in this article; and, as the 
writing and drawings for the article progressed, Professor Thompson continued to give very 
valuable assistance. 
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Fig. 1. Southwest Corner of the Agora of Ancient Athens: Plan. 


matter was thoroughly mixed with the stucco before the latter was applied to the 
block. The stucco probably dates from the fifth century B. Ge 

The two blocks of the upper course of the pedestal are cut with a broad deep 
groove suitable for the reception of large stelai (cf. Fig. 2). In addition to the slot 
there are two smaller cuttings in the top of the course, to the north of the slot (cf. 
Fig. 2, plan A-B). Both these cuttings are roughly made. The eastern cutting is 


4 A sample of the stucco is on file in the museum of the excavations of the ancient Agora. For 
Greek stucco compare G. P. Stevens, pp. 160-163, above. 
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fairly complete, including a drain on its northern side; but there is little left of the 
western cutting. 

During the excavations two fragments of the stelai which were originally inserted 
in the slot mentioned in the last paragraph were found not far from the pedestal itself. 
One fragment was large, the other small (cf. Fig. 2). Both were of Pentelic marble. 
The blocks were replaced in the slot, but not exactly in their original positions—the 
west side of the big fragment should be flush with the west face of the poros block 
beneath (Fig. 2, G), a relation which is indicated by the fact that the slot runs to the 
west end of the poros block—an important fact, for it helps in estimating the width 
of the original stelai, as we shall see a little later on. Representations of curved roof 
tiles are carved in full size on the two marble fragments. From the above observa- 
tions we may conclude that the monument was a standard for roof tiles, and, further, 
that it was a municipal standard, as it was located in front of the Civic Offices. 

The tiles carved on the standard are curved and thin (Fig. 2, plan E-F)—they 
are representations of Laconian tiles. All Laconian titles, so far as the writer is aware, 
are made of terracotta and are thin (sometimes as thin as 0.012 m.). Curved tiles, 
especially if thin, could not easily be cut in marble, and they would, moreover, be liable 
to break in transporting and setting. A highly paid stonecutter would have to be 
employed to produce such marble tiles, and it would take him a long time to make even 
one tile. All examples of marble tiles known to the writer are of the Corinthian type 
(flat pan tiles and hipped cover tiles). On account of the expense involved, marble 
tiles were used only for very important buildings. 

The contention that the standard represents terracotta Laconian tiles is supported 
by the fact that many such tiles have come to light in the excavations of the Athenian 
Agora, while not one curved marble tile, thick or thin, has thus far been dug up. 

The Laconian and Corinthian types of tile are well illustrated by the tile standard 
at Assos, where curved pan and curved cover tiles as well as flat pan and hipped cover 
tiles are cut in full size on the same block.’ We may think of the curved tiles of the 
Assos standard as models for terracotta tiles, and of the flat pan and hipped cover 
tiles as models not only for marble tiles but also for terracotta tiles, for there are many 
examples of terracotta flat pan and terracotta hipped cover tiles in Greece." 

Our Athenian standard, then, is concerned solely with the control of terracotta 
tiles. Now, ancient terracotta tiles have certain characteristics all their own—char- 
acteristics which it will be profitable to discuss briefly. Fortunately there are excel- 
lent samples of both curved terracotta pan and curved terracotta cover tiles in the 
Agora Museum in Athens. In types they are like those of the standard. In addition, 
the dimensions of some of them closely agree with the dimensions of the standard. 


’F, H. Bacon, Assos, p. 71. 
6 There are good examples of flat pan and hipped cover terracotta tiles in the museum of the 
Athenian Agora (Cat. Nos. A 1178 and A 1181). 
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The type of these ancient terracotta tiles is the same as that of the modern Athenian 
terracotta tile. But the ancient cover tile is about twice as long as the modern tile, 
while the cross sections of the two are almost alike; the ancient pan tile is about twice 
as long and twice as wide as the modern tile. 

The ancient terracotta tiles presented certain advantages and also certain dis- 
advantages when compared with the ancient marble tiles. Where good clay was 
abundant, as for example in Athens, terracotta tiles could be mass-produced relatively 
quickly. In other words, they were considerably less expensive than marble tiles. Then 
again, the weight of terracotta is only 74% of that of marble, and, in addition, terra- 
cotta tiles were, and are today, made much thinner than marble tiles. Consequently 
light terracotta tiles required a lighter roof construction than did heavy marble tiles, 
and a lighter wood construction meant a saving in money. Still another advantage of 
the terracotta tile was that before being dried in the sun it could be easily touched 
up by hand and even somewhat modified so that the overlapping of the tiles might 
become more weather proof. And after the tiles were fired, they could be more easily 
chiseled and sawed than marble tiles. 

Two disadvantages of curved terracotta tiles may be mentioned: 


(1) Terracotta pan tiles had to be bedded in clay. Those preserved in the Agora 
Museum are only 0.017 m. to 0.02 m. thick, ca. one meter in length, and ca. 0.45 m. 
in width. If such tiles were laid directly on boarding, they would easily break along 
the center of the tiles. To prevent the breakage, the tiles were, therefore, imbedded in 
clay.’ 


(2) When damp clay is dried in the sun and then baked in a kiln, the clay shrinks 
about 10%. The percentage varies somewhat with the ingredients in the clay (for 
example, less shrinkage takes place when sand is added to the clay). The writer tested 
the shrinkage at a large tile factory in the outskirts of Athens, with the following 
results: the mould for the tile measured 0.508 m. in length and the finished product 
0.456 m.; shrinkage, 8.8%. The director of the establishment predicted before the 
test was made that the shrinkage would be ca. 10%, evidently a round number in his 
mind. The Atlantic Terra Cotta Company of America claim that their products shrink 
in the proportion of 13 inches to 12 inches, a 7.7% shrinkage. 


7 For clay bedding of the terracotta tiles used in the Peiraic Arsenal and in the gallery of the 
walls of Athens, compare Paton and Stevens, Erechtheum, Text, p. 368. It is obvious that a bed 
of clay required continuous boarding beneath it, and as a matter of fact such boarding is actually 
specified for the gallery of the walls of Athens. Ancient marble pan tiles, being flat, did not require 
continuous boarding beneath them; such tiles were supported by the jack rafters and by strips of 
wood between the jack rafters (cf. Paton and Stevens, op. cit., Plates XVI, XVIII, XXIV). The 
Erechtheum Building Inscription specified the dimensions of the strips of wood used to support 
the marble tiles over the main portion of the temple (cf. Paton and Stevens, op. cit., Text, p. 369). 
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The shrinkage of terracotta raises an uncertainty in regard to the tile standard in 
Athens. Does the standard prescribe the size of the mould, or the size of the finished 
tile? It seems to the writer that the officials of ancient Athens would wish to have the 
finished terracotta tiles as near the size prescribed by the standard as possible, for, 
in determining the total number of tiles for a “ job,” the officials could then base their 
calculations upon exact measurements given by the standard, not upon measurements 
derived from tiles after they had shrunk indeterminate amounts. In their calculations 
the officials of course used ancient measures; and, further, it is probable that they used 
convenient measures. As the following tables show, the sizes of the tiles of the 
standard can be expressed in convenient measures of the ancient Attic foot of 


U328 ms 


Pan tile 
Length = 3 Attic feet (to within 0.002 m.) 
Width = 1%" “ (exactly) 
Cover tile 
Length = 2% Attic feet + 1 dactyl (to within 0.004 m.) 
Width at top =, - “ (to within 0.001 m.) 


“ “bottom = 9 dactyls (to within 0.005 m.) 


From the tables it would appear that the dimensions of the tiles of the standard were in 
Attic feet. If that is so, then the belief that the finished terracotta tiles were to be the 
same size as the tiles of the standard is strengthened. Furthermore, the manufacturer 
of the tiles undoubtedly knew more about the shrinkage of clay than the officials, and 
could determine better than the officials how much bigger the mould should be than 
the standard. Finally, that the terracotta tiles, after baking, were to be the sizes 
prescribed by the standard seems to be borne out by one of the curved terracotta pan 
tiles in the Agora Museum (A 938)—it has almost exactly the dimensions of the well 
preserved pan tile of the standard (Figs. 2 and 3; Pl. 82, 2). 

There is another curved terracotta pan tile in the Agora Museum (A 945), whose 
dimensions are close to the dimensions obtained by deducting 8.8% from the dimen- 
sions of the pan tile of the standard. Also there are two terracotta cover tiles in the 
Agora Museum (A 1322 and A 1323), which are close to the dimensions of “ M” 
(cf. Fig. 2) after “ M” has undergone a supposed shrinkage of 8.87% (Fig. 4). Do 
these three tiles indicate that the moulds were to be the same size as the tiles of the 
standard? The arguments which might be based on these tiles in favor of such an 
idea are feeble when compared to the arguments given in the previous paragraph 
where the idea was set forth that the tiles of the standard represented the finished 


terracotta tiles. 
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Fig. 3. Terracotta Pan Tile A 938 in the Agora Museum: Isometric Drawing. 
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Fig. 4. Terracotta Cover Tile A 1322 in the 
Agora Museum. 
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The shrinkage of all kinds of terracotta work must have been well understood 
by the ancient Greeks. Perhaps some day an ancient inscription will be found which 
will explain how the shrinkage was taken into account. 

Is there enough left of the standard of the Athenian Agora to restore it on paper? 
To answer this question, it will be necessary to describe the way curved terracotta tiles 
were used by the ancient Greeks—more specifically, how the ancient Greeks secured 
durable inexpensive roof coverings which would not leak in violent rain storms. Let 
us consider the simple case of a hipped roof between two pediments. The architect may 
well have laid the tiles in the following manner :-— 


Ist A vertical row of pan tiles was tentatively laid, to make sure that there were 
proper arrangements at the eaves and ridge pole. As the tiles overlapped each 
other from 0.05 m. to 0.07 m., there could be some play in the distance between 
the eaves and the ridge pole. When the play did not prove to be sufficient, the 
tile next to the ridge tile was sawed to fit. Also it is possible that, when in the 
calculations the length of “ K”’ (cf. Fig. 2) did not give good results, the shorter 
length of the pan tile which went with “ M ” would meet the requirement. 


2nd A horizontal row of pan tiles was tentatively laid, to be sure of proper arrange- 
ments against the pediments. As there was a space of two or three centimeters 
between the tiles, there was a considerable play in the distance between the pedi- 
ments. Weare dealing, moreover, with standard tiles, whose joints did not have 
to line with a motive of the facade of the building (such as a triglyph). 


3rd The architect began the final operation by laying a vertical row of pan tiles 
in clay, beginning at either pediment (or, if preferred, at both pediments 
simultaneously ). 


4th When a second row of pan tiles had been adjusted, cover tiles were placed over 
the joint between the two rows of pan tiles. The overlap of the cover tiles was 
the same as that of the pan tiles, as cover and pan tiles had the same length. 


The above gave the architect sufficient data to complete the roofing. The Athenian 
standard specified both non-wedge shaped and wedge shaped pan tiles (cf. Fig. 2 and 
Plate 82, 1). Fig. 5 illustrates a roofing of non-wedge shaped pan tiles; Fig. 6, a roof- 
ing of wedge shaped pan tiles. It is clear in Figs. 5 and 6 that the cover tiles must have 
been wedge shaped in the case of both non-wedge shaped and wedge shaped pan tiles, if 
weather proof joints were to be obtained where two cover tiles overlapped each other. 
Note that the cover tile of the standard is wedge shaped, just as we would expect it to 
be—non-wedge shaped terracotta cover tiles just do not exist. Theoretically Fig. 6 
presents a slightly better solution of the roofing problem than the solution shown in 
Fig. 5, because, in Fig. 6, both pan and cover tiles are portions of cones and on 
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that account an element of one can snugly fit against an element of the other. In Fig. 
5, on the other hand, the pan tile is a portion of a cylinder and the cover tile is a 
portion of a cone, and on that account the element of one cannot come snugly in contact 
with the element of the other. The element of the cone is a straight line, while the 
projection of that straight line upon the pan tile cuts an ellipse out of the pan tile. But 
the position of the wedge shaped pan tiles in relation to the roof as a whole is of much 
greater importance than whether the pan tiles are wedge shaped or not. There is an 


Fig. 5. Roof of Curved Terracotta Tiles; Pan Tiles not Wedge Shaped. 


advantageous and a disadvantageous method of overlapping wedge shaped pan tiles, 
as shown in Fig. 7, “A” and “B.” “A” gives the correct overlapping, with the 
elements of pan and cover tiles in good contact. ‘‘ B” shows what would happen if 
the pan tiles were laid with their broad ends toward the eaves of the building; an 
element of the cover tile would not come in contact with an element of the pan tile but 
would be directly over a curved line of the pan tile, with the result that in stormy 


weather rain would be driven under the cover tile and would leak into the clay bedding 
shee ON ante Ie May 


® Compare Olympia: Ergebnisse, II, Pl. LXXXVII, Fig. 1, where the curved terracotta pan 
tiles of the Heraion are incorrectly indicated. 
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Now we are in a position to attempt a restoration of the tiles of the standard. 
Did the marble portion of the monument consist originally of two blocks of the 
same width? This seems likely for two reasons: 


(1) The east face of the marble block which is largely missing would then line 
with the east face of the foundations of the pedestal, at “ H” in Fig. 2. To complete 
the pedestal of the monument we have but to imagine a poros block at “I” with a 
slot in its top, similar to the slot in the blocks to the east of it. 


Fig. 6. Roof of Curved Terracotta Tiles; Pan Tiles Wedge Shaped. 


(2) A little more than half the bottom of tile “J” is preserved. We are thus 
sure of the axis of tile “ J.” We find by measurement that ‘aecqtals apa clmeie: 
2). “J” can be restored as a wedge shaped tile of the same length as the non-wedge 
shaped tile “ K.” The eastern marble block of the monument may then be thought of 
as representing a wedge shaped pan tile with “c” equal to “d” (cf. Fig. 2), and’as 
also representing a cover tile, “ L,” the same width as cover tile “ M.” We now have 
a good looking monument, with the tiles symmetrically arranged (Crm Hig a2). 


Can such a disposition of pan and cover tiles on the standard be rationally 
explained? We believe that it can. We have seen from Figs. 5 and 6 that wedge 
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shaped and non-wedge shaped curved terracotta pan tiles of equal length must have 
the same curved wedge shaped cover tile, and, further, that that cover tile must be as 
long as the pan tiles. In other words, if wedge shaped tile “ J,” Fig. 2, is restored with 
the same length as that of non-wedge shaped tile ‘‘ K,” then cover tile ‘“ L” must be 
wedge-shaped, and must have the same length as “ K”’ and “ J.” This is satisfactory 
so far. But what about tile “ M,” which is considerably shorter than tile “‘ K ”—too 
short, in fact, to represent the length of the cover tile which might go with tile “ K” 
even when “ K ” represents the mould? The short cover tile ‘“‘ M ” can, we believe, be 
explained. To carve, at considerable expense, representations of wedge shaped and 
non-wedge shaped pan tiles to go with ‘ M,” would be unnecessary when such tiles 
would differ from “ K ” and “ J ” only in length—a length given by ‘“ M.” 

There is a tile in the Agora Museum, A 951 (Fig. 8), which resembles tile ‘‘ M,” 
for A 951 has almost the same length (0.856 m.) as that of “ M ” (0.845 m.), but it is 
ca. 0.09 m. narrower than “ K.” The records in the Agora Museum reveal the fact 
that A 951 must antedate the standard by about four hundred years, as A 951 was 
found in a well (on the northwest slope of the Acropolis) which had been filled up in 
the fifth century B.c. As A 951 and the tile standard (dated as we have seen, in the 
first century B.C.) are so similar, then we possibly have an indication that this par- 
ticular type of tile was in use for a number of centuries.° 

Now for a few remarks about the two cuttings north of the big slot in the top of 
the poros pedestal (cf. Fig. 2). The cuttings, as has been said, are roughly made. 
The east cutting measures 0.40 m. x 0.13 m. x 0.09 m. deep (at its deepest place) ; the 
west cutting is similar to the east cutting, except that it seems to have been about half 
as long as the east cutting. There is a drain leading out from the bottom of the east 
cutting (cf. Fig. 2). There may have been a similar drain for the west cutting, but 
the poros block is too badly damaged just where the drain should be to assert positively 
that there ever was a drain (cf. Fig. 2). The drain for the east cutting is wedge 
shaped, with an angle of about 60° pointing downward. What remains of the drain 
is well made, and, as it comes on the axis of the rough cutting, the drain may be surely 
considered as belonging to the same period as that of the rough cutting itself. What- 
ever went in the rough cuttings could not have been very high, as in that case the 
objects would have partially hidden the representations of the tiles. One thing seems 
clear, therefore, and that is that whatever went in the two cuttings was not as impor- 
tant in the composition of the monument as the marble representations of tiles. 


* The other tiles mentioned in this article were found under the following circumstances: 

A 938 curved pan tile from a well 50 m. north of the northeast corner of the Hephaisteion. 
The well was filled up in the 2nd century B. c. 

A 945 curved pan tile, from a well on the northwest slope of the Acropolis filled up ca, 
500 B. ¢. 

A 1322 and A 1323 curved cover tiles, from an industrial establishment at the west foot of 
the Areopagus where they had been re-used as a drain. Context of ca. 400 B. c, 
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Fig. 7. Correct (A) and Incorrect (B) Overlapping of 
Curved Terracotta Pan Tiles. 
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Fig. 8. Terracotta Pan Tile A 951 in the Agora 
Museum. 
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It is difficult to say with certainty what was inserted in the rough cuttings. We 
would like to find something related to the tiles. We suggest for the larger cutting 
either a marble or a wooden standard of the ridge pan tile and for the smaller cutting 
a standard of the ridge cover tile (Fig. 9). As both these tiles were fairly small, their 
standards may have been kept in the Civic Offices and only brought out during office 
hours.” The drain then becomes useful in carrying off rain water which would other- 
wise collect in the cutting while the standard was in the office. The bottom of the 


Fig. 10. Restoration of the Tile Standard in the Agora of 
Ancient Athens. 


cutting for “ M ” in Fig. 2 is somewhat damaged along its edge—a damage which may 
well have been caused by the operation of putting the standard ridge cover tile into its 
place on the monument. We may add that the tile standard at Assos had a rough 
cutting measuring 0.39 m. x 0.18 m. x 0.063 m. deep. The cutting is much like the 
larger rough cutting of the Athenian standard, except that it has no drain (which can 
perhaps be explained on the ground that the object inserted in the cutting was not 
movable). Everything considered, we believe that the small pan and cover tiles of the 
ridge give us a plausible explanation for the two rough cuttings in the Athenian 
standard. 


10 Paton and Stevens, op. cit., Pl. XXIV, Figs. 7 and 8 for marble ridge tiles. 
11 F, H, Bacon, Assos, p. 71, Fig. 1, and p. 73 for the text accompanying Fig. 1. 
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We are now prepared to attempt a complete restoration of the tile standard (cf. 
Fig. 10). 

In conclusion, perhaps we may be permitted to remark that, when the writer 
began to “ work up ” the tile standard of the Athenian Agora, he believed that only 
one drawing and not more than two pages of text would be needed. In preparing the 
article, however, unexpected difficulties presented themselves. Difficulties are severe 
instructors, but they sharpen our wits and compel us to consider our problems from 


many points of view. 
GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 


ATHENS, JUNE, 1949. 


THE LEASES OF THE LAUREION MINES 
(PLATES 83-97) 


URING the excavation of the Athenian Agora seventy-five fragments of the 

poletai inscriptions which record the leases of the silver mines at Laureion and 
the sale of confiscated property have been found. Two have already been published in 
Hesperia (V, 1936, no. 10, pp. 393-413, and X, 1941, no. 1, pp. 14-27). Eight frag- 
ments of this same series, all also found in Athens, are published in /.G., II’, 1582-89. 
These previously published pieces have been included in the numerical series of texts 
here, which is arranged chronologically in so far as possible, and the data from them 
included in the index and chart. 

Amazingly few facts are known about the Laureion mines, so generally, and 
undoubtedly correctly, believed to have played a very important part in the rise and 
supremacy of Athens. What revenue did Athens get from them and how and when 
was this revenue collected? How were they administered? What was the term of 
the lease? What is the meaning of the different classifications? Who were the men 
who leased the mines? 

Any information that can be gained from these new texts is most welcome. It 
will be limited, by the inscriptions themselves, to the problems of the leases in the 
fourth century. All generalizations and conclusions are most tentative, based on the 
limited evidence now available from these very fragmentary texts. One or two rela- 
tively complete stelai from the third quarter of the fourth century, with dated 
heading preserved, would provide positive solutions to many questions and quite 
possibly solutions different from those suggested here. This warning is intended to 
take the place of the many qualifying phrases that otherwise must have been included 
below. 

The most useful general work on the Laureion mines is Les Mines du Laurion 
dans l’ Antiquité (Paris, 1897) by E. Ardaillon. This is a comprehensive study of 
the mines from all angles, including history, geology, mining methods, legal pro- 
cedures, etc. New evidence from the inscriptions has, however, made the work 
somewhat out of date on the questions of the fourth century leases.” 


1 Ardaillon includes most of the relevant material from earlier studies, of which the two most 
comprehensive are Boeckh, “ Uber die Laurischen Silberbergwerke,” in Abhandlungen AR. Berlin, 
1815, pp. 85-140 and A. Cordella, Le Laurium, 1871. 

The more recent publications include: K. Fitzler, “ Steinbriicke und Bergwerke in Ptol. und 
Rém. Agypten,” Leipziger Hist. Abhandlungen, 1910, XXI, pp. 13-15; Oikonomos, Ath. Mitt. 
XXXV, 1910, pp. 274-322, the original publication of I.G., II’, 1582, with full commentary and 
discussion; Orth, in P. W. K., R.£., Suppl. IV, 1924, s. v. Bergbau; Ernst Schonbauer, “ Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des Bergbaurechts,” Minchener Beitrige zur Papyrusforschung, XII, 1929, 13-31; 
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Curiously enough the only two stones with dated headings preserved, No. 1 of 
367/6 and No. 34 of 307/6, roughly represent the limits of the period to which 
the inscriptions are to be assigned. At least one stele preceded our No. 1, but perhaps 
only one, for the renewals of leases are there recorded simply é« 77s aTndns without 
an archon’s name to tell which stele is referred to. In the later texts (see 13, 16, 18, 
19, 20), renewals are always recorded éx rHs orHAns THs emt — — — apxovros. At the 
other end, the latest fragments can be dated by their letter forms to the end of the 
fourth or beginning of the third century.’ The single column non-opisthographic stelai, 
with relatively few leases (such as 1, 2, 3, 28, 34) are found at the beginning and 
end of the series, whereas the large opisthographic stelai with several columns to each 
face (13, 14, 15, 16) can all be dated in the third quarter of the century. Thus 
the stones themselves, fragmentary as they are, give a clear picture of the rise and 
fall of the mining industry at Laureion in the fourth century. The industry was slow 
in recovering after the Peloponnesian War and the disastrous escape of the slaves, 
on whom the mining operations were dependent; it flourished in the years of attempted 
recovery following the Social War, and then declined sharply at the end of the century 
when the gold released by Alexander’s conquests brought a reduction in the value 
of silver.* 

The absence of inscribed fragments of mining leases from other periods * does 


George M. Calhoun, “ Ancient Athenian Mining,” in Journal of Economic and Business History, 
III (1931) pp. 333-361, a useful summary of recent material; Arnaldo Momigliano, “ Sull’ Am- 
ministrazione delle miniere del Laurio,” in Athenaeum, Pavia, n.s. X, 1932, pp. 247-258; M. Cary, 
“ Sources of Silver for the Greek World,” in Mélanges Glotz, I, 1932, pp. 133-142; Ulrich Kahrstedt, 
Staatsgebiet und Staatsangehdrige in Athen, 1934, pp. 19-31, 49-58. 

* The latest specific reference to the poletai, apart from the lexicographers who clearly derive 
their information from the fourth century orators and Aristotle, is in their record of 307/6, No. 34 
below (J.G., II*, 1589). It seems not impossible that some time in the first half of the third 
century with the decline in the mining industry and the cessation of the inscribed records of the 
leases the office passed out of existence and that the other half of their job, the sale of confiscated 
property, was handled by some other officials. 

* See Ardaillon, op. cit., pp. 150-158, for full references and discussion, and Cary, Mélanges 
Glotz, I, pp. 139-142. It may be noted that the marked increase in the number of leases falls in the 
period in which Euboulos was the dominant financial adviser, ca. 354-340, rather than in the time 
of Lykourgos, 338-326. No basic change in the methods of leasing the mines, however, is found 
between 367 and 307 (the two dated headings). Therefore if the fourth century revival is due to 
the financial planning of any one man, Kallistratos of Aphidna, dominant between 373 and 366, 
might be suggested. (cf. [Aristotle], Oecon., II, 1350 a, for his financial reforms in Macedonia). 
There is no evidence that the proposals made in Xenophon’s IIépo., iv (see below, p. 203), were put 
into effect. 

*In Attic inscriptions of the fifth century I have found only two references that may apply 
to the Laureion mines. Both the Parthenon and Propylaia building inscriptions list receipts from 
the treasurers of the Hephaistikon from Laureion: [rapa tap].év hepa[t]orixé dd Aavpe[io — — —] 
(.G., I’, 347, line 15; 348, line 60; and 366, line 14). The Hephaistikon is probably a mine (cf. 
[Hat] orax [dv] in No. 8, line 14), but possibly a sanctuary (cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A., XXV, 1921 
p. 239, and Kahrstedt, of. cit., p. 51, note 3). The second reference is in a fragmentary decree re 
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not mean that similar methods of leasing the mines were not used both earlier and 
later.” It seems clear however that it was only in the fourth century that the records 
were inscribed on marble stelai and set up in the Agora at Athens. The provenience 
of the inscriptions suggests that these stelai must once have stood near the Bouleu- 
terion and the Tholos, probably either in the open square just south of the Bouleuterion 
or in the area to the east of the Tholos.* The functions of the poletai were closely 
connected with the Boule,’ and their records might logically have been put up near 
the Bouleuterion. 


Form of Record 


A separate stele was set up each year by the poletai at the end of their term of 
office, recording the mines leased and the confiscated property sold.* Wherever both 
are found on the same stele, the text is divided by subject matter. On No. 1, the sale 
of confiscated property precedes the leases of the mines; in Nos. 13, 14, and 16, the 
sales follow the leases.° 


money and banking of ca. 423/2, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 119-122, in which lines 10 and 11 have 
been restored: [——— rds 8 mputdves rés Ail avridos mputaveias [yvdpev éexceveyKév rept Tév perddAov Tév €] mt 
Aavpeio. — — —, and the suggestion made that it was the law (line 8) regulating the mines about which 
the prytaneis were to take action. Unfortunately no other trace of this law or the action taken 
thereon has been identified. 

’> The boast of the sausage seller in Aristophanes, Knights, line 362, “ dvjcoua péraddra” 
suggests similar leases at least as early as 424 B.c. 

® Fifty-seven pieces, representing 25 of the 32 stelai of which fragments have been found in 
the Agora, are from this general region (sections B and Z). Twenty-three pieces, assigned to six 
stelai (2, 4, 11, 13, 16, 34) are from the Bouleuterion Square. No. 13 was clearly broken up there, 
where all but one of the 19 fragments were found; the two joining pieces of 13d were in the 
foundation packing for the Fountain House built on the south side of the Square in the time of 
Augustus (Hesperia, Suppl., IV, pp. 102-103). Nos. 4, 13m, 13n, and 16b, were used in the 
Screen Wall at the south and west of the square, dating from the first century A.D. (tbid. and 
Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 168). Fourteen pieces assigned to eight stelai were found east of the Tholos, 
5, 6, 12, 16, 20, 23, 29, 31; one of these, near the northwest corner of the Middle Stoa, was in a 
context of the end of the fourth century, and five were in late Roman contexts. The complete 
stele, No. 1, was found under the floor of the Tholos in a context of the late fourth and early third 
centuries. No. 17 was found further south among the working chips for the Propylon of the 
Tholos Precinct, which dates from the time of Augustus (Hesperia, Supple l Ve p.121 ji 

7 See Aristotle, *AQ. Ilod., 47, 2. The Boule may have had to approve each mining lease. The 
text 47, 2 is somewhat ambiguous and the phrase xai kvpotow dtm av 4 Bovdy xetpotovnoy may apply 
either to the preceding clause, or to the one that follows on mining leases (see below, p. 199). 

Sales of confiscated property are recorded on the same stelai with the mining leases in Nos. 
1, 7, 13, 14, 16, and probably Nos. 17, 24, and 30. The hitherto unpublished pieces form a very 
small part of the new material and will be discussed only in the commentary on the texts. 

® These three are incomplete opisthographic stelai with more than one column to a face. In 
No. 16 the text dealing with confiscated property is in the two right-hand columns of one face; the 
two other columns of this face, in so far as the text is preserved, deal with the mines. The same is 
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In two of the four preserved headings, after the archon, the poletai are listed 
by name (Nos. 1 and 24) ; in the other two (Nos. 34 and 37) from near the end of the 
century their names are clearly omitted. In the only complete record (No. 1 of 367/6) 
the leases are arranged in chronological order according to the prytany, and in that 
year mines were leased in every prytany except the sixth, eighth, and tenth. A prytany 
date is preserved in three other texts including that of 307/6."° Thus it seems probable 
that throughout the century mines were leased at various times throughout the year. 
The day of the month, the second, is also given in the record of 307/6 (No. 34, lines 
2-3, 11-12). The evidence from the large stelai of the forties and ’thirties suggests, 
however, that the bulk of the leases may have been made at the beginning of the year 
in the first prytany.”* On a given date of registration the normal practice seems to 
have been for the poletai to list first the higher priced mines (probably all of these 
were renewals) and then the new leases district by district. There are a few excep- 
tions, but a glance at the chart will show this to be the usual procedure. 


Typical Lease 


A typical record for the individual mine includes the name of the lessee (or 
purchaser ),”* the price, sometimes the name of the man who registers the mine, the 
name, place, and, classification of the mine, and it lists the boundaries on the four 
sides. It also often includes the name of the owner of the property in which the mine 
was situated and notes the presence (and rarely the absence) of a marker. For 
example, lines 6-13 of No. 20 read: ** 


At Thalinos, Thoutimides of Sounion registered from the stele of Euboulos, 
the ergasimon mine Artemisiakon in Nape (which is) in the property 


true of the three legible columns of the other face. In Nos. 13 and 14 the records of confiscated 
property are from the right-hand column of one face. Thus I have called these face B in each case, 
and assigned these texts to the last columns of the stelai. 

10 No. 16 (=1.G., II?, 1582, lines 61-62), first prytany; No. 32 (—/I.G., II’, 1587, line 10), 
second prytany; No. 34, lines 2-3, 10-11, first and third prytanies. 

+ In No. 16, the heading introducing the ergasima mines leased in the first prytany is in the 
middle of the third column. Six and a fraction of the eight columns of this stele recorded 
mining leases. At least two and a half columns would thus contain leases made in the first prytany. 
The absence of preserved prytany date in Nos. 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, and 20 suggests that dates did 
not appear frequently and therefore perhaps only a few are named in each record. 

“I have consistently translated the Greek évyris as lessee rather than purchaser. There is no 
doubt that the mining rights were state-owned and the mines leased for a given period of years 
(see below). See Ardaillon, op. cit., pp. 169-170, for other examples of the use of words denoting 
buying or selling, where the instrument involved is a lease. 

**T have not indicated the restorations in the translation. The fact that no record could be 


found (as an example of the normal lease) which was not partly based on restorations is an 
indication of the incompleteness of these texts. 
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(edn) of ——-, of which the boundaries are, at the north, the Artemisiakon 
mine which is being worked by — — -, at the south, the gully which runs 
from Nape and the workshop of Epikrates, at the east, the property 
(xopia) of Teleson and his house, at the west, a workshop, the lessee, 
Thoutimides son of Phanias of Sounion, (the price) 150 drachmai. 


This lease varies from the norm in apparently having two place names Thalinos 
and Nape and in the omission of the patronymic of the registrant in the first line. 

The order of the items usually included in the first half of the lease (the name 
of the mine, the place, the classification) varies not only in the leases recorded on 
different stelai, but between one lease and another on the same stele. In the earliest 
text, No. 1 of 367/6, the records are somewhat simpler and briefer with registrant 
and classification both regularly omitted. 


Names of Mines 


The individual mines were named for a divinity, a hero, an operator, a deme or 
perhaps its mythical hero, e. g., Artemisiakon, Archegeteion, Diphileion, Kerameikon, 
Hagnousiakon, etc. The endings -eion and -kon are the neuter forms of the common 
adjectival endings -eios and -(i)kos. By the fourth century they have no specific 
meaning beyond an indication of general relationship.“ As used in the mine names 
they probably imply “ under the protection of,” “ owned by,” “ discovered by.” From 
our distant point of view, these names seem to have little significance, for the same 
name is clearly used for different mines, both in the same district and in different 
districts. Note two Hermaikons at Laureion recorded on the same stele, and two 
Archegeteions, one at Thorikos, and one at Besa, and Artemisiakons at Thorikos, 
Thrasymos, Sounion and Anaphlystos.”” Artemisiakon seems to have been the favorite 
name. Perhaps there was an early very successful mine of that name. Perhaps 
Artemis was believed to favor miners. 


Location 


The location of each mine is given usually in relation to the nearest town or 
village.”* It seems clear that the émi Sovviw, Ooprxot, etc., of the texts refer to towns 


14 Chantraine, La Formation des noms en grec ancien, pp. 60,7391, 

15 No. 16 (=1.G., II?, 1582, lines 62-69, 75-83) ; No. 1, lines 65-67, 72-76; No. 6, lines 8-12 
et al.; No. 16 (=1.G., II?, 1582, lines 142-144) ; No. 13, lines 61-66; No. 16 (=J.G., IV’, 1582, 
lines 112-117). 

16 Cf, Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 28-30. John Young also suggests that the place named in the 
texts may at times be the place of registration rather than the approximate location of the mine. 
This hypothesis would explain the last record on No. 1, which records a mine at Sounion at Besa. 
The roads and property named in the boundaries make it clear however that in most of the leases 
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rather than demes, inasmuch as no one of the demes in the district (notably bpéappor) 
which did not have a corresponding town name is ever given as the location of a mine, 
whereas other towns such as Laureion, Thrasymos, Aulon, and Maroneia,”* which 
must have belonged to one of the demes, are given as locations. 

The items describing the precise position of each mine are largely self-explana- 
tory. The stele named in most of the texts is probably a marker, like that used on 
mortgaged property. Eight of these markers ** of mines have been found. Some have 
only the name of the mine; others name the lessee as well. 

The owner of the property in which the mine was situated is normally given. This 
property is called ywpia in No. 1 * and éSé¢y in the other texts. It is doubtful if there 
is any very real distinction between the two words as used in these texts. xepiov and 
xwpia do, however, continue to be named in the boundaries, after édadyn has become 
the word regularly used to describe the property in which the mine lay. One might 
suggest that ywpiov has a somewhat rural agricultural connotation and for this reason 
the more general word é5d¢n * came to be used in the mining district where much of 
the property must have been non-agricultural. 


Boundaries 


The most frequent items named in the boundaries of the mines are workshops, 
épyaornpia, and other private property. A workshop is named or can be restored in 
83 cases, and other private property in about 72 cases.” It is not surprising to find 
the workshops heading the list, for the separation of the ore from the extraneous 
stone would naturally be made as close to the mine as possible to avoid transportation 
costs. The impure ore, galena, was broken up into small pieces, and then placed on 
washing tables in which the heavier ore would be deposited and the lighter impurities 
carried away by the flow of water. Many of these washing establishments are still 
extant in the mining district.” The smelting of the ore, on the other hand, was 


in which Byojow, for example, is found, the mine was in the region of Besa. Since there is only that 
one record of a double location in which the two places are mutually exclusive (see Chart), I 
assume that to be an exception or error. 

17 Mines at Maroneia and Aulon are described év Mapwveiac and év AvAév, which suggests that 
they may have been district names also, but since roads leading to or from them are named I assume 
that there was at least a village center. 

187, G., I1?, 2634-2638; Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, pp. .11-13, nos. 11-13. 

* The use of év rois xwpios in No. 1, line 67, makes it fairly certain that the word ywpios is the 
one to be supplied in the other records on this text which read év rots Anpuodiro, ete. 

*° Cf. Demosthenes, XX VI, 11, and Isaios, XI, 42, where the word is used to describe property 
in general ; it is used by Isaios for property which included both land and houses. 

*. This includes property described as édé@y (when named in the boundaries) or as ywpéov, the 
occasional house, and also the examples of a proper name in the nominative case. 

*” Ardaillon, op. cit., pp. 63-74. The mills, figs. 19 and 22, pp. 61 and 69, which he illustrates 
as examples of mills in which the ore was broken, seem rather to be ordinary flour mills. 
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presumably concentrated in a relatively few places, requiring not only special metal- 
lurgical knowledge, but also a more elaborate establishment with furnace and 
chimney.” A smelting furnace, kdému,os, is named only six times in the boundaries of 
the mines.“ Since the proportion of épyacrypia to xdpuvor in the texts fits well with 
the probabilities, we can assume that in most cases the épyacrypiov was a washing 
establishment.” Wherever possible each mine or cutting would have had one beside it. 

Mines are named as the boundary of another mine in only 33 cases. This 
relatively low number of directly adjacent mines is not surprising, if, as seems prob- 
able, most of the “‘ mines ” were small units, probably single cuttings. 

Lastly, natural features of the landscape, such as roads, gullies, and occasionally 
a hill, are given as the boundaries of a mine. Many details of considerable topo- 
graphical interest are found in this new material, particularly in that related to the 
roads. A careful survey of this region, with this new evidence in mind, might make it 
possible to establish the definite location of some of the towns and villages, roads and 
gullies, mines and property, named in the texts. 

There are no two records preserved in the inscriptions that can with certainty 
be said to refer to the same mine. Undoubtedly there are repeats that are not 
recognized as such. This is partly due to the incompleteness of the texts and the 
uncertainties in restoration. The minor variations in the form of the records and the 
use of different abbreviations for the same word on the same stone * make the restora- 
tions in these texts, in spite of the stoichedon line, even more suspect than those on 
many other types of inscriptions. 

There are other factors that make it difficult to recognize repeats. Not only was 
the same name used for different mines but also, if one assumes that many of the 
mines were leased as a speculation and worked perhaps for only one term, the adjoin- 
ing land, whose chief value must have been for use in connection with the mines, may 
have been bought and sold at short intervals. Thus the workshop of Lysitheides in 
one text may be the same as that of Phanostratos in another text. 

The difficulties of positive identification of repeats are best pointed up by a glance 
at the seven records of mines called Artemisiakon at Thorikos.” Property of Lysi- 


28 See Ardaillon, op. cit., pp. 59-89, for a description of the different steps in extracting and 
refining the ore. 

24 No. 1, line 54; No. 5, line 85; No. 13, lines 11 and 57; No. 19, line 25; No. 32 G=I.G., Il? 
1588), line 6. A furnace is named once on a mortgage stone, /. G., II?, 2750. In only three cases 
is the location preserved, one at Laureion, one at Thrasymos, and a third at Maroneia. 

28 See, however, Demosthenes, XX XVII, 28; the implications of the text are that the silver 
was smelted from the ore in the much mortgaged ergasterion which is the subject of the oration. 
If true, it is perhaps an exception. The xeyxpéov named in the same oration (§ 26) is not to be 
confused with the smelting furnace; it is the place where the ore was crushed or broken and so 
probably to be associated with the washing establishments. Cf. Ardaillon, of. cit. p. 62. 

26 Cf, on No. 20 #Aéov Svopé: in line 5; Svopévov in line 12; and zpos #Alov dvo: in line 16. 

27 No, 6, lines 8-12; No. 16 (=1/.G., II?, 1582), lines 135-139; No. 18, lines 71-753 No. 19; 
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theides of Kikynna (or his children) is named in three, the workshop of Pheidippos 
in three, and a road or roads in several. It seems probable that at least two or three of 
the records are of the same mine, but since identical boundaries are not found in any of 
them, one cannot be certain. 

That partial identity of boundaries is insufficient for the identification of two 
mines is clear from a glance at two leases recorded on No. 1, lines 44-47, 79-81. 
Both are unnamed mines at Sounion, both are leased by Pheidippos of Pithos, both 
are in the property of the children of Charmylos, both bounded on the south by 
property of Leukios of Sounion, and on the north by property belonging to a man 
from Aigilia, Pyrrakos in one, and Kleokritos for the other. The east and west 
boundaries are not given. If these two records had been found on separate pieces, 
instead of on the same stele, the identity of the mines would have seemed certain. 

Thus until further evidence is found, either from a survey of the district, or from 
the discovery of more and better preserved texts, one cannot decide whether two 
records in which some of the boundaries correspond are of the same mine or of two 
separate mines near each other. 


Classification, Form of Registration, Length of Lease, Prices. 


The leases can be divided into two types. In the first, the smaller group, the 
phrase ék rs orH\ns or ék THS oTHANs THs emt — — — dpxovros is always included, and in 
the second it is regularly omitted. In the records of the third quarter of the fourth 
century, these mines registered or brought forward from an earlier stele are classified 
as ergasima, and this word is never used without a reference to an earlier stele. In 
the record of 367/6, No. 1, no classifications are named, but the five leases there 
recorded ék rHs oryAns are certainly to be included in the group of ergasima mines. 
In the second type of lease in which an earlier record is not mentioned, the mines are 
classified as anasaxima or palaia anasaxima (again absent in No. 1 and probably in 
Nos. 2 and 3). A kainotomia, new cutting, is named in five of the late texts of which 
none can be earlier than the fourth quarter of the century. The texts are too frag- 
mentary to indicate what type of lease was used, and except in one case too fragmen- 
tary to show whether the kainotomia was a mine being leased or a cutting named in 
the boundaries of another mine. 

Before discussing the meanings of these terms (which I have called classifica- 
tions) it will be well to look at the different methods of registration and at the prices. 


Three forms of registration are used: 


A. No registrant is named and the verb ameypaparo or etojvevke is omitted. 


lines 4-9; No. 32, (=I.G., II*, 1587), lines 17-19; and probably No. 20, lines 25-30; No. 29, 
lines 2-9. 
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ie Both a registrant and a lessee are named and are the same person. A variant of 
this form is found in two texts, Nos. 14 and 15, in which a registrant and verb 


are present, but a lessee as such is not named and the price is introduced by the 
word tupn. 


C. Both registrant and lessee are named and are different persons. 


Form A, in which no registrant is named, is the only one used in the early stele 
of 367/6, No. 1 (and perhaps also in No. 3). There it is used both for the five 
leases “ from the stele,’ and for 12 leases for 20 drachmai each. Since in the later 
texts both the ergasima mines and those leased for 20 drachmai are registered with 
form B, it can be assumed that here the absence of registrant is equivalent to the form 
in which registrant and lessee are the same. But in the later texts this form is also 
used for some of the higher priced anasaxima and palaia anasaxima mines. 


Form B, in which registrant and lessee are both named and are the same, is used 
for ergasima mines in the more developed phraseology of the third quarter of the 
century. In the single exception, No. 18, lines 18-22, where registrant and lessee are 
different, a previous operator is named in the text, a fact which suggests some 
irregularity in this renewal (see below, commentary on No. 18). It is also used for 
palaia anasaxima mines (and one anasaximon) leased at 20 drachmai. Note that in 
no case in which a price of 20 drachmai is preserved are the registrant and lessee 
different. The only examples of anasaxima mines registered and leased by the same 
person at a price higher than 20 drachmai are in one of the later texts, No. 32. 


Form C, in which registrant and lessee are different, is not used for ergasima 
mines, save for the one exception noted above, but is found in the records of mines 
classed as anasaxima and palaia anasaxima. Note that the prices correspond closely 
to those of the ergasima mines. The registrant in this form must be the man who had 
the former lease. 

A comparison of the methods of registration with the classifications and the 
prices paid thus suggests that a mine originally registered as palaion anasaximon if 
re-registered by the same person would be classed as ergasimon, if by a different 
person usually as anasaximon but occasionally still as palaion anasaximon.* 


28 There is only one certain example of a mine registered and leased by the same person listed 
as anasaximon (No. 16=1.G., Il? 1582, lines 123-129). This could easily be explained as an 
accidental omission of palaion on the part of the stone cutter. See also No. 26, lines 1-7, where 
normal restorations suggest another example of the same registrant and lessee for an anasaximon 
mine. There are two certain examples of mines listed as palaia anasaxima leased for 150 drachmai 
which are apparently new leases of a concession already granted, and in one of which the registrant 
and lessee are different (No. 16 =I.G., II?, 1582, lines 45-51, 56-60). There are four other cases 
in which restorations suggest that palaion was included in leases of this group: No. 9, lines 10-16; 
No. 10, lines 6-14; No. 18, lines 33-37; and No. 20, lines 53-58. 
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The distinction between ergasimon and anasaximon thus seems to be only a 
question of whether the same or a different man continues the work on the mine. 
These two differ from a palaion anasaximon in that work has already been started. 

The word ergasimon seems to be used in its active sense, i.e., applied to a mine 
that is working, that is a going concern, rather than in its more common passive sense 
“ capable of being worked.” * 

Anasaximon is found only in these texts and the meaning is not known. The 
word is defined in Liddell, Scott and Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, as “a mine that 
is reopened and worked.” * A palaion anasaximon mine would then be an “ old mine 
that is re-opened” (or is to be re-opened). If, however, palaion anasaximon was 
normally used only in new leases, and anasaximon in renewals in which the lease 
changed hands, a broader meaning for the term is not excluded. It need not be 
limited to the old mines, but might be applied to any mine on which work was being 
done. What the word actually meant in the mining jargon of the fourth century we 
do not know; it apparently could be applied to any of the mines that were being 
operated in the third quarter of the century. The fact that anasaxima mines and a 
new cutting, kainotomia, appear on the same stone, No. 32( == I.Gr IV’, 1587) lines 
5-6, 13) does not necessarily mean that the two terms were mutually exclusive. A 
lease in which the mine was described as a new cutting would presumably be a new 
lease, and registered in the same way as the new leases of palaia anasaxima. When the 
original lease came up for renewal the classification would change just as in the other 
leases, probably to ergasimon if the same man renewed it, and possibly to anasaximon 
if another operator took over. 

The meaning of kainotomia at least seems clear, “a new cutting,” that is, a new 
mine. Both inscriptions and literary references suggest that very few new mines were 
opened during the second and third quarters of the fourth century. In the inscriptions 
the word is found only in five of the late texts." Few or no new mines were being 
opened in the ’fifties (Xenophon, Idpou, iv, 27-28). In Hyperides’ Fourth Oration 
(which is dated to the period of 330-326 B.c.) we are told that at kaworopiar, mporepov 
exheheyppévar Sia Tov pdBov, viv évepyoi (36). The statement is part of a rhetorical 
plea praising the jurors for the wisdom shown in past cases in which mine operators 


3) 


201. S. and J., Greek-English Lex., sub. v., second meaning; cf. J.G., I1*, 2498, line 17, for a 
comparable contemporary use. 

80 Kahrstedt, op. cit., p. 54, suggests that the anasaxima are pits or shafts, and the ergasima 
open workings; the present texts however suggest a distinction in type of lease rather than in type 
of working. For further discussion, see Oikonomos, of. cit., pp. 300-301, and Kirchner, /.G., II’, 
commentary on 1582. 

81 No. 28, line 6; No. 32 (= J.G., IT*, 1587), lines 5-6; No. 33, line 2; No. 35, line 3, and 
eae 1 and 8. The word is also found on two boundary stones, Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, 
Pp. 41-12. 
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had been acquitted of false charges brought by sycophants, and therefore somewhat 
suspect. Yet there seems to be some truth in it, for it is just about this same time 
that new cuttings first appear on the inscriptions. 

Tite other kinds of “ cuttings ” appear in the texts: xararowy, émxatarouy, and 
OUVTopy. They never are the subject of a lease themselves, but are named in the lease 
of a mine, péraddov Kai katrarounv. We do not know the meanings of any of them. 
Apparently they are some kind of additional cutting which is specifically named as 
included with the mine. 

The only contemporary account of the mining leases is found in Aristotle’s 
description of the duties of the poletai, ’AQ, Tlod., 47, 2: purPotdor bé Ta pro fdpara 
mdvra, Kal Ta péradda Tododcr Kal TA TéEAN META TOD Taplov TOV OTpaTLWTLKOY Kat TOV Et 
TO VEUBSU? Hpnuévov évavtiov rhs [Bovdrs]: Kat kupodow, btw av H Bovdy Xetporovyoy, 
Kai Ta mpabévra péraddra Ta 7 epydoma Ta eis tpia ern Tempapéva Kal TA TVYKEXwOpNHEVA 
7a eis [-] érn mempapéva. There has been great diversity of opinion in the efforts to 
correlate the classifications found on the inscriptions with those in Aristotle, chiefly 
due to the uncertainties of the exact meaning of the terms ergasima and anasaxima 
and to the conviction that the kainotomiai should form one of Aristotle’s two groups. 
With the increased number of texts now available, two types of leases are distinguish- 
able in the inscriptions which clearly must be equated with the two groups given by 
Aristotle. The ergasima mines of Aristotle will of course be the ergasima recorded 
from earlier stelai of the inscriptions; the ovyxexwpypéva, those “ that have been con- 
ceded,” i. e., for which concessions are being granted will include both the anasaxima 
and palaia anasaxima, which for most of the period covered by the inscriptions repre- 
sented the bulk of the leases, and probably the occasional kainotomia.” Actually the 
word kainotomia does not appear on any inscription that need be earlier than 325 B.c., 
the terminus ante quem for the composition of the ’"AOnvaiwv Todureia. 

There is no definitive evidence on the duration of the leases in the texts, for no 
stone preserves both a dated heading and the record of a renewal in which an archon’s 
name is preserved. According to Aristotle the ergasima mines were leased for a 
period of three years, those that were conceded for a different term of years. Unfor- 
tunately the number is illegible on the papyrus. The traces of the letter preceding érn 
are said to resemble either a gamma (3) or an iota (10).** Three is excluded since 
that is the number given for the first category and ten has been restored in many of 


the editions. 
The slight evidence from the inscriptions suggests a term of seven rather than 


82 xararoun: No. 1, lines 53, 72; No. 2, lines 18-19; No. 5, lines 75-76; No. 16 (=1.G., Il,? 
1582), line 70. émxararopn: No. 6, lines 5, 14; No. 16, Face A, Col. II, line 50 and Col. IV 
(=1.G., II’, 1582, line 137). owropy}; No. 32 (= PGe ll? s1DS7 \alitieshot 

88 Cf, Calhoun, of. cit., p. 354, and Schoénbauer, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

84 Kenyon, Oxford text 1920, et al. 
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ten years for the longer leases.*° In this case the papyrus reading would have been 
Z (or X).* In interpreting the evidence from the inscriptions I have assumed that 
each stele was the record for one year only, that Aristotle’s three year term for the 
short lease is correct, and that a mine recorded as ergasimon on one stele could be 
either a renewal of a long term lease or of a short term lease (see above). 

In the nine renewals of leases from earlier stelai in which a verb is preserved, 
ameypabaro “ registered ” is used four times, elojvevce “ brought forward ” five times, 
and in two of the latter a previous operator or lessee is named. In the two inscriptions 
in which records with both verbs are preserved they are used for different types of 
renewals. 

In No. 16, in the records of the two leases from the stele of Kallimachos (349/8), 
the verb azeypdibaro is used. In that from the stele of Theophilos (348/7) the verb is 
etonvevee and the former operator or lessee is named. Similarly in No. 19 the first and 
third leases, which are renewals from the stele of Sosigenes (342/1), have eiojveve 
(but no reference to an earlier lessee), and in the second the verb azeypaiparo is used, 
and the available space makes the restoration of Sosigenes as archon of the earlier 
stele, mentioned in this lease, impossible. 

The sales of confiscated property recorded on No. 16 make 342/1 the most 
probable date for the stele; an earlier date is precluded and a date more than two or 
three years later is highly improbable. Further, the stele cannot date from 340/39.*" 

This gives a minimum of seven years for the leases renewed from the stele of 
Kallimachos, and a probable maximum of eight or ten. Nine is excluded. They cannot 
be Aristotle’s short term leases of three years, and will be his long term lease, in which 
the mines in the original lease were presumably registered as anasaxima or palaia 
anasaxima and are now being re-registered as ergasima. Apparently when the classifi- 
cation was changed, the act of recording was considered a new registration, and the 
same verb was used as for the new leases. 

With dzeypapbaro tentatively assigned to the long term leases, let us assume that 
etonvevke (when used without mention of a previous operator) was used for the short 


°° That the period for the second group was longer than the three years of the first is confirmed 
by a passage in Hyperides, IV, 35-36: Epikrates who had already worked his mine for three years 
was brought to trial but acquitted and the dikasts, rv trdAorriov épyaciay rob perddXov éBeBalwoav. 

*° Blass, in his fourth edition (1903) of the °A@. TloA., notes that the lacuna before the second 
érn is somewhat wide and that there may have been a vacant space after the numeral. A zeta would 
better fit such a space than an iota. 

** Penalties are being imposed for payments in default due in the ninth prytany of 343/2, and 
the property of Philokrates of Hagnous is being sold in the fourth month. The trial in which his 
property was confiscated is dated to the winter of 343/2 (Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, IIL’, i, p. 544; 
Schafer, Demosthenes, II? p. 368, note 1). The following year 342/1 would seem the probable 
date for the sales in both these cases, although a delay of a year or two is not impossible (Hesperia, 
V, 1936, p. 412). In 340/39, the tribe Kekropis held one of the prytanies near the end of the year 
(.G., II’, 233) ; since it is named as the first prytany in No. 16 (=1.G., II*, 1582, lines 61-62) this 
cannot be the stele of 340/39. 
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term leases, i.e. for renewals of records in which the mine had already been classified 
as ergasimon in the earlier record. Since no change of classification was to take place, 
the record was simply “ brought forward.” In No. 19 then the two leases brought 
forward from the stele of Sosigenes will be three year leases, and the stele will date 
from the year 339/8. The other renewal on this same stone, in which dzeypaibaro is 
preserved, would be a long term lease. The name of the archon from whose stele the 
lease was registered is limited to 5-8 letters (No. 19, line 10). The names of the 
archons for 349/8 and 347/6, Kallimachos and Themistokles are both too long. If 
the stele is from 339/8, a term of ten or eight years is thus impossible. The archon 
for 349/8 would be improbable anyway since that is the year used in No. 16 for long 
term renewals. A nine year term was excluded in No. 16. Archias, archon in 346/5, 
can be restored and the seven year period, seen to be the most probable in No. 16, thus 
fitted into this text.** 

In No. 34, of the year of Anaxikrates (307/6), either a seven or ten year period 
is possible in the restorations on fragment b. 

The two records of ergasima mines where the former lessee is specifically referred 
to in the text (No. 16 [=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 75-83], and No. 18, lines 18-22) are 
probably renewals which for some reason came up before the expiration of the original 
lease. Perhaps the former lessee had died, perhaps he had lost his rights as a result 
of court action of some sort before his lease had expired. 

The sequence for a particular lease would seem to be something like this: 

A man wishing to lease a new concession (not necessarily and not usually a new 
mine) would register it with the poletai giving a description of the mine and its 
location. If approved by the Boule, the lease would be granted and the man listed 
both as registrant and lessee. If the mine in question was an old working, it would be 
classified as palaion anasaximon and the price would be 20 drachmai. Towards the end 
of the century the price for new leases of old workings seems to have risen to 150 
drachmai.”’ This original lease would last for seven (possibly ten) years. If at that 
time the same man renewed his lease, the mine would be classified as ergasimon, the 
term of the lease would be three years, and the price would be 150 drachmai or more.” 
Since the classification of the mine had changed, this was considered a new registration 
and the same verb was used as in the new leases. If the same man renewed his lease a 
third time, three years later, there would be no change in classification and the lease 
would be recorded as “ brought forward,’ not as “registered.” If, however, the 


88So far as the text itself is concerned, either Euboulos (345/4), Lykiskos (344/3), or 
Theophilos (348/7) could equally well be restored. 

89 See the two examples of anasaxima mines registered and leased by the same person of which 
the price was 150 dr.: No. 32)(1.G.,.112, 1587, line 19, and I.G., II?, 1588, line 8). 

40 150 is the only price preserved for leases of ergasima mines in the ’forties and thirties. The 
higher prices preserved in some of the fragmentary texts, however, are probably for ergasima mines. 
In 367/6 two were leased for 1550 dr. each. 
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original lessee did not renew his lease and another operator wished to take it over 
immediately, the first would be named as registrant, and the new man as lessee; the 
earlier lease would not be specifically referred to in the inscription, the mine would 
be classified as anasaximon, the term of the lease would be seven years and the price 
might be the same as it would have been had the original lessee renewed his own lease, 
i. e., ca. 150 drachmai. 

If our hypothetical original lessee did not renew his lease, and if no one else took 
the lease at that time, a year or two later some other operator might lease the mine. 
When he registered it, since he was neither the previous lessee, nor was the concession 
entirely unworked, he would be enrolled as lessee, but no registrant named, the mine 
would be classified as anasaximon, and the price would be about 150 drachmai. 


The prices of 76 leases are preserved in the texts, and, of these, thirty are 150 
drachmai, twenty-two are 20 drachmai.” 


Thus most of the concessions seem to have been of about the same size, probably 
only a single cutting or gallery, of which the normal price for a new concession was 
20 drachmai, and for many of the renewals 150 drachmai. The higher priced leases, 
perhaps all of them renewals, will be either of the occasional larger unit or less 
probably of a mine in which a more productive vein has been found. 

A price of 9000 drachmai for a mine is mentioned in one of Demosthenes’ 
speeches (XX XVII, 22). In another speech the plaintiff complains that he owed the 
city three talents, one talent for each of the three shares he held in a mine that had been 
confiscated (Demosthenes, XLII, 3). In this case a fine was probably involved and so 
the price of each share may have been 3000 drachmai (half a talent).** Although 
these are higher prices than any found in the inscriptions, of which the two highest 
are 6100 and 2000 drachmai,* there is no good reason to assume that they represent 
another kind of payment. In the only other contemporary literary evidence, Man- 
titheos claimed that he and his father had borrowed 2000 drachmai for the purchase of 
some mines (Demosthenes, XL, 52), which corresponds closely with the average 
prices on the inscriptions. The higher prices are clearly the exception and it would be 
the holders of these more expensive leases who would be most apt to become involved 
in a law suit. 

The inscriptions and the three references in the contemporary speeches are the 


*t A charge of having extorted 20 drachmai from each lessee was brought against Moirokles 
(Demosthenes, XIX, 293). There seems to be no direct connection with the prices. 

* Ardaillon, op. cit., p. 186. 

** No. 16 (= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 404, line 299) and No. 18, line 3. In each case the preceding 
text is very fragmentary and the word péradAov is not preserved. Since there is no available space 
in the lines that follow for an introductory phrase to indicate a change in subject from sales of 
confiscated property to mining leases (as in No. 1, line 40, and No. 16 [= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 398, 
lines 10-12]) the sums can safely be assumed to be the prices of mining leases. 
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only existing records of revenue received by the city from the mines in the fourth 
century.” If as seems probable these prices represent the total direct revenue, the 
question of what the figures actually stand for is of considerable interest. Is the 
recorded price a single payment for the full duration of the lease, is it a payment due 
each year, or is it a payment due perhaps each prytany?* If the price is a single 
payment for the full duration of the lease, the state received only 3690 drachmai from 
the mines in 367/6; if the price is a payment due anually, the record for that year 
would represent an income to the city of something over 12,000 drachmai, or two 
talents; if it was a payment due ten times each year it represented a revenue of some 
20 talents. On No. 16, perhaps of 342/1, the prices that are actually preserved add up 
to 8060 drachmai; from the size of the stone one can safely assume a minimum of 
18,000 drachmai or three talents for this year on the basis of a single payment, of at 
least 16 talents on the basis of annual payments, or of 160 talents if the prices are 
payments due ten times a year.” 

An argument ex silentio against the theory that the prices were to be paid each 
prytany can be found in Xenophon’s I[épou. In that pamphlet, of ca. 355 B.c., a long 
chapter (iv) is devoted to proposals for increasing the state revenues from the mines. 
The author, after proving to his own satisfaction that the silver at Laureion is inex- 
haustible and that silver can never be a glut on the market, makes two specific recom- 
mendations: one, that the state purchase slaves to be rented to the mine operators, 
and second, that companies be formed so that the financial risk in making new cuttings 
would be reduced and thus the expansion needed to absorb the slave labor would take 
place. He estimates that if the state start with 1200 slaves, the annual revenue would 
be 60 talents, if a total of 10,000 were reached the revenue would be 100 talents (iv, 
23-24). No mention whatsoever is made of the revenue from the leases. The omission 


44 A tax of one twenty-fourth of the ore produced is mentioned by Suidas: ’Aypddov petaddAov 
Sixn* of 7a dpyupeia péradra épyalopevor . . . « dmeypddovro Tod TeAciv evexa TH Sypw ciKkooTHV TeTapTny 
ToD KaLvod peTadrAov. 

There is no trace of the methods by which such a percentage was collected nor of officials 
responsible for checking and receiving this metal in fourth century Athens, and a twenty-fourth was 
the percentage collected from mines in Roman Imperial times. Therefore this text is in itself no 
evidence for such a tax in the fourth century z.c. If correctly referred to Athens, it probably 
describes the conditions in a later period. Cf. Momigliano, op. cit., pp. 257-258, and Ardaillon, 
op. cit., pp. 188-198. 

A five drachma tax éy rots gpyors found in No. 16 (= Hesperw V, 1936, p. 401, lines 129-130) 
is probably related to the mining industry, but is probably not a tax on the mines. It may be a tax 
on workshops, water rights, or something of the sort. 

45 Momigliano, op. cit., p. 254, argues for the first, Ardaillon, op. cit., p. 191, for the second, 
and Calhoun, op. cit., p. 360, for the third. 

46 These estimates are made on a basis of a long term lease of seven years, and a short one of 
three. For No. 16 I have assumed a minimum of 141 leases (see below, commentary on No. 16), 
seventy at 150 and seventy at 20, plus the one at the high price of 6100, that ten of those at 150 were 
short term leases, and that the long term period was seven years. 
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of this direct source of revenue is more easily understood if the income from the leases 
is relatively small, as would be the case if the prices represent either lump sums or 
annual payments. The omission is almost incomprehensible if the direct income from 
the leases is assumed to have been 20 talents in 367/6 and at least 160 in ca. 342/1. 

The annual income of Athens is known to have increased markedly in the second 
half of the fourth century. It is said to have risen from a low of 130 talents in the 
fifties after the Social War, to a high of 1200 talents in the fourth quarter of the 
century.’” Clearly there was a marked increase in the direct revenue from the mines 
between 367/6 and 342, but since most of the components of the budget are unknown 
the probable amount received from the leases cannot be established. The question 
of what the figures on the inscriptions represent must be left unanswered. I do not 
believe that they were payments due each prytany, as explained above, and there is no 
real evidence on which to base a choice between the theories of a single payment or an 
annual payment.** 


Persons Named in Mining Texts 


Many prominent Athenians of the fourth century are found among those who 
operated the mines and owned workshops and other property in the mining district. 
About half of the lessees whose names are sufficiently preserved to be identifiable are 
persons known from other sources (49 out of 106). Politicians such as Polyeuktos 
of Sphettos or Kallimedon the Crab, Hypereides the orator, Meidias and Thrasylochos 
of Anagyrous who helped Aphobos in his efforts to rob Demosthenes of his patrimony 
and against whom Demosthenes’ 21st oration is directed, Nikias and Nikeratos of 
Kydantidai, grandson and great-grandson of the general, Phaidros of Sphettos and 
his father Kallias, all are found in these texts. 

Many of these same men appear on the naval records as trierarchs. Mining opera- 
tions were no doubt the source of the wealth which made them liable for trierarch 
duty, even though we know that an exemption of some sort *” was granted for property 
in the mines, in assessing the wealth on which the various liturgies depended. In some 
of these cases an interest in the mines had been a family undertaking, extending over 
more than one generation. Pheidippos of Pithos, whose name occurs eight times, 
served himself as trierarch, and his two sons, of whom Diphilos appears in the texts, 
likewise served in the same way. 


47 The evidence for the state revenues in the fourth century is assembled and discussed in 
Andreades, History of Greek Public Finance (English translation, 1933), pp. 352-355. 

48 The single payment theory finds some support from the fact that the lessee is described as 
the purchaser, wvyris thus suggesting that the price named is the total payment. A theory of 
several payments, however, gets some slight support from the use of the word xaraBodA7 (Demos- 
thenes XXXVITI, 22) to describe the payment due on the mine. This word is normally used for 
part payments: cf. Aristotle, A@. IloA., 47; No. 16 (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 401, lines 128, 131, et al.). 

*° Cf. Demosthenes, XLII, 18, and Ardaillon, of. cit., pp. 198-200. 
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One may sometimes see an indication of the growth of a family fortune. Dio- 
doros, son of Simos of Paiania, was trierarch in 334/3 and 325/4, but the origin of 
his wealth was unknown. In the mining texts, his father Simos appears as lessee of 
a mine and as the owner of a workshop, and another son of Simos occurs also as a 
lessee. 

Leukios of Sounion, although not known as a trierarch, must also have been a 
wealthy man, since he presented to the Sounians a piece of property sufficient for a 
public square. Not only lessees such as Leukios, but also owners of property in the 
mining regions were men of taxable substance. Lysitheides of Kikynna and Antis- 
thenes of Kytheros appear in several texts as property owners and are likewise 
known as trierarchs. The few references to non-Athenians, all of them Siphnians, 
may apply to two men, Kallaischros and his son Stesileides, who are among the few 
non-Athenians to appear also on the trierarch lists. 

The various demes of Attica are well represented by the men found in these texts. 
The material shows more men from the larger demes and fewer from the smaller, in 
a proportion roughly corresponding to that in the material from other sources.” 
Members of the demes located in the mining districts ** are found in disproportionately 
high numbers only among those men who are named as owners of property but not 
as owners of workshops or lessees of mines. In the 52 cases where a demotic of an 
owner of property is preserved, 20 are men from local demes, of whom two had mining 
interests, whereas of the 32 from other parts of Attica 16 are named also as owners 
of workshops or lessees. The only local deme of which no member is found in the 
texts is Besa, for which a small population is attested elsewhere (Gomme, op. City 


Deo) 
TEXTS AND COMMENTARY 


The texts are arranged in chronological order in so far as possible. Most of them 
are inscribed in the small letters typical of Athenian records of the third quarter of the 
century. Except in a few cases, however, where an archon is named, the relative dates 
of the fragments cannot be established with certainty. Where no other evidence is 
available, texts with a stoichedon line of the same length or in which similar 
abbreviations are used are placed in consecutive positions. 


50 See below, List of Names arranged by Demotics ; cf. Gomme, The Population of Athens in 
the Fifth and Fourth C enturies, Notes A and B on pp. 49-73. 

51 The mining region formed part of the coastal ridings of Leontis, Akamantis, and Antiochis, 
which included the demes Sounion, Phrearrhoi, Deiradiotai, and Potamioi Deiradiotai; Thorikos, 
part or all of Kikynna and Kephale, Prospalta, and Hagnous ; Amphitrope, Anaphlystos, Besa, 
Aigilia, Atene, Thorai, and perhaps Semachidai. Prospalta, Hagnous, Aigilia, and Thorai are north 
of the mining district, and Atene probably at the southeast tip of the peninsula outside the ore- 
producing hills (cf. Loper, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 335 and Ardaillon, of. cit., p. 19). See 
Gomme, loc. cit., for a recent discussion of the demes. 
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1 Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 14, no. 1. The poletai record for the year 367/6 B. c. This is 
the only complete record we have. The first part of the text records the sale of a 
confiscated house and the settlement of the claims brought against it. The rest of the 
inscription, lines 40-83, records the leases of 17 mining concessions. Lines 40-49 are 
reprinted here for convenience of comparison with the more developed phraseology 
of the later texts: 


40 péradXa éempabn emi rH}s ‘Im7ofwvridos mparns, Ae 
Evaxov ev Names emt SKomude @e yel Tavtaxdbev N 
uxias Kudav, avn KahXias Shrrte AA: Acakov emt Aa 
upetwr Gu yel: Tpos HAio avidvtos 7a Xwpla TA "EE@ 
miov, Svopévo TO Gpos, avn “EmuréAns €k Kepa AA exit 

45 Lovviar év Tots Xappvro waidwv au yet: Boppa Khe 
6kpuros Atyt, vod: AevKvos Loum, avn: Peidummos 
Teds AA: Mocedwriakov év Néarne tov €K THS OTN 
Ans €v Tots “ANumHTOV, du yet KadXias Lpyrre kat A 
voxhéns [llevs, avyTHs Opacvro0xo<s> "Avayupa; X[FF 


The classification of the mines is not given. Of the 17 mines leased in this year five are 
recorded ék rHs orydns, that is, they are renewals of leases recorded in a previous 
year, and so will be the same as those in working order of the later texts. The prices 
of these five range from 1550 to 50 drachmai. The remaining twelve are all 
leased for 20 drachmai each and represent new concessions, either new cuttings or 
anasaxima. The leases are recorded by prytany and every prytany except the sixth, 
eighth, and tenth is represented. Note that the verb azeypawaro “ registered ” is not 
used in this text, and that the phrase év rots édddeow rots — — — has not yet appeared. 
Instead, the mines are in some cases described as év rots nomen (see line 48), and 
once as €v Tots Xxwpiots nomen (line 68). Of the 13 men who purchased mines in this 
year (only 13 because four purchased two mines each), five belonged to prominent or 
wealthy families, and three more can be identified. 


2 (Plate 83). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with left side and rough-picked back 
preserved, found on March 4, 1935, at the southeast corner of the Bouleuterion 
Plateia in a late disturbance just above bedrock. 


Height, 0.237 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006-0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 2964. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern in which ten units 
measure 0.096-0.098 m. 
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>TOIX. 

arkege TRTUORO | Peete ee | 
peope atev No(s ee ee ] 
Peamnleyoalar|o—— = ———— =f ee | 

lperpe [toAhov. Oo! pixot——— = = — — ] 

OE eee einer ev |i [= ee du] 
[ye] rav Boppad le ---~----—- 50 
fopelvoiepoy Ml ———— ee ] 

pee eopeernAUA | oy eat i 

[. . |kpuros Yov[ mw ————— péTadXov emt O | 

10) [placvpor au yleirwv Boppabev — — — — 4] 
[é]o dvopévo }[—-—---—-—-—--—--- évn -—] 

as Oopik FA[————----—--—---- "Aro | 
AAwVLAKOV Ce See ev Tat Odor TAL | 
Bafideiw[u — - —- - -- —-------- x? 

15 phwara rc[—- ------------ Too | 
evowvia| Kov — — — —-—---—-—------ | 

ov €éu Map| wveias — -—-—---—-—-—--— eu Ila? | 
yyater [---------------- Katar | 
SYS 2s Ee ania eos = inl aate | 

20 s Evo[vup —-—--------- ovn —-—-—-—-—— | 
HR @w[—------------------- | 

ov e[——-—-—----------------- | 

v ov[y————-—-—--------------" | 


I have placed this text after the dated stele of 367/6, because of the use of the 
word dmeypdibaro (line 3). There is no mention of the act of registering or a regis- 
trant in No. 1, whereas both appear frequently in the later texts. Assuming a 
consecutive development in the phraseology, this stone should be later than that of 
367/6. It cannot be much later because of the letter forms and because of the con- 
sistent use of O for the genitive masculine singular. 

The preserved text contains the fragmentary records of eight to ten leases. 

Lines 4-5: The last preserved letter in line 5 is definitely the left hasta of a letter. 
N[dane] could be restored. Since Nape however was apparently a part of Sounion, 
and since the two lines probably apply to the same lease, an unknown name in Thorikos 
is equally probable. 

Line 8: This is the only record of a mine located in Aulon. It is known as a place 
name in the mining district (Aischines, I, 101) and roads leading to and from it are 
mentioned in Nos. 8 and 10. 
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Lines 11-12: Mantias of Thorikos (P.A., 9667) could be restored as lessee. His 
son Mantitheos (P.A., 9676) claimed that he and his father had borrowed twenty 
minas for the purchase of mines (Demosthenes, XL, 52). Both father and son served 
as trierarchs (cf. Sundwall, N.P.A., p. 123). 


Lines 13-14: After Apolloniakon either ®[opuot] or a relative clause intro- 
duced by 6 is possible. For the hill of Ba(m)bideion see No. 16 (U.G., IP sz; 
lines 56-60). 

Lines 17-18: |Ila]yyaiau, see No. 18, lines 6-7. 

Lines 18-19: [xarar]ouy%, “ cutting ”; see above, p. 199. 


Line 21: A man’s name, such as @wpuxiwv or Owpvpior, is probably to be restored. 


3 (Plate 83). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with right side and rough-picked back 
preserved, found in a modern wall in section A on March 2, 1935. 

Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.162 m.; thickness, 0.074 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 2503. 

The writing is stoichedon, but the columns are not absolutely true, curving 


slightly to the right in the lower lines. The checker pattern is not square; 10 horizontal 
units measure 0.085 m., ten vertical units 0.098 m. 


STOIX. 
[---------------- [Of Jal.) 
(ee eee ]v éu M[.] Sao 
eS aS |v 76 Ipoxdé 
[ovs(?) -—------- elvov ex[t] Lo[v]v 
eT ante ae eerie JHE[...]NE[. | 
[ee —|vkairas Y[..] 
[ee Bopp |G0ev 4 x[a]p[ad] 
ee nrto a|rud * trav EQ]. .] 
ee ]a@e yet [ro |v vo[r] 
10 [60ev —-—- evn —-—]apB °F” Ac[d]z[e] 
ee |pns “Amo\\wvi 
——— Tedéoap(?) |xos AtEm . AKA 
[ois Co et pom oti Ato] xvdo Ovy| a] rnp 
[—--—-—---+---—.2— |” péra[A]Xov [. ] 
15 | —---—-— HE EE €v TO |e hodat TO 


" 
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The genitive in O in line 13 and the use of a Pentelic stele with rough-picked back 
suggest a date before the middle of the century. 


The inscribed surface of the stone is badly pocked and the readings are difficult. 
Line 10: [—— Xx]apB(wvidys) or [IT ]apB(wrddys). 
‘Line 12: A Telesarchos of Aixone is lessee of Hagnosiakon in No. 1, line 50. 


4 (Plate 83). Two joining fragments of an opisthographic stele of Hymettian marble, 
with part of a smooth-picked flat top surface preserved, broken at the sides and 
bottom. They were found in section B on February 1 and April 13, 1934, the smaller 
piece in surface fill, and the larger in late fill but with traces of reddish cement on it 
that suggest it was once built into a Roman wall around the open square south of the 
Bouleuterion (see above, p. 191, n.6). The smaller piece preserves only one inscribed 
face. 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.158 m.; thickness, 0.086 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 1261. 

The writing is stoichedon. On face A the checker pattern is square with ten 


units measuring ca. 0.072 m.; on face B the pattern is not square, with ten vertical 
units measuring 0.069-0.07 m., ten horizontal 0.073-0.074 m. 


Face A >TOIX. 

as eee Since eee Ty BAT IC ee eee eee 
aes tend tere eS e K Jepapecx [ov —-------------- ] 
LaeeRemres: Pace atte sg *Apte | provaxov[————---—-------—-— | 
[Serna Bee oe Cae II ]uppteov| ---—-------------- | 

Sd Re Shao to Ree ]avn PronrdR|s—-—------------- || 
De peer [PVE SOP PG IMUGIU | me ee | 
[...7.... JH” ént [S]ovvias dvw Nupd|aKov — ---— 6----- | 
[...%....] Oopt Apydoaro avn ’Avriw|axos(?) ——--— du yet -———] 
eee (ro erryda iy ploVO ONCE ogo ee me ime | 

10 [.°.. du ye]t Boppa Oeptorio épyar|tHprov — — — — — avn -—-——-—-—— | 
[.......]A ° Mvnotroxos Louve a[meypaiparo pérahhov — au yel —| 
[...%..7]6 épy[a]aryjpsov 75 Avor [ipo ------ @vn—------— | 
[...°...°A(?) ]yqvlo]p Bpedppr ameyp [ aparo péradrov —— wu yet——] 

Wie. ove elo |o xa | prov.suepevo | === == ——— avn ~~ —----- | 

oes oe ee Bopix( ?) Jot év rots €[Sdheow rots ——— — du yet ---—] 
eels sikh go HO OOS ent |= —— dépovora — — —--—-—---— | 

(Se aerate. coer ae 2k er pos A GO se ee | 


lacuna 
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Face B 
ie | TLOAE( Seeeer ene Bet ta ] 
ee TAIK Pee tee en ee ee ] 
FAO To Cremona et S]vo[wlé[plo KoA[...:...%- a al cg, Re ] 
[--------- péraddov | dvaod&mov [......--- ay ata ta eer saeae | 
Neyer agar oes apo|s y| Alto aviv |. ea. aes eee ee oe ] 
[-—-=------- ameyp|abla|rt[o] wéeraddro[v ......- At Veeud eee | 
[—-— du yet —— — — 7) 680s 9] dorrexy) Byoale [fepovoa ....- peer teal 
acd ee a ép |yateras avy KaN[A ......2%.-4 0 ] 
ete oe ora ahaa oar eI Jov orndnv é€xov [.....-- ab a ery ] 
[------- H 680s 1 emt Aad’ |pevov fépovola ......- ee | 
le aa eee eteieira ss So |v dvacdémo[v ....... mee ] 
I ipsa tara a tp opt! mi a Aa|uar péradd[ov ameyparparo ...... | 
30. [—4 —— 4 680s 4) -—— — dépovjoaxat 70 [...-:--- A oe oe ] 
PS ie POLE Bees tau kt Pee, | 
ree a 128 eee eee te ae | 


The restored left edge of the column on face A and right edge on face B indicate 
the relative position of the texts on the two sides of the stone. The first line on face 
B (line 18) is in the position of line 2 on face A; the surface above, although some- 
what broken, is sufficiently preserved to suggest that this line 18 was the top one on 
face B. No trace of a heading is found on either face. 

The text seems to require a rather long line, well over fifty letters. Note lines 
11-12. Assuming that the ergasterion is the first boundary and that the shortest 
direction is restored & yet vord, 45 letters are used with neither the name of the mine, 
nor the place, nor the classification included. Again in lines 22-23 at least one 
boundary, the name of the lessee, the price, and the registrant of the following lease 
fall within one line space. This relatively long line and a thickness of only 0.083 m. 
at the top suggest that the stele had only one column on each face. 


Lines 2-4: The names Kerameikon, Pyrrieion, and Artemisiakon are all attested 
for Sounion. 

Line 7: See No. 5, lines 53-58, and No. 14, lines 3-9, for a mine named 
Nymphaikon. 

Line 9: 6, possibly an error for 76. If not, this is the only example in the texts of 
a workshop described by a relative clause. 

Line 15: Enough surface is preserved to the left of the omicron to preclude the 
restoration of a tau and so [’AvadAvor |o@ is excluded ; [ @opux ]o? would be possible. 


5 (Plates 84, 85). Seven fragments of Hymettian marble, joined to form six, 
apparently from the same stele. 
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Fragment a: height, 0.122 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. Part of the 
smooth picked top surface is preserved. 
Inv. No. I 1851. 

Fragment b: height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.206 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. It is broken 
on all sides. 
Inv. No. I 679. 

Fragment c: height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. It is broken 
on all sides. 

Live Od Od 18. 

Fragment d: height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. Made up of 
two fragments that join on the inner surfaces. A smooth unin- 
scribed original back surface is preserved on the larger piece at 
the right. 

Payee NO le1570 12738. 

Fragment e: height, 0.062 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. It is broken 
on all sides. 

Tove Noe L631:d. 

Fragment f: height, 0.109 m.; width, 0.058 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. It is broken 
on all sides. 
Inv. No. I 810. 


Three of the fragments were found in section Z: a, on April 14, 1934, beside 
the northwest corner of the Middle Stoa in a context of the late fourth century B.c-. ; 
b, on April 11, 1933, in a late wall some 14 meters north of a; and f, in late fill about 
12 meters west of b. Three were found in section B: c (which forms a textual but 
not physical join with b), on January 31, 1935, in a late wall south of the Tholos; part 
of d, and e, in March and April, 1934, in late fill within a few meters of each other 
along the east side of the Tholos. The larger fragment of d was found in section &, 
on April 8, 1935, in a modern cellar wall. 


Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern in which ten units 
measure 0.072 m.; one such unit is left uninscribed between the columns. 

Tentative positions for the fragments in the stele, based on the lines of breakage, 
are suggested in the sketch in Fig. 1. Note that those assigned to the upper part of 
the stele, a, c, e, and f, are thin fragments with broken surfaces at the back roughly 
parallel to the face. This same vertical split is found in b, (made up of two pieces 
which join along the line of the vertical break). Fragment d, with part of the 
original back, will fall below the line of the split; the broken surface at the right 
projects far enough beyond the end of the second column to suggest that the stele had 
still another column to the right. The text is published fragment by fragment, rather 
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than column by column since the positions of the pieces are not certain. The original 
stele had a flat top, an uninscribed back, and at least three columns. 
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Fig. 1. Position of the Stones Assigned to No. 5 


Frag. a 
Colin =TOIX. 39 
Bec ee er ae Sena ee an ti Sak al | var 
[Reieaictr eee coun irae, es ey ae mn e Nee |s Sidv 
[ue dweypabaro péradov avacdEov(?) Hoo |edwria 
[Kov orndnv Exov €v Tots edaddect Tots X |appvro wa 
5 [wv du yet Boppad Wippaxos(?) Aiyd vor]é Aedkos 

[OUre GUY) tia asco ls Came eee |e XHHA éxi So 
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Rt aoe Reda eae au yet Bo|ppa Avoxdéovs So 
[ve xwptov voTd ..... ae ae | Xovrve xwptov mpos 

10 [nAto dvopévo % 6855 7 ert Opa |avpov dépovora ar%[d] 
[ne ENVOY Ory yd eee | iro ’Adidvat HH... . | 
noe eae ree eee ae GROG |GetIL OM cea aa | 
eee eee Pee i ye Son ty dtl Goapeera eet aes alte | 
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[sr csee ent eais ee arse ro evn] Todvprnoros O[e] 
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Frag. f 
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A date near the middle of the fourth century is suggested. Note the use of both 
o and ov for the masculine singular genitive ending and the absence of the colon to 
mark abbreviations and to set off numbers (except for one occurrence in line 15). 


Fragment a 

Lines 2-6: Poseidoniakon probably at Sounion. See No. 1, lines 44-47 and 79-81 
for the records of two mines at Sounion also located in the property of the children of 
Charmylos and bounded on the south by the property of Leukios of Sounion, Neither 
mine is named in that text. The Poseidoniakon of the present record may be one of 
those two or a third near by. Leukios of Sounion presented a plot of land to his 
fellow demesmen to use as an agora about the middle of the century (J.G., IT’, 1180). 
The inscription which contains the terms of the gift and which was to be set up in 
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this agora was found in an ancient slag heap at Agrileza (Ath. Mitt., XIX, 1894, p. 
241; the place of finding is marked on the map in Ardaillon). The land which he 
donated to his deme was perhaps part of the property named in the mining inscriptions. 
He is known from a liturgy list (/.G., II’, 417) where his father’s name Theokles is 
preserved. He has been restored as lessee of a mine in two other texts, where the 
patronymic (or part of it) and demotic are preserved: No. 20, lines 5-6, and No. 16, 
Face A, II, line 20. His father Theokles son of an earlier Leukios has been restored in 
the list of the Heroes of Phyle in 403 (Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 155 and X, 1941, pp. 
284 ff.). His son Leukios must have lived to a ripe old age, and been well on in his 
seventies when he held a liturgy, for /.G., II’, 417, cannot be earlier than 330 B.c. 
(see commentary in J.G., II’, ad loc.). He first appears in the mining inscriptions in 
367/6. The texts in which he has been restored as lessee have been tentatively dated 
to the years 342/1 and 338/7. The registrant from Siphnos (line 2) is perhaps 
Kallaischros; cf. No. 20, lines 1-6. 

Lines 6-11: A mine at Sounion. Property of Diokles of Sounion is named in 
two other leases on this stele (lines 18 and 32). He can be identified with the Diokles 
of Sounion whose son is named on a tax record of the second half of the century, 
I.G., II’, 1596. By restoring ory [Anv ob« éxov] in line 11 (cf. No. 1, lines 72-73: No. 
19, lines 19-20) the lessee could be restored as [ApwiSns ‘Epp ]inzo "Adidvat(os) and 
identified with Apw7idns ‘E[ puta |ov ’AdiSv(atos), lessee of a concession at Maroneia, 
in No. 19, line 22. See the commentary thereto for Dropides. 

Line 15: An Aischylos of Thria of the late second century is known (P.A., 444). 

Lines 15-20: Theo ——— perhaps at Sounion. 

Lines 20-24: Heroikon. In line 20 Archestratos son of Phanostratos of Gar- 
gettos could be restored as registrant and identified with the Archestratos of Garget- 
tos, trierarch in 377/6, I.G., II”, 1604, line 15. His son Phanostratos, trierarch in 
353/2 and again in the ’twenties (P.A., 14100) registered a mine at Thorikos in 
No. 16 (=J.G., IT’, 1582, line 45) and owned a workshop and property (ibid., line 49, 
and No. 20, line 27). The patronymic of Archestratos is not elsewhere attested. 


Fragments b and c forma textual but not a physical join. Column I, lines 26-39, 
preserved only on b, contains the records of three leases. 

Lines 26-29: A fragmentary record. In lines 27-28 Anaphlystos could be 
restored instead of Aulon and the zpés omitted. Simos of Paiania, son of Diodoros, 
is named as lessee in two texts, No. 13, lines 45-46, and No. 16 (Face A, II, line 62) 
and as owner of a workshop in No. 13, lines 44-45, and No. 12, line 7. His son 
Diodoros, trierarch in the third quarter of the century (P.A., 3953), has tentatively 
been restored as owner of a workshop in No. 14, lines 11-12. The lessee of the present 
text could be another, perhaps an older, son. 


Lines 30-36: A mine probably at Sounion. 
Lines 31-32: Perhaps 
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[Aov...°... €mt Youvilau év 7 —--—-—------ 


ps8 oe) lal 7 loa 
[.. Kat ev Tat Kwptwr T|Ge Avoxhé€ovs Yovve — — — — 


Note that property of Diokles of Sounion and a road to Thrasymos are also named 
in the boundaries of a mine at Sounion in lines 6-11 of this same text. 

The letters in line 33 are difficult to read, as elsewhere on this stone. Apparently 
the road from Thrasymos led to Maroneia. See commentary on No. 14, line 19, for 
Maroneia. Epikles of Sphettos, father of the lessee, leased a mine in Nape in 367/6 
Nii, line:71)).. 


Column II, lines 40-58: The left edge is preserved on fragment b, and the right 
end on c, containing four leases. 

Ameinias, son of Philinos of Sounion, tentatively restored as lessee in lines 43-44, 
is known from a decree of the Salaminioi of 363/2 (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 4, no. 1, 
line 73). His father Philinos leased Hermaikon at Maroneia in 367/6 (No. 1, line 60). 

Lines 44-47: Aphrodisiakon perhaps at Besa. The restorations in lines 44-45 
are very tentative. An Aphrodisiakon at Besa is recorded in No. 18, lines 33-37. 
Both Epizelos and Kallias were owners of edaphe at Besa (line 75 of the present 
text, and No. 1, line 74). 

Lines 47-53: Lysikrates of Kikynna was probably related to Lysitheides, named 
as property owner at Thorikos in several texts (discussed under No. 6, line 9). The 
lessee Eudraon son of Eudraon of Thorikos appears as lessee of Heraikon at Thorikos 
in No. 20, line 17. He is probably to be identified with the Eudraon of Thorikos who 
served as trierarch in 342/1 and 323/2 (P.A., 5444).” 

Lines 53-58: Nymphaikon at Maroneia(?). Compare No. 14, lines 3-9, for the 
restorations. The two records may be of the same concession. 


Fragment d, lines 60-80, preserves parts of two columns. Only the last three 
letters are preserved of the first column. Parts of three records are preserved on 
column IT. . 

Lines 68-73: Apolloniakon at Besa. The repetition of the place (lines 68 and 
69) suggests that the preceding mine was not at Besa. The registrant, Chaireas son 


of Aisch ——-, is perhaps to be identified with the registrant of Ktesiakon at Besa in 
No. 10, line 6, where the text reads Xaup|...-.--- a eres A e|vs. In the present text 
the demotic would be abbreviated. See also — — pias Aio — — — of No. 15) line. 3Z: 


Kallias who owned a workshop to the north is perhaps to be identified with Kallias of 
Lamptrai, trierarch in 353/2 (P.A., 7873), whose property at Besa is named in No. 1, 
line 74. In line 72 the stone mason apparently omitted épyacrjpuov and so inserted it 


52 Fudraon son of M—--—of Thorikos was prytanis in 327/6 (Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1 line 72). 
An identification of the trierarch with a lessee of mines seems more probable than with a prytanis. 
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between the lines. The lessee Diotimos son of Mnesistratos of Acharnai is probably 
to be identified with Diotimos of Acharnai (P.A., 4382: symproedros ca. 346) and 
his father with Mnesistratos of Acharnai (P.A., 10368, choregos early in the fourth 
century, /.G., II’, 3092). Granted a Diotimos now connected with the family of 
Mnesistratos, it seems possible that Theotimos (P.A., 7058) son of Diotimos also 
named as choregos on /.G., I1*, 3092 is from Acharnai and related to Mnesistratos. 
Whether Diotimos son of Diomnestos of Acharnai (P.A., 4383) and his brother 
Diomedon (see below, No. 14, line 43) are members of this same family, perhaps 
cousins of the lessee, is uncertain. 

Lines 73-80: Athenaikon at Besa. The registrant, ——— po Idpu(os) appears in 
another text as lessee of a mine at Besa (No. 18, line 22) ; by allowing three spaces 
at the beginning of line 73 for the price of the preceding lease, the length of the name 
is the same. A Philokrates of Euonymon, probably a descendant of the man named 
here, is known for the third or second century (P.A., 14610) ; see also No. 18, line 21. 
Theodoros, son of Olympichos, of Melite is lessee of a mine Apolloniakon at Ana- 
phlystos; cf. No. 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 99-100). He may be related to the 
family of Theodoros son of Eudemides of Melite (P.A., 6882), trierarch in 357/6. 
The name of the mine, whose katatome, “cutting,” is the northern boundary of 
Athenaikon is of 11 or 12 letters, depending on the restoration r[6—] or t[ov—]. 
This is the first reference to a sanctuary of Artemis in the mining region. The last 
two hastas of the nu, following the break in the text in line 77, are perfectly clear. 
Probably a proper name of a family or genos is to be sought, and a phrase such as 
€ Ditoundibwv (No. 16=/.G., II*, 1582, line 71; and No. 20, lines 40 and 44) to 
be restored. Two dedications to Artemis have been found in the district (Solders, 
Die Ausserstatischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, p. 29, no. 55 = IR ELTA Bhge leet 
and 56 = Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, p. 8, no.6). The first was found at Agrilesa and the 
other further north at Kamaresa, which is slightly southeast of the probable location 
of Besa. The dedication found there may well have stood originally in the Artemision 
of our text. 


Fragment e, lines 82-90, contains the partial records of two leases. 

Lines 83-87: An Athenaikon. The word jpynkds “ having been lying idle” or 
“not being worked ” seems to apply to the mine. Demosthenes, XX V II, 19, uses the 
verb of a work shop aAW éviore pév dnow apyjoa 76 epyao7npiov. An Andrios appears 
also as property owner at Besa (cf. above, line 71). For xépwos, a furnace for 
smelting the ore, see above, p. 195. 


Fragment f, lines 92-102, preserves the last letter of one column and only a few 
letters in each line of a second column. 
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6 (Plate 85). Three fragments, of which two join, of whitish Hymettian marble, 
found in April and May of 1937 to the east of the Tholos, the two pieces of fragment 
a in a late Roman disturbance of the classical floor of the Agora, and fragment b in 
later disturbed fill. The inscribed face only is preserved; at the lower edge of a, 
however, there are chisel marks from a later recutting of the stone. 


Fragment a: height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 4782 

Fragment b: height, 0.08 m.; width, 0.038 m.; thickness, 0.038 m. 
Inv. No. I 4942 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.07-0.071 m. 


Prag a. STOIX. 48 
ena es du y: Bop]: Ep[pa]e[Kov péraddov vot: ....0...--. ] 
[23 pos HAto ay lt: Ky{lwod|........--- Sere te eee | 
ee Maceke ren ecnry c LKETY SOA otek crete cst So ae | 
[...7.... dmeypa |: Oopux: péradd[ov ......-. ee ee | 
<j eee See ]viak: kat émuxarat|opny au y: Bop: 7 680s 7 x] 
[Qopix: emt Aa|vpeov fépov: vor: lap: .....-. Niieh ins cs | 
[....8.... aplos ndio dv: Kat dvo: OKI[—-—-—- evn: ----] 
Re eare @]opix: IF: Spytkpos 2A: [ameypab: wéraddov a] 
[vacd&w: “Ap | repuotaK : aoTHAnv €xov Oo| pix: ev ASG edad: 7 | 
10 [ots Avowbeido]v au y: Bop: ead: Avowbe|idov ....°.... 7 600 | 
[Is ne x oe saab. émt Opdovup: vot: N[......-- ye tae | 
Os Sede ose Css ]: dvn: Oéwpos Ocato Taddy[v:....... eee | 
Bese nah ee e "A |vadbdd: daeypayb: wéraddlov ...... Bde cre eens | 
aa eS zee eed lov Kai émukararouny ev [.....-- RON ae Sect | 
Gs, | es eerie ee eae eye |s mpos rio [a]vu[:....----- ee Nis | 
lacuna 
Frag. b 
BNO | pee 
aC we 
AN Ave 
i ale 
fon snail @ Ih fo rer 
eee pee 5) Divas ae 
be Marea 


lacuna 
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A date near the middle of the fourth century is suggested by the use of o 
as genitive masculine singular ending (lines 7, 12 and 15) and the single appearance 
of ov in line 10. Note also the omission of the patronymic of the registrant in line 8. 
The 48-letter line is suggested by line 9. 

Line 3: The name Hiketes is new in Attic inscriptions, but is found as a Kadés- 
name on several vases of the early fifth century (A.R.V., p. 925). The letters which 
follow may belong either to a patronymic or a demotic. 

Lines 4-8: A mine and cutting at Thorikos. The exact meaning of émuxararopy 
is unknown. See above, p. 199. The word is found only in this text (lines 5 and 14) 
and in No: 16, Face A, Id, line’ 50 and-1V (==/.G., IP) 1582.line 137). A mine 
Poseidoniakon and katatome are recorded for Thorikos in No. 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, 
line 70) but our present text is too fragmentary to suggest an identification. 

Lines 8-12: Artemisiakon at Thorikos registered by Smikros of Lamptrai and 
leased by Theoros son of Theaios of Pallene. For the restorations compare No. 19, 
lines 4-9, perhaps another record of this same concession. At least one renewal 
intervenes between the two records, for the lessee in this text is not the registrant of 
the later one. The demotic of Lysitheides, Kikynneus, is there preserved. He was 
one of the wealthy Athenians prominent in the middle of the fourth century, and 
trierarch in 355/4 (P.A., 9395; Demosthenes, XXI, 157, et al.). He has been 
restored as property owner in three other texts: No. 5, line 55; No. 14, line 5; and 
No. 20, line 27. His children are named as owners of edaphe in No. 29, lines 4 and 7, 
a text which presumably postdates the death of Lysitheides. He is known as one of the 
early pupils of Isokrates, who began teaching ca. 393, and he served as mediator in 
369/8; his son, Lysikrates (P.A., 9461) was choregos in 335/4 and trierarch in 
325/4. He must have been in his forties to act as mediator, so his death cannot have 
been much later than 335. 

The only other name from Kikynna in these texts is [Avoux] parns Kixvy(vevs) 
of No. 5, line 49, who is probably a member of the same family, either the son of 
Lysitheides or a hitherto unknown brother of Lysitheides. Line 10 could read either 
Avovwde| idov Kuxv: Kai 7 680s] or Avowbe| Sov 4dlo ave: 7 000s |. 


7. I.G., 11’, 1583. Two non-joining fragments of Hymettian marble found in the 
Kerameikos during the winter of 1909/10. Both pieces have a smooth picked flat 
top surface and an uninscribed back.** The two fragments are from different columns ; 


°’ Fragment a: height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.10 m.: thickness at top, 0.107 m., at bottom, 0.089 m. 
Fragment b: height, 0.093 m.; width, 0.13 m.: thickness, 0.106 m. 

Note that on the larger piece (a) there is a marked tapering towards the bottom; the top surface 
is at right angles to the back, not to the inscribed surface. 


The letters, 0.004 m. high, are set in a square checker pattern of which ten units measure 
ca. 0.074 m. 
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the text of (a) contains the records of perhaps five mines, that of (b) applies to 
confiscated property. A few new readings based on an examination of the stones and 
several suggested restorations follow.” 

Line 4: Probably to be restored [’A]piorvA[ do —] not [ze] prordA[o—]. 

Line 14: The letters which are O! . .MIAdo not support the restoration dv]o[pév: | 
pl éraddor |. , 

Line 16: The space corresponding to the first four letters of the next line is 
uninscribed. 

Lines 17-27 can be restored with a stoichedon line of ca. 39 to 40 letters: 


[... wéradd ov aa[ey]parb[aro tahaodv dvaodé: . 2°. . | 

ie eaves meee ]: & ro[ts Sddeow tots ..... 4... | 
emou yer acop= peta | \Nov oso. cs cere een te | 
[...°...9 x]apddpa 4 eis [’Avaddvorov(?) Pépov: ndtov 8 | 
[vo: pérad|Aov Evddrevo[y ovn: ....... gk er ae | 

eoetag eines ] ’AqodoSdpov [. .°-%... weraddov azreyparp | 
[aro dvaod|é: ’Aputpom | ow ev rots edd : Tots — — —| 

(oes eee le Apderpomalt: duvet; Bops....- s+ | 
[...7....]: vor: Sytdolv épyaorypiov mpos nALov | 


[dvidv: 7] 680s 7 Bhoale [bépov: mpos HAtov dvo: up| 
13-14 


[dou To7]api: épyaor|[tHpiov @vN: ...--.- eee ee ee | 


See No. 21, line 15, for the gully to Anaphlystos, and line 19 and commentary thereto 
for the mine Eudoteion. The name Simylos is attested for the deme Potamos in the 
fifth century (P.A., 12683). 


Fragment b, lines 30-42, deals with confiscated property. 


Line 30: [——|ve: THs oixia[s — —| 
Line 37: [——]ov & 7[---] 


Lines 39-40: 


[----- ]xat [a] P[A] n[Koros 7H Sypootw. — — —] 
[20€e Sé ev jerionnp| pa CLO na ths ] 


Compare No. 16 (= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 402, line 183). 
8. J.G., Il’, 1584. An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble found on the eastern 


54 Werner Peek, in Attische Inschriften, p. 28, no. 14 (an unpublished article designed for 
Ath. Mitt.) gives most of these corrections to the text as published in the Corpus. 
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part of the Acropolis. In letter forms and marble this fragment © closely resembles 
Nos. 9 and 10. The length of line cannot be established with any certainty, but was 
probably either of 37 or 39 letters. 

The text contains the record of two leases, an Aphrodisiakon and a Dionysiakon. 
The mine Hephaistiakon (line 14) seems to be named as one of the boundaries of 


Dionysiakon. 


9 (Plate 85). A fragment of Hymettian marble with the inscribed face and a smooth 
back surface preserved, found in a modern wall in section BB on March 30, 1939. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness at top, 0.061 m., at bottom, 0.054 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 5749. 


The writing is stoichedon, with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.072 m. 


wLOLS cos 
[ ecuraaere ees SRR Oe A ite eOde eer oe ee ] 
Beater peeirree eet [scorn see ae ] 
Le Sear oh ites cate gee Ne] kod7jpov uae ameyp | 
[disaro péradXov waha |v dvaodét[:....°..... ] 
oe WB eae aera év| tots éOdde: To[és....°..... | 
BS ee! Soe |ovaxov orHdrnv €[ xov du yet: Bo | 
[p:7a..."....]ov kadovpeva é5ad[n vo7d:..°...] 
[eras Lear anh USs XKOPULUTPOS NAL GUantasarncee call 


. avntins | Knduoddmpos “A@polveds... 20... | 
1 ergs Jos Aovoveds pét[ addAov areypawaro | 
Tmahawv al|vaocdés: orndnv [Exov Ni aan Aw EULTO | 
is ddd |e: Tots Nuxiov Oo[ pix: du yet: Bop:... | 
eK | > picuvos Oopix| : mpos yAtov ave: ae 


ddpa(?) vor|6: 4 atpamds H evi [... 20.0... ayouvoa | 


avnrns Ho |dveuktos Xpytrivos ...... Pe herons | 


8 


Serene |s ‘Apdurporn@: am|eypaaro péradyo 
v mahaov ava |odée: “Eppar| ov ae €xXov ev | 


Tots eddie: Tot |s Teewavd| pov ......8...... ] 
eek eee hd ] 


RGSS eR er bee 6) whe ieee: 


Ee: 
[ 
[ 
[¢ 
fier 
[ 
tS a mrt] ou dvopeé: “Apxeot | parov épyaorypvor | 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


°° The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern in which ten units measure ca. 
0.072 m. 
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The letter forms and spacing are very like those in No. 8. 

Lines 3-9: The restorations in line 3 are made on the assumption that the father 
of the registrant is the Nikodemos of Athmonon (P.A., 10863) who was epistates at 
Eleusis in 356/5-353/2. Euphemides, son of the lessee, Kephisodoros of Athmonon, 
is named as registrant and lessee of an Artemisiakon at Thorikos in a later text 
(No. 32 =J.G., II’, 1587, lines 17 and 19) located in the property of Epameinon of 
Thorikos (cf. No. 28, lines 1 and 6-7). Lines 4-6 could be restored: 


[—— péradXov taka |v avacdé.| : Kai émxar | 
[arounv Oopix: év| tots edade: Tot| > “Eapetvor | 
[os @ope: “Apres | ovaxov 


and the two mines leased by father and son considered the same or adjacent mines.” 
See above, No. 6, line 5, for émuxataropy. 

Lines 10-16: Cf. No. 20, lines 48-52, a record of the same or of an adjacent mine. 
The lessee Polyeuktos of Sphettos (P.A., 11950) is a well-known Athenian, active 
in politics in the third quarter of the century. 


10 J.G., Il’, 1585. A fragment of Hymettian marble found on the south slope of the 
Acropolis.*" 

The text has been restored with a line of 37 letters. In lines 8 and 17, however, 
I would suggest wadadv dvacdé: rather than waar dvaod£iov, for the former is 
found in other texts, the latter never. 

The text contains the record of three leases of which the second is Ktesiakon at 
Besa, the third Apolloniakon at Besa. 

The name of the operator of the Artemisiakon mine, which is to the west of the 
mine in the first lease, can be restored as Euthydikos. Line 5 and 6 thus read: 


[a]AdXov 76 “Aprepiovaxov 0 [npyalero EvOvd.xos | 
[ Mv |nowéov Sorts — ----— 


For Euthydikos son of Mnesitheos of Sphettos see No. 18, lines 20-21. 
The registrant of the second lease Xap — — — (line 7) is perhaps the same man as 
Xaipéas Aiox — —-—, registrant of Apolloniakon at Besa, in No. 5, line 68. 


. 


The restoration in line 15 of Epilykos son of Nikostratos of Gargettos as regis- 


66 The fact that the later record seems to be a new lease argues somewhat against an 
identification. 

57 Part of the left edge, a flat top, and a smooth back are preserved. The upper part of the 
inscribed face is missing. The stone tapers from left to right; the thickness at the left is 0.095 m., 
at the right 0.07 m. The stoichedon writing is set in a square checker unit of which ten units 


measure ca. 0.073 m. 
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trant is probably not correct, for Epilykos is now dated close to the end of the fourth 
century (Hesperia, Index I-X, s.v.). I should prefer to restore a member of the 
family of Phanostratos of Gargettos, known to have had interests in the mines 
(discussed above under No. 5, line 20). 


11 (Plate 86). A fragment of Hymettian marble found in late fill in section B on 
April 27, 1934. The inscribed face only is preserved. 
Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.084 m.; thickness, 0.027 m.; height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 1879. 


The writing is stoichedon set in a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure ca. 0.072 m. 


STOIX 
[.<..2...JYP[---------------- ] 
ee aaa | tae O[--------------- ] 
eae |ns Anpo[—--—-=—-—-—---—----- | 
[...°...]: Avodav[ ns ----- pétaXov azreypa | 

5 [aro wa ]Aadv av| aodéyov — —-— ---—-——-—-— ] 
ke . emt © | paovpwe Ny ae ee EE | 
[.... de] yeirwv B| oppabey — --—-—-—-—-—--—-— ] 
|. vor6é |ev Kéveav [—---—-—---— Tpos HALov aro | 
[vros 7 66 ]ds 4 eis [—— — d€povoa dvnrns — — —] 

10 [...°...0]v’Ava[—-—-------------- ] 
RAR Pa NCB eres se Se ee | 


This may be part of the same stele as No. 10. 

Lines 4-10: A mine at Thrasymos. 

Diophanes, the registrant, might be Diophanes of Sounion, property owner in 
Maroneia and at Sounion (No. 1, line 51; No. 13, line 68) or Diophanes of Gargettos, 
owner of a workshop (?) (No. 16, Face A, Col. II, line 73). In either of these cases, 
the lessee, whose demotic apparently is Anaphlystios, Anagyrasios or Anakaieus (line 
10) will not be the same as the registrant. 


12 (Plate 86). Two inscribed fragments of Hymettian marble almost certainly from 
the same stele. The inscribed face is the only original surface preserved on either 
piece, but both show signs of reworking. On piece (a), note the drafting line between 
the last two lines and the horizontally trimmed surface at the bottom, cutting into the 
letters of the last line. On piece (b), the top is finished smooth and horizontal but 
again this cuts through the letters of line 1. Both were found in the disturbed 
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surface of the classical floor of the Agora, northeast of the Tholos, in Section Z; 
fragment a on May 19, 1937, fragment b on June 5, 1937. | 


Fragment a: Height, 0.053 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 4870. 

Fragment b: Height, 0.037 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 4930. 


Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.071 m. 


Frag. a STOIX 
[ieccmera st: cae | ee ee i 
fgets rarer As Ober a Jov ava|odéov — — — -— — — | 
ere Meee: Jaukov é[—--—-—--—------- ] 
be it pee Evo |vup: du ye[é: - ------- ] 
5 [........ WT] pos HArtov alvdv: -—-—----—--— ] 
[....°....] voréddev Xap[ ------ dvopévov | 
[épyaornp |vov Liou Ila[vav: wavy: — --—--— | 
Pie ee Ui ec0p LNA | 9p ] 
lacuna 
Frag. b 
EE eR ate |“42.vuiz[—------------ | 
10ue fore ee po | sp) Atov a|viov— — = = ] 
[bu yAwY Ovojue Atop |= —— -=—— === | 
lacuna 


The letter forms, spacing, marble, and marks of recutting correspond very closely 
with those in No. 6; but the difference in use of abbreviations and the consistent use of 
-ov for genitive singular suggest these fragments are from a different stele. 

If the horizontal cuttings at the bottom of (a) and at the top of (b) are the two 
sides of one cutting, fragment b, because of the text, must be from a different column 
from (a). 

Lines 3-7: -——aiikon. For the two iotas in the ending, see No. 32a (Galle 
1587, lines 14-15, and 1588, lines 4-5). Either Diotimos or Philokrates of Euonymon 
might be restored as property owner. The former owned property named in the 
boundaries of a concession Hermaikon at Laureion (No. 16=I.G., IT’, 1582, lines 
65-66), and the latter a workshop listed as the eastern boundary of Athenaikon at 
Besa (No. 5, line 78). Simos of Paiania is discussed above under No. 5, line 29. 
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13 (Plates 86-88). Nineteen non-joining fragments of a badly shattered opistho- 
eraphic stele of Hymettian marble. Seventeen were found in the area of the Bouleu- 
terion Plateia, one a few meters to the southeast of the Plateia and one in late fill ina 
well in the Bouleuterion Porch. Four were found in ancient contexts: fragment d 
in the foundation packing for the Fountain House, of the Augustan period, at the 
south side of the Plateia (Hesperia, Suppl. IV, pp. 102-103), part of fragment j in 
firm ancient earth a few meters further north, and fragments m and n, judging from 
the cement on them, were once built into the Roman screen wall around the Plateia 
(cf. Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 168; fragments of two other mining stele were found in 
this wall, No. 4 and part of No. 16). The rest were found in late or disturbed fills. 

Fragments a, f, g, i, k, 1, m, n, 0, and s, were found during April and May of 
1934; b on May 27, 1937; c and d on May 10 and 11, 1935; e, h, p, q, r, and half of j, 
were all found together in a late disturbance on bedrock at the southeast corner of the 
Plateia on May 4, 1935; the other half of j, on July 22, 1936. 

Unless otherwise stated only the inscribed face of the fragments listed below is 
preserved. 


Fragment a: Two joining opistographic fragments with an original right edge 
preserved on face A, left edge on B. 
Height, 0.335 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.115-0.117 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750a. 


Fragment b: An opisthographic fragment broken on all sides. 
Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750}. 


Fragment c: Height, 0.066 m.; width, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0.045 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750i. 


Fragment d: Two joining fragments. 
Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.082 m.; thickness, 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750h + I 2968. 


Fragment e: Height of inscribed face, 0.043 m.; width of inscribed face, 
0.069 m.; thickness, 0.046 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750g. 


Fragment f: A fragment made up of two joining pieces, the original left edge 
preserved. 
Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.047 m. 
Inv. No. I 1807 + I 1940. 


Fragment g: Height, 0.084 m.; width, 0.055 m.; thickness, 0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 1854. 
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Fragment h: Height of face, 0.037 m.; width of face, 0.137 m.; thickness, 
0.074 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750b. 
Fragment i: Height, 0.03 m.; width, 0.023 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Inv. No. I 1959. 
Fragment j: A fragment made up of two joining pieces, with inscribed face and 
original right edge preserved. 
Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.077 m.; thickness, 0.017 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750f. 
Fragment k: Height, 0.058 m.; width, 0.061 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 1855. 
Fragment 1: Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.014 m. 
Inv. No. I 1807a. 
Fragment m: Height, 0.036 m.; width, 0.03 m.; thickness, 0.057 m. 
Inv. No. I 1869a. 
Fragment n: Height, 0.061 m.; width, 0.016 m.; thickness, 0.026 m. 
Inv. No. I 1869b. 
Fragment o: The inscribed face and the original left edge are preserved and 
there is a vacant space below the last line. 
Height, 0.035 m.; width, 0.056 m.; thickness, 0.07 m. 
Inv. No. I 1944. 
Fragment p: Height of inscribed face, 0.046 m. ; width of inscribed face, 0.017 
m.; thickness, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750c. 
Fragment q: Height of inscribed face, 0.019 m.; width of inscribed face, 0.028 
m.; thickness, 0.048 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750d. 
Fragment r: Height, 0.04 m.; width, 0.054 m.; thickness, 0.033 m. 
Inv. No. I 1750e. 
Fragment s: Height, 0.05 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
Inv. No. I 1937. 


Height of letters (all fragments), 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure ca. 0.081 m. 
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The archon Aristodemos (352/1 B.c.) is named in line 130, in a part of the text 
which deals with confiscated property, not with mines. In lines 3 and 6, mines, 
apparently two, are recorded from the stele of Thoudemos (353/2 B.c). Therefore 
this stele probably belongs to one of the years between 350/49 and 345/4. See above 
pp. 199-202 on renewals and length of leases. 

Some of the pieces are badly calcinated as a result of burning; this is especially 
noticeable on Face A of fragment a and on e, j, p, and q. Face B ona and b shows 
distinct traces of a roughened picked surface, which also is found on fragments h, i, 
and j. There were at least two columns, more probably three or four, on each face, 
and part at least of the last column of face B dealt with confiscated property. A 
32-letter line can be restored with considerable probability in two of the better pre- 
served pieces, Face B on a and b, and is probably to be restored throughout. Lines 
122-134, however, from the last column of face B, are not strictly stoichedon (see 
photograph, Pl. 88, fragment j); the seven letters in lines 127-129, stoichedon in 
relation to each other, occupy the space of eight letters in lines 122-124. Other 


irregularities on the part of the stone cutter are: 


Line 18: Last two letters e« in space of one. 

Line 56: rots omitted between édageow and owner’s name. 
Line 87: An omega by mistake for omicron in Tots. 

Line 115: Lambda apparently omitted in Kryoukdys. 


Thus I do not hesitate to restore thirty-three letters in lines 87 and 96. 
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Lines 1-30 from the right hand column of face A contain the fragmentary records 
of five or six leases of which the first two and perhaps the last are of ergasima mines ; 
the fifth and perhaps fourth anasaxima. 

Lines 7-8: One could restore either — — Ao[v *A]A@[ex|H: elojvevKe péraddov 
épya|oysov or —— o[v Tl ]Aw[ Ged! 5 eionvervkev (or ameypdipato) péraddov épyd | oipor. 

Line 20: npyao|aro; see No. 4, line 8, for this form. Kerykides is a new name 
for Attic prosopography. 

Lines 21-22: Diopeithes, son of Diokleides, of Phrearrhoi (P.A., 4329) was 
trierarch in 325/4. The text cannot be restored with any certainty; he is either lessee 
of the preceding mine or registrant of the following. 


Lines 31-49 from the left hand column of face B contain part of the records of 
two leases. 

Lines 43: Diokles of Sounion is known as a property owner at Sounion; cf. 
No. 5, lines 8, 18, and 32. 

Lines 44-45: For Simos son of Diodoros of Paiania, see No. 5, line 29 (and 
other references in commentary thereto). 

Lines 46-47: Lysanias son of Lysikles of Kephale is named as lessee of a mine 
at Laureion in No, 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 76 ff.). 


Fragment b, Face A, lines 50-59: Parts of two leases, one of which is at 
Thrasymos. The line of break along the top of Face A may be the same line of break 
as that across the top of the lower half of fragment a. If this be the case this fragment 
then would be slightly below and to the left of a, and the text would be part of another 
column. 


Fragment b, Face B, lines 60-72, contains the fragmentary records of two con- 
cessions of which the second is Artemisiakon at Sounion. 

Line 63: The lessee Hagnotheos is perhaps Hagnotheos son of Thrasippos 
(P.A., 147), brother of Hagnon, who appears as lessee in No. 20, line 42 (cf. also 
commentary thereto). 

Line 64: Pheidippos son of Phayllos of Pithos, father of the registrant, appears 
more often than anyone else in the mining texts, as registrant or lessee of 6 mines, 
and as property owner in two other leases. In 367/6 he leased two adjacent unnamed 
mines at Sounion (No. 1, lines 46-47, 81). He is named as registrant of two mines of 
which, neither the name nor place is preserved (line 103 of the present text and No. is 
line 42). He owned property at the north of the second of these and can be restored 
as owner of the property in which the mine was located (No. 15, lines 44-45). He 
registered an Artemisiakon at Thorikos and can be restored as owner of the workshop 
at the north (No. 18, lines 70 and 72). In No. 20 he again is found as lessee of one 
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Artemisiakon and as owner of property to the south of another (lines 25, 28). His 
property is given as the northern boundary of a mine at Sounion in No. 16 (=L.G., 
II’, 1582, line 43). And in No. 19, lines 4-9, his workshop is named as part of the 
southern boundary of an Artemisiakon at Thorikos. (See above pp. 195-196 for the 
possible identification of some of these mines). His son Diphilos, who has been 
restored as registrant in the present text, is named as owner of the property in which 
an Artemisiakon was located and of a workshop to the south of it in No. 16 (=TJ .G., 
II’, 1582, lines 125, 126). Another son Phayllos could equally well be restored here. 
Pheidippos, (P.A., 14164), and his two sons Diphilos (P.A., 4485) and Phayllos 
(P.A., 14129), all served as trierarchs in the third quarter of the century. It now 
seems relatively clear where their money came from. 

Line 67: Diophanes of Sounion was a property owner in Maroneia in 367/6 
(No. 1, line 59). He is a member of the well-known family to which Diopeithes the 
general (P.A., 4327 and Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 14) belonged. He is perhaps uncle 
of Diophanes son of Diopeithes (P.A., 4413), a prytanis ca. 330 B.c. 


Lines 73-104, fragments c, d, e, and f, are probably from face A; fragment f 
preserves an original left edge and therefore belongs in the first column. 

Line 75: The last letter is either iota or upsilon; Bd [AAos Tue: or Bai[Spos 
Sd77:] could be restored (cf. lines 64 and 94). 

Line 79: Either "Audurpom(fOev) or ’Audutpor (jor) ; i. e., demotic of the owner 
of edaphe (with rots omitted as in line 56) or location of the mine. 

Lines 86-88: See above, line 43, for Diokles, property owner in Sounion. 

Line 89: The alpha is probably the first letter of the demotic. A Konon of 
Anaphlystos (P.A., 8708) was trierarch in the third quarter of the fourth century. 

Line 94: @ai8p ——-, possibly Phaidros (P.A., 13964) son of Kallias of Sphettos, 
general and trierarch in the third quarter of the century. He can be restored in No. 16 
(=1.G., Il’, 1582, lines 180-181) as lessee of a mine at Thrasymos. His father 
Kallias (P.A., 7891) leased two concessions in Nape in 367/6 and owned property 
there (No. 1, lines 42, 48, 65). The Thymochares who appears without demotic 
on a boundary stone as lessee of an Artemisiakon (Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937 p. be 
no. 12) may well be a member of this same family (P.A., 7411-13). 

Line 103: See above, line 64. 


Lines 105-134, fragments g, h, i, and j, are all assigned to face B. The right 
end of a column is preserved on h and i, Fragment j, with the right edge preserved, 
belongs in the last column. 

Lines 122-134: Compare No. 1, lines 6-39, and No. 16 (Hesperia, V, 1936, 
pp. 398-403, lines 10-203) for similar texts dealing with confiscated property sold 
by the poletai. 

Line 129: For éAdvr[os] see No. 1, lines Pepin’ 
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The remaining nine fragments, k through s, lines 135-169, give no indication of 
the face to which they belong. I have placed fragment s, lines 163-169, at the end 
because of some hesitation over whether it belongs to this stele: it was found outside 
the area of the Bouleuterion Plateia and could belong equally well to No. 14. 


14 (Plate 89). Two fragments of an opisthographic stele of Hymettian marble. 
Fragment a, made up of two joining pieces found in modern context in section — on 
March 21 and 22, 1935, has an original edge, the left on Face A, the right on B. 
Fragment b, found in late fill in section N on March 12, 1936, preserves only one 
inscribed face; it makes a textual but not physical join with Face A of Fragment a. 


Fragment a: Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.128-0.130 m. 
Inv. No. I 2639. 
Fragment b: Height, 0.213 m.; width, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.079 m. 


Inv. No. I 3738. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon set in a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.082 m. 
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Gael ee cers pysieiagl te pwr ] mpos nrti[ov...7....] 
ee eee ear NS Aiv(?)|nowrrpar[o..."....] 
ieee eee ts eee Le TAIEAATANATTAIZ A Gil ees | 
4 toes player eee Tot] Snwocian kai éxyeypapp|évov ev | 
[dxpomddeu:«: E]ddvos Medur: “Apxias Kempe: .. ah 
ea near eS Ae | fe moder Ta Tpita pépy Tey TH[... | 
beste Laas ] avy: Avcopédav Avopvnorou *Axal pr] 
[...7.... 48 erp ]d0n dOpd<>as THs TAs ent] THs "A[v| 


45 [rox iSos evans (or dyddns) | mpuTavetas Movrexrovos duxa| o | 
[rHpiov 7d IlapdBvorjov Kupwrns —vacat 


Raeaeeeesee oat ate ae Aliyrte: aaéypaev Kadru| . | 
ke ete eee Nee xoptov(?) |Kat oixtay 76 Buwveto 
RR are areas Gat tee |dlov Exoveay trT0c 
Sm eT COLOP ot anor gers io cei @|vyarépa rod Boura 
bse ad eee Gu] yeir: Boppade|v . | 


[ - | ool 


Face A: The last letter of the column is preserved on fragment b, lines 17-19; 
the fact that the stone is broken along this edge clearly suggests that the stele had 
at least two, probably more, columns on each face. The thirty-five preserved lines 
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from column I contain the record of six or seven leases. Note that in the three cases 
where the price is preserved in whole or part (lines 3, 9, and 21) it seems to be twenty 
drachmai. 

Lines 3-9: Nymphaikon at Maroneia(?); see No. 5, lines 53-58, an earlier lease 
of perhaps the same concession. The price and absence of registrant would suggest 
that the earlier lease or claim had lapsed before the present lease. In line 5 the text 
reads Avrodwrros with an upsilon written over the sigma at the end. With the name 
Autophantos appearing below in line 7, it seems probable that the owners of edaphe 
and workshop are the same, i. e., Autophantos of Kytherros. In line 5 the stonecutter 
wrote the familiar Autophon, and corrected only the last letter. I have found no other 
example of Autophantos, but such names as Diophantos and Antiphantos are well 
known. For Lysitheides, see No. 6, line 10. For Diophanes of Gargettos see below 
No. 16 (Face A, II, lines 73-74). A Xenokles of Kopros (P.A., 11225) is known as 
owner of a workshop at Besa (Isaeus III). One could restore K[ézpe]: in line 9, 
and assume that the lessee was the son of that Xenokles. 


Lines 9-15: Heroikon (or Heraikon). The location to be restored in line 9 
could be either émi Opacvpau, émi Aavpeiar, or €v Mapwveiar. 

Line 11: Timesios of Sounion, owner of the edaphe, is perhaps to be identified 
with the Timesios, without demotic, named as property owner in Nape (No. 1, line 
57). Diodoros son of Simos of Paiania was trierarch in the third quarter of the 
century (P.A., 3953) ; the tentative restoration is suggested here because his father 
Simos appears elsewhere in these texts as lessee and owner of a workshop (see com- 
mentary on No. 5, line 29). The lessee has been identified with Pausistratos son of 
Philistides (P.A., 11743), named on a list of the mid fourth century; for the demotic 
see Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 410, where his brother was acting as bondsman ca. 343. 


Lines 15-21: A mine with a twelve letter name at Sounion. Compare the follow- 
ing text, No. 15, lines 23-29: the record of a mine, also of 12 letters, with the northern 
and southern boundaries the same as in this text. Diochares son of Diokles of Pithos 
can be restored as lessee in both texts and as registrant here. The price in this text 
is 20 drachmai, in No. 15, at least 150 drachmai. The owner of the edaphe in the two 
texts could be the same assuming that an abbreviated demotic was included in one and 
not in the other. The eastern and western boundaries do not seem to correspond. 
Thus the evidence is insufficient to decide whether the two leases are of the same 
concession or of contiguous ones. I am inclined to take the latter choice because 
the stones seem closely contemporary, perhaps from consecutive years, and so with an 
interval too short for a renewal. Diochares of Pithos is hitherto unknown. His 
father Diokles was a prominent Athenian of the first half of the fourth century, 
served as trierarch in 377/6 (J.G., II’, 1604, 91; cf. P.A., 4048; to the references 
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there should be added Hesperia, TV, 1935, p. 167, no. 28, line 5), and is named as 
property owner in Nape in 367/06, (No. 1, lines 48-49 and 58). 

Line 19: Perhaps [7 666s 7 dad Ma|pwvetov, either a variant of or error for 
Mapwveias. See, however, No. 5, line 33, where a road from Thrasymos M[a]|pavae 
is named. The geographical requirements in the two texts lend support to the sug- 
gestion that the same place is referred to, probably the town or district of Maroneia, 
the site of the famous silver strike in the early fifth century.” 

Line 21: For rtipy see below, line 27, and No. 15, lines 36, 41, and 47. This 
form of registration is probably a variant of the form in which registrant and lessee 
are the same person (see above, p. 197). This record and that in lines 3-9 seem 
both to be new concessions leased for twenty drachmai. 


Line 28: Three lessees from Phrearrhoi with name and patronymic in 19 
letters are known: Diopeithes son of Diokleides (No. 13, line 21) ; Timokleides son 
of Hypsichides (No. 16=J.G., IT’, 1582, lines 118, 122) ; and Kephisophon son of 
— 10 — (No. 20, lines 16-17). The texts are too fragmentary to suggest any 
connections. 


Face B, lines 36-52. With part of the right edge of the stone preserved, these 
lines are from the last column. They contain the fragmentary records of two sales of 
confiscated property. 

Lines 40-41: See No. 16= Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 401-402, lines 149-150 and 
159-160. The person in question apparently owed a fine to the public treasury and 
had been so listed on the acropolis. The kappa is restored from the parallel phrase 
(loc. cit., line 150); but I suggest that in both places it is an abbreviation for 
KAnrhpes, not for kvpwrat. Compare No. 1, line 15, where two K\ytHpes are named. 
Eudios of Melite is known from a catalogue of the tribe Kekropis, I.G.., Ti a23e3eor 
ca. 360-350 B.c. Eudios is the only fourth century name in Melite ending in -dios 
or -aios listed in P.A., a fact which supports the forty letter line, which, already 
established on face A, one would normally expect also on this face since the letter 
units are of the same size. 

Line 42: The offender seems to owe three parts to the city. For a similar use 
of run “ penalty,” see No. 16 (= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 402, line 183). 

Line 43: The purchaser of the confiscated property Diomedon son of Diomnestos 
of Acharnai was a brother of Diotimos (P.A., 4383) son of Diomnestos (P.A., 
4073) known from a grave stone of the second half of the fourth century. See 
commentary on No. 5, line 72, for their possible relationship to Diotimos son of 
Mnesistratos of Acharnai. 

Lines 44-46: With a line of forty letters (see above, lines 40-41) the Para- 


58 Aristotle, °A9. IloA., 22, 7. Maroneia would then be somewhat further south than the 
position suggested on his map by Ardaillon. Both Panormos and Maroneia may have been part 
of the deme of Sounion. 
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byston is the only name of a court I have found that will fit the space (Lipsius, 
Das Attische Recht, I, pp. 167 ff.). The Eleven brought cases before the Parabyston 
(Pollux, VIII, 121), and the Eleven handed over confiscated property to the poletai 
(Aristotle, "AO. Ilod., 52, 1, and Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 14, lines 6-7). Therefore it 
seems logical enough to have a case before the Parabyston reported in a poletai record. 
The Sixacrypiov rd TapdéBvorov is named in a fragmentary Delian Amphictyony 
record of the mid fourth century (J.G., II’, 1646, line 12). 

In the record of 367/6 (No. 1) no court was named; the poletai sold property 
received from the Eleven (lines 6-7), which had been confiscated as a result of a 
charge of sacrilege, and the defendant did not await his trial. 

In No. 16 (342/1[?]) confiscations resulting from an eioayyehia were handled 
in the [Scxacripiov] aparov rav Kawv[dv]; cf. Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 398, lines 12-13. 
In the same text confiscations following mishandling of tax farming and collection 
of sacred money were handled in the dicacrypiov 76 péo [ov Trav Kawdr |; cf. Hesperia, 
V, 1936, p. 401, lines 116-117. It is interesting to note that these two types of cases 
were handled in the same court, for Demosthenes specifically states (XXIV, 96) that 
if those in charge of sacred or public money fail to make the proper payments the 
senate shall bring action against them “using the tax collectors’ laws”: xpwpévnv 
Tots Vomots Tots TEAWVLKOtS. According to Aristotle, ’A@. Tlod. 52, 3, the apodektai bring 
into court cases involving tax farmers. He does not name the court, but it well may 
be the ducaornpiov 76 pécov TOV KaLvav. 

Line 46: The name of the xuvpwris, “ ratifier,” is omitted. 

Lines 47-52: These lines seem to contain the fragmentary description of the 
property involved in the second case. 

Line 48: Following the mention of property and house registered for con- 
fiscation one would expect the location (cf. No. 16 = Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 401-403, 
lines 119, 155, 187). I can find no name corresponding with the letters TOBIQNEIO. 


15 (Plate 90). Five fragments of Hymettian marble probably from the same opistho- 
graphic stele. Fragment a, the only one which preserves two inscribed faces, is made 
up of three joining pieces, of which one was found in a late wall in section E on Oct. 
5, 1933, the second in section B in late fill north of the Tholos on March 9, 1934, and 
the third in late fill in section & on Feb. 5, 1935. Fragment b was found in late fill in 
section & on March 22, 1933. Fragments c, d, and e were all found in section B: c, in 
late fill south of the Tholos on April 18, 1934; d among the marbles from the section 
on May 29, 1934, and e above the Tholos floor on March 16, 1934. No original edges 
are preserved. 


Fragment a: height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, at top, 0.119 m.; at 
bottom, 0.115 m. 
InveNool 1005 el escl 
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Fragment b: height, 0.064 m.; width, 0.038 m.; thickness, 0.036 m. 
Inv. No. I 2639b. 


Fragment c: height, 0.045 m.; width, 0.065 m.; thickness, 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 631b. 


Fragment d: height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Inv. No. 1 631e. 


Fragment e: height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
liven lis //. 


Height of letters (all fragments), 0.004 m. 


The letters are stoichedon, set in a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.08-0.082 m. The unit and the letter forms correspond with those of the 
preceding text. It is possible that they are from the same stele, with No. 15a from 
the upper thinner part of the stele. Because of a possible repetition of a concession 
(lines 15-21 on No. 14 and 23-29 here) I have given them separate numbers. Frag- 
ments b-e can be assigned equally well to either No. 14 or No. 15. 


Frag. a 
Face A >TOIX. 40 
era Rants bE do rates aorg SEE ee ae | 
ieee ee: if LEO | aoa here ete Rete | 
Coe ee Neral fi Sere [iv co alentee oes a er eee | 
cone eee PAI APO line ae acces gee erke AE | 
et Og Satenat eae Ah col MOS UG te es certs AE Ce OS | 

ocek seas cour: ced 0 (eal Ese eer erie poe ee Re | 
Reece ee NP ETOANOV Vee arcrere eee os ihe SO Oat: | 
[. €v rots € |ddeou tL ots —-- ---—— a. yeb -—--— --—— | 
lsrposinltoulartoy lle, 2.2.50 uses seen oes ess | 

LO eres eee erin: Werstec ont ale a PT ee | 
eee (r,)\| NoKAEov |S” cist ASE ARO | 
Peers Lice) oar li einer sn aah yb dime es ae ee | 
Kotte lov év tl ots ebddeow Tots ..... pelea | 
[el @byerr| Boppa| st ... + ss es Pe eek none | 

[eee ee ete JiR OLCTOU Se cree cross eet os | 
Witte wees Os Ko] NALS [cole = coe dase Se aes re mpos | 
[HArlov d|vdv[:| épyaorn[prov .....---- eee ene | 
[... 1..]: Bilo]nor dvacd[Syuov ....---- Sven at: | 
(wee Bow eli: GOppa se |e. seins ae- seh use wee col 

20 [....]pos I [a]eaw: vord[:.....- esate On mpos Ht | 
[ov dv]udv: “Aowéro|v] Ku[Onpp: ..------ Meee ae | 
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[zpos] HAtov [Sv] ome: ep [yaorjpiov — — — — avn: ——— —] 
[....]sKnyduroSdrov Alida: ..: péraddov ...8....] 
[...]v & rots [é]dddeor[v Tots .... : ce au yet: B] 
25 [opp]@: Awxd[p]ns Tube[ : vord: 7 6805 amd . . pwveto] 
[uv e¢|s Ildvoppo[v| dépov[oa .......... Ue ets ] 
[... ]éov wpds n[At]ov Su[opé: ......... aa Ee | 
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[sabe Ct ye) AA Sera An ol 7 B[nonoitn sn. «ee ee eee 
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lacuna 
Frag. a 
Face B XTOIX. 40 
5 ame eae area Be [ee retreat Se eters eros | 
etc Sie UNO 7ehy (ee eee setariedit péradXov a | 
[weyparba|ro “Avaddv[orol....°.... madavov avacd€ | 
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[v év tots] edddeow Tots P{ adiamov IA: au yet: Bo| 
45 [p: Deidur | ros LLG7 vorod loan ie ARE mpos nr | 
[tov dvidv:] Nexnparos K|vdarr: mpos 7HALlov dvope : | 
BA etna | loco erin eck ae ae. ee ene ] 
[... péradd lov dmeypd|[aro ......... IC ta ] 
| Feteatiren i lornAnv €| xov év rots edadeow Tots ... | 
BO 2 ant ree % [ower A leans a eee Re ee | 
Beaten tee | 1G él’ eee chek Pea Geren na meas | 
eee ae eas Tash ieee eee ack anc as SVEN ogee ] 
[osis8os a seatn [OS n LALOUs Ge pene oes Sea C OeTNT. | 
 Suweee ees ores PAG ce a te a ee | 
Se a bee ee anid | 2 evar atess wae Sas Geek oe | 


lacuna 
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Frag. b 
eo ilk see 
boa Aes 
aie ee 
[— — — -].AEI2[- - - -] 
60 [----- JE W----- ] 
[--e ee Im-- --- ] 
lacuna 
inlecle@ute 
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[ ete Sees | URANILO | ocr ck boy Scare ah SA mS Fie | 
OOM ae Po | S )AtOUL ar tory own a te Oe ee ne | 
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lacuna 
Frag. d 
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70 [..°...]oxpdro[vs ------------------- 
[..*.. mp]os nAtov [- ------------------ 
[Boater sen jlZIPl|------------------- 
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lacuna 
Frag. e 
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lacuna 


Fragment a, Face A, lines 1-34, contains the records of perhaps six leases. 


Line 10: For ——s Sidw see No. 5, line 2, and No. 20, lines 3-4. 
Line 15: For [N]cxnp[drov] see below, line 46. 
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Lines 18-23: A mine at Besa. Aspetos of Kytherros of line 21 (P.A., 2638) was 
secretary in 340/39, and his son Demostratos (P.A., 3623) was trierarch in 325/4. 
His father Demostratos was owner of a furnace named as northern boundary of a 
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mine at Laureion in 367/6 (No. 1, line 54). In No. 16 (=J/.G., IP, 1582, line 55) 
Aspetos, without patronymic or demotic, is named as owner of a workshop which 
was the eastern boundary of Eudoteion at Laureion; he probably is the same man. 
In the present text the type of property owned by him is undeterminable. Kephisodotos 
of Aithalidai of line 23, father of the lessee, leased two mines in 367/6, one of which 
was at Laureion (No. 1, lines 56-57), and the other Archegeteion at Besa (No. 1, 
line 76). He probably is to be identified with the Kephisodotos of Aithalidai who 
served as arbitrator for the Salaminioi at Sounion in 363/2 (Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
no. 1, line 8) and will be one of the two or three Kephisodotoses of Aithalidai known 
for the mid fourth century; P.A., 8321, son of Apolexis, who made a dedication to 
Athena, and P.A., 8322 and 8323, one the father of Konon, the other the son of 
Koynae. oe , both named on a double statue base on the Acropolis (/.G., LU ale 
It may be noted that Demostratos of Kytherros, father of Aspetos, was owner of a 
furnace named in the boundaries of a mine at Laureion leased by Kephisodotos. 

Lines 23-29: See No. 14, lines 15-21, and commentary thereto. 

Line 32: See No. 5, line 68. 


Fragment a, Face B, lines 35-55, contains the records of four or five leases. 

Line 36: For riyuy see No. 14, lines 21 and 27. 

Lines 42-47: A mine in eight letters. Either [@opixo]? or [év Ndan]e could be 
restored as the place in lines 42-43. For Pheidippos of Pithos see commentary on 
No. 13, line 64. Nikeratos of Kydantidai (see above, line 15, and No. 19, lines 24, 
25) was owner of edaphe and unspecified property at Maroneia. He is to be identified 
with Nikeratos (P.A., 10742), trierarch in the third quarter of the century. His 
father Nikias (P.A., 10809) appears as property owner in Nape in 367/6 (No. 1, 
lines 41-42, 58). They are grandson and great-grandson of Nikias the general who 
had the greater portion of his large fortune in the silver mines (Plutarch, Nicias, 
ore). 


Lines 57-80: The four small pieces can be assigned with equal probability to 
either face of this stone or to No. 14. Meidias in line 76 is perhaps to be identified 
with Meidias son of Kephisodoros of Anagyrous (P.d., 9719), the prominent wealthy 
man attacked by Demosthenes, X XI. He is named in the boundaries of two mines in 
No. 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 44, 82). His brother Thrasylochos (P.A. 7347), 
trierarch in 361, leased two mines in 367/6 (No. 1, lines 49, 51-52). 


16 (Plates 91-92). J.G., IT’, 1582, and Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 393 ff. no. 10, and 
three small fragments hitherto unpublished. Six fragments from an opisthographic 
stele of Hymettian marble, of which three have been published, /.G., Il’, 1582 (frag- 
ment a) and Hesperia V, 1936, p. 393, no. 10 (band c). All were found in the Agora. 
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Fragment a was found in May of 1908 during the Greek excavations east of the 
Theseion (i. e., in the region of the Metroon and the temple of Apollo Patroos) used 
as a cover slab for a late pithos (Ath. Mitt., XX XV, 1910, p. 274). The others were 
found during the American excavations. Fragment b was built into the Roman screen 
wall around the Bouleuterion Plateia (see above p. 191, n. 6) and fragment c was 
found in late fill east of the Tholos. Of the three new fragments now assigned to this 
stele, d was found on April 19, 1934, in section B in a late context about 20 meters 
south of the Tholos; fragment e was found in a late Roman context some 25 meters 
further south, in section T, on April 12, 1934; and fragment f was found in a modern 
wall in the southeastern part of the Agora, in section A, on March 20, 1934. 

The two large pieces, a and b, join (see photograph, Plate 91). The stele had 
been cut down the center in later times and the edges considerably battered and chipped 
in the process; so the surface of the actual join is very small, at the most only several 
square centimeters. Fortunately some of the text is legible on both sides of the join 
and confirms the position. The two as joined preserve the original sides of the stele, 
but both are broken at top and bottom.” 

There are four columns on each face. All the legible text in the four columns of 
Face A, and the first column and the first 10 lines of the third column (the second 
is illegible) of Face B apply to mining leases; the rest of the third column and the 
fourth column on B record the sales of confiscated property. The stele was the record 
of the poletai for one year, probably of the year 342/1, but possibly of 341/0 or 
339/8 (see above pp. 199-202 on the length of leases). 

This stele preserves far more text than any of the others in this series. The 
stones as actually preserved give a minimum of 130 lines to a column on Face A, and 
of 110 on Face B.** Allowing 5% lines for the record of each lease, the four columns 
of Face A would have contained the records of about 96 leases, not including those 
on the missing pieces above and below, and the two and a fraction columns of B, 
assigned to the mines, perhaps of 45 leases. The legible and partly legible texts 
actually contain the records of about 61 leases (see the chart on p. 286, below). 

The texts are not being republished, but some new restorations and variant 


readings are offered.” 


5° Dimensions of the two as joined: preserved height, 0.735 m.; width, 1.065 m.; thickness 
0.09-0.094 m. Note that the position of the join is approximately that suggested by Meritt, 
Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 395. ao oc 

6° T am using the nomenclature of the faces as given in the Editio Minor publication, rather than 
that of Hesperia, V, where A and B were reversed. 

61 Both faces are stoichedon. On A there are 39 letters to a line and they are set in a square 
checker pattern of which ten units measure ca. 0.067 m. On B there are 35 letters to a line set in a 
square checker pattern of which ten units measure 0.075 m. The maximum preserved height of 
0.735 (on fragment b) demands ca. 111 lines on face A. To these must be added the 14 preserved 
lines on the non-joining fragment (Hesperia, loc. cit.). as vee ; 

62 For convenience of reference the line numbers of the original publications are used both in 
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Face A, Column I. Hesperia, V, no. 10, face B, lines 206-308, on fragments 
b and c (lines 1-103). No names of mines are preserved in the 87 lines on the 
large piece. The classification of the second record can be restored as [aa|A]audv 
d[vacdépov] in lines 207-208. The location of the fourth is preserved in Youvviws of 
line 219. The So] |v —— of the preceding line is probably demotic of registrant or 
lessee. A location also at Sounion is probable in lines 262-263 which can be restored: 


EVOv. Oi [elec coy sek fel Ge Sou bois 8 Fe » 600s 7 €| 
is Ildvo[p |poly pepoven = = == = — — — ae ie 


In No. 14, lines 15-21, a road to Panormos is named in the boundaries of a mine at 
Sounion. Lines 295-308 preserved on the small non-joining fragment contain the 
record of three leases. The price of 6100 drachmai (line 299) is much the highest 
price found in these inscriptions; therefore it is peculiarly vexing that no consecutive 
text is preserved. Lines 299-303 may be restored tentatively : 


v: ®nya: TH: TAA Nit | center oie ale ameypaiba | 
ro pé[ta]|Adov warawdv [davacdémov “Audutpor7jcw | 
[o]ryA[ nv] éxov Anunrprlaxov ae yet: Bop: ..... omen 
.a: [vo]ré: Xapiv[o]v xo[ptov Hriov avidvr: 7 680s 7) Bye | 
[ale dlé[p]looa: mpos 7[Alov dvopé ......- ee eae | 


The restorations are made on the assumption that this mine is in the same area as the 
Demetriakon at Amphitrope recorded in column IV of the same stele (/.G., I1°, 1582, 
lines 92-99). 

Face A, Column II. The preserved text of this column is being published in full 
since a join of the two pieces, a and b, has been found. The scattered legible letters 
in the left half of the column are being published here for the first time. The letters at 
the right end of the column are lines 1-32 of J.G., II’ 1582 (lines 49 to 80 in this 
column). 


STOIX. 39 


[ ee etn ike ae a VOW Gl erent Seren or trig | 
owners ye PE {WO NIEIE. re ener | 
leer ps a tes ] orjAnv [éxov ....... see es ] 
PSone WO aR OO) ee ei ore ] 
Shy en ere ary. Caan Lol épyalornpiov ..... mee: | 


the commentary here and in other references to this stele, except for lines 1-32 of J.G., II*, 1582, 
to which a joining piece has been added. These are lines 49-80 of Face A, col. II, in the present 
publication. 


ra 


29 


30 


Sh) 


40 


45 


50 
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pee Bg hs TAL eet ae emt: 1 


[hte =: Meta eee cree Te Se er h | 
ee ee ee NVR eer e ae | 
ea tien op ene LON eee ne ‘a mehae: 1 
Cee ee aNd tg A Ne ] 
ee Oe peel ae seh tea | 


ee eer ep r wee (Vest Pl Seer cere Ler enc ] 
sere ee AG ty Bo Rea SS A Breese 2 en esas | 
Lae ai cee i os Hae pee kpat ere aon ieee | 

[eb ain. oe On ae OUBN [eae es sO Rr | 
Pen oe ete ete Hrtov| avov A. AL......- ane Chr h | 
Rae oe St eae PN ieee DLE i ae aces ec | 
[Seem pes Picante 1% xapdipa [.....-- ae aI ] 


a ee ER ete aes ] dépovoa [.....-- er a | 


[Peers tr. ra eae ae VOT IMS eres ee en tek | 
lie rates eh yea p|éraddov mada. [ Lov avacd€ijov | 
[eeeote ones ee 7 tlaxoy Av[...:->- Faas Cie | 

Leer Senet a igi a eres aN sey Lara ote Ae ne tes ] 

[eee naterh: Pie aks sitar) big tod ee | 
Cee art: Se ] émt Solum ....%....--] 
[ene eEn nc eh hOGA Bere Neato cumoeu ta aokiGe: ] 
Peoenst Ad oo hl ae P24 Avett: pees eta | 
Do eee se ha OER | isa beatin paseo | 

[Were menrs iiceeene aes d|vardéyu[ov Kat émuxa|tarou 

[jw ev tots eddecr Trois | N w[....%... A]A@ de y: vor 
Ree ae are sey, LOAN ete ice é[p]ylaoryjpr]ov mpos dé 


[ov dvd: 9 680s] 7 [emt @pd|ovpov 4.[7d Aavp |éov h€épovo 
[a mpos HAtov Svon:| 7 [xa] padpa 4 a[770 Aavup |éov émt Oar 
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55 [wov(?) pépovoa dvy:....°...-]A[.......]s Hdeu: HHHH 
[em taedy thot ie ead ake ] Sula: a] ze[ypapar]o wéraddov 
| Maret ee ot ce aes ce eee Ac | ovvcvaKov 
[ae hee eee Felice See |qeriov ots y 
ieee oo arene | [Alou avid |v 76 TéApa TO 

COU A sees Sees tie eaten iterate ]Aanw: HF! Il\ov 
[rwviaKkov(?)...... Se oe au y: Bop:| Alto] pédav voro: 
cn ee are ee enero Paes Pe 8 ov |: Stpos Avodép 
[Ov TLatavt case's a se wa aged |v [émi| Opacvpar ev rots 
[eOddeot rots ........ Lee tee | ‘Epporxov ext O 

65 [pacvpor rahadv avacdEmov au yle: Bopp: Purnwov 
[vaxov péraddov voTd: ..... Me. | Epyaorypiov @ 

Lea) Renee Pipa eee ee JIY[.. péraddov] ext Opacvp 
[cies Pe oe SADT rege J2[....... dvalodE pov du y: 
Levsette, eee We ee LARRY [eee li Bop Aroha 

70 [ov .... épyaornpiov @|v[n: AevKvos Geo] Kdéovs Lo[v| 
[Dede seh oe meee dim |eypdap[ aro pérad |Aov 7raharo 
[v dvard€mov..."....] a rHdnv éxov éx |i Opaci’por 
[otryes Bopz. -.ke aes ]!..1[... vord:] Avoddvous: Ta 
[evurr: épyacrypiov] avn: [.....2..... ]vos Tat[ . . ] 

ibs wei Paes aS. (AI ee th igs ] ém? @pa 
[OULQU. atte wx ae Lys] Sea me age aa em |t Oar 
Re Soren ns oe a ne Sten iceoa eee PAS eases cee ees |] & clo] 
[ts 6bddeot Tots .... 2... Aire oe oTnvnv | éxo 
PEM ees ee a a ate ses oe See | Arr 

3) ae fe nee AV etel nee RNR Re Ra tenes eet Teh eA nt JH[.] 

lacuna 


Lines 49-55: An anasaximon mine and cutting. See No. 6, lines 5 and 14, and 
Col. IV, line 137, of this stele for emixatratouyn. See below, No. 20, line 6, for the 
suggested place Thalinos. 

Lines 56-60: Dionysiakon. 

Lines 60-63: Ploutoniakon(?). The name Ploutoniakon is not attested for a 
mine. The space seems too short for the restoration of a registrant and the reading 
Thovr[apyos ---—-—]. Simos of Paiania appears in other texts as lessee and property 
owner (discussed above under No. 5, line 29). 

Lines 63-67: Hermaikon at Thrasymos. 

Lines 67-71: A mine at Thrasymos. The lessee Leukios of Sounion is also found 
in other mining texts (discussed above under No. 5, line 9). 
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Lines 71-75: A mine at Thrasymos. Diophanes of Gargettos (P.A., 4407) 
named in the boundaries, perhaps as the owner of a workshop, is the father of 
Apollodoros (P.A., 1413) who served as trierarch in the third quarter of the century. 
A second son, Aisimedes, is named in Col. IV of this same text, lines 112 and ae 
as registrant and lessee of a mine at Anaphlystos. 

Lines 75-80: A mine at Thrasymos. 


Face A, Column ITI =J.G., II’, 1582, lines 33-84. These lines contain the record 
of ten leases of which the last four are renewals recorded from earlier stelai. The 
price is preserved for seven and in each case it is 150 drachmai. 

The following variant readings and restorations are based on a study of the 
stone and squeeze: 


Line 36: [------— avn: —-----—W— (Pe ale 

Lines 38-40: 
Pee LAS Siena du ye: Bolpp: To: “Aptepice 
[axdv wétahdov mpods Hrlov ave: 7] xapddpa mpos NAto 
[wv OvoMes i. sea es ME Cone er ona te | Kal } Xapadpa: avn 

Line 43: [----—-— du ye: Bopp: P jeiSummos The8: Kal TO Mh 


Line 53: addiov feddeds vord: 1 680s 1) EE “Trorpaydvos ert 

Lines 80-83: 
"Avrievos Etw: [ae ye: | apos 7 [Alou ave: 600s 7 eis Av] 
[A] [va hé] pov [a Kat 70 | Atovvorak| dv pétraddov dvop: | 
MedSiov *Avalyu: épyaorypiov: avn: Avoavias Avo | 


héous: Keda: HF 


Pheidippos of Pithos, line 43, is discussed above (No. 5, line 64). The text of 
the original publication, Ath. Mitt., DOO  OlO epee s/s cds. EIAIIINOx, 
whereas the commentary there and the text in the £ ditio Minor both read IlocetSurmos. 
I can see no trace of the pi, omikron, and sigma. Line 53 is published as é€@ Tod 
‘Payavos. The upsilon (of v6) is very clear. Hypotragon is not known as a place 
name. The tentative restorations in lines 80-83 are made by comparison with No. 8, 
lines 7, 10, and 12. Antixenos of Euonymon, of line 80, was the man who held the 
former lease. Cf. Schonbauer, of. cit., pp. 21-22. 


Face A, Column IV = J.G., Wi7-1582, lines 65-139. Nine leases are preserved 
on this column, and with one exception (No. 8, lines 129-135) all seem to be new 
leases, registered and leased by the same person, and for which a price of 20 drachmai 
each was paid. The first two are at Amphitrope, the next six (with the possible 
exception of No. 7, lines 123-129) are at Anaphlystos, and the last at Thorikos. 

Lines 90-91 are perhaps to be read as: 
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[ov 7]d SyudvSov, mpds HAtov [Svopée: 7 65ds 7 “Apdurpo | 
[an |Gev Bnoale hépovoa ka[t......... Sa ee | 


In lines 92 and 98 the name of the registrant and lessee can be restored as 
["Ioav]8pos Stparoxhéovs. Compare No. 18, line 17, where Stratokles son of Isandros 
is named as lessee of a mine at Besa. 

In line 99 *Avaddvoro? can be restored before the name of the registrant. For 
similar repetitions of the place, apparently when there is a change from a group of 
leases at one place to another, see below, lines 135 and 139, and also No. 5, lines 68 
and 69. 

In line 108 Stratokles might be restored as owner of the edaphe; see below 
line 115. 

The location of the mine in the seventh lease (lines 123-129) is omitted. It is 
between two leases recorded at Anaphlystos but the road from Laureion to Thrasymos, 
named as its western boundary, argues against a location at Anaphlystos for this mine. 

Lines 136-137 are probably to be read: 


pa: pérahdov areypabaro tahawv avac|d&uuov xa] 
i emukatat[opnv| “Apreuiovaxov aorydnv [éxov Bopr| 


See above, No. 6, lines 5 and 14, and this same stele, Col. II, line 49. The surface 
of the stone has deteriorated since the original publication and no letters are now 
legible in these lines. 


Face B, Column I= J.G., IT’, 1582, lines 140-187 (lines 292-339). Only the left 
half of the column is legible. Note that the columns on this face are of 35 letters (see 
below, columns III and IV), not of 39 as on Face A and as published in the Editio 
Minor. This shorter line makes possible some new restorations. The records of about 
eight leases are preserved, of which at least seven are of mines at Thrasymos. No 
prices are preserved and in no record is it possible to determine the relationship of 
registrant to lessee. 


Lines 140-144: [¢]épovca [OHI 3 cae os Wervene ery Satta: ciaiete ETT | 
Le] \Opacvit) cotta tes ere amreypauf | 
aro wéTadA| ov radar avacdEmmov ert Opac | 
[¥] pou “Aprepioraxov |orHdnv Exov du ye: Bopp: *E] 
TLKPGTNS [ner ae We eee CA ar ] 
Lines 159-162: [’E]|axparys ’A[deEcdSov “Avadd : ( ?) ameyparpato er | 
[¢] Opaovpor péraddov | raradv dvacdémov o | 
[7] 7Anv Exov Hpoo[...°. .. €v rots adeoww To | 
[@]s Snpwvidov Lov[ve: du ye: Bopp:...".... épya] 
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Lines 180-182: [a]loryjpiov [@yyn: ........... ve ede Oe Se Pa | 
[t]Spos KadXiov [Sohyr7r: dmeypdibaro péraddo | 
ie emu @pagvpot | -s, 22. dis sa ev Tots edade | 


The repetition of émi @pacvpor in lines 141 and 142 suggests that the mine 
recorded above was not at Thrasymos; see Column IV, Face A, lines 99, 135. 

The restoration of Epikrates son of Alexiades of Anaphlystos, line 159, known 
from a prytany list (J.G., II’, 1750 of 334/3) was suggested by Oikonomos, Ath, 
Miit., XX XV, 1910, p. 322. The Hpoo — — — of line 160 is probably the beginning of 
the name of the mine. 

For Phaidros son of Kallias of Sphettos, see above, No. 13, line 94. 

On Face B, column II and the left half of column ITI are illegible. Part of the 
right half of III is preserved on fragment b (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 397-400, lines 
1-92). Only the first ten lines are concerned with mining leases. A few new restora- 
tions are offered and these ten lines are republished in full: 


Los ceed ant ene De nea |]: Nexy 
[pdrous épyacrypiov avy: .....|s: KrnowBio: Me 
[Aur:. .: “Apdurpomy: Mrnoddp |as: A pir T0ddpav 
[zos: Mup: ameypdipa: péraddov | maha avarag 
[ysov aorndrnv Exov .......-- Jov “Apdurpor7y: € 

[v rots édddeor Tots “AvTibé |vos: Kv: uy: Bop 
Rea es (atets 7 ht ie ete voto: My] now8dpavros € 
[Scb: Mup: mpds Alou avi: “Avra |Oévos: edad: KvO 
[pods HAtov dv0: Mynoddpavr jos edad: Mvp > Ov 
[Mvnowddpas “Apioroddpavro |s: Mup: AA: 7d8¢ ér 
[pubpRTA SE SS eT | 


For the repetition of the place name in lines 3 and 6, see above, Column III, 
line 141. For another example of the abbreviation aveypaypa: (line 4) on this same 
stele see above, Face A, Column II], line 64. Antisthenes of Kytherros, owner of 
edaphe, lines 6 and 8, is a member of a prominent fourth century family and one of 
the two of that name who served as trierarchs in the third quarter of the century 
(P.A., 1194, 1197).°° The same property seems to be named in two other texts: No. 
18, lines 57, 59, and 62, and No. 21, line 20. 

The lower part of Column III and all of IV (Hesperia V, 1936, pp. 398-403, 
lines 10-92, and 101-204, contain the records of confiscated property sold by the 


poletai. 
The three new fragments 16 d, e, and f, probably from this same stele, deal 


68 This identification was suggested by Raubitschek, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 304. 
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with confiscated property and will therefore be from Columns III and IV of face B. 
Only the inscribed face is preserved on all three. 


Fragment d: Height, 0.083 m.; width, 0.067 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. 
Inv. No. I 1816. 

Fragment e: Height, 0.142 m.; width, 0.157 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 1782. 

Fragment f: Height, 0.052 m.; width, 0.116 m.; thickness, 0.055 m. 
Inv. No. I 1664. 


Letter height, all fragments, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon (except for line 4 of e) with a square checker unit of 
which five units measure ca. 0.037-0.038 m. Both e and f preserve part of two 
columns; the intercolumniation on e, of ca. 0.009-0.010 m., is slightly narrower than 
that on the large piece of this stele and on f of 0.11-0.12 m. Fragment e, therefore, 
is probably to be placed above the large piece b, and f, which in marble and wear 
closely resembles the small fragment c (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 397, 404) probably 
below it. On the broken upper surface of e there are drill holes from a later recutting, 
similar to those on the sides of a and b (see above) . 


Frag. d STOIX. 35 
Fear rf ee circ | SECS | Chaat emtate re Wine a ss aerate | 
[-—@vn ——]ynst I [...2.... eS te oe | 
[..°... rpirn(?) |e emt [d€xa Sixaorypiov...°...| 
[kupwrns map|a mput[aveov ....... eee | 
me Totes cid ete |]: KadXilas — — aréypaev — —] 

Bia mara Jerau oi[Kiav ....... eeu e | 
Paves eee 7] O.TEtL | EOS es cee alee at ae | 
[Peer eae rece iKabys ee eee S ikea on te pee | 
ore Die vateete TY [eterno Sere tals wees | 

OO Lee tee ir ais ina TOD tee eee RAE L- ] 

lacuna 

Frag. e 
Col. III Col. IV 
|—--— —"- — — |Khe[....] 
[---——* —— o|ddetv Khe pov Spuxvdo[ —-—>+---] 
[—-=-—7i]pnua HHH E ovvre amédwx| ev — “- — é 
[—-— '-— ——] 76 av7o xwpi fovdas d¥o K[ —- = —-] 


5 [ov —-————-] évodeir Ah aa ] EMO [--=-] 
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[erOar — —— — 7h ]|e yopior N[------ a pee a ] 
[--=-— dméyp |apev “Apx 
[- - © — - x]opior of] 
ee 05 zpos] 
10 [~~~ #~~~Jos aplis] 
eA ANS] 
lacuna 
Frag. f 
Cohaiite?) Coley (ce) 
[ie = =22s tease 
SAMY TOG alia a | 
SS a ee .os oixia; vord[bev — ="— Onu(?) | 
——------------- ax: TH: doa mhéov[os agia +°— —| 
5 ------------- H u: Epix: HH: dpaxp[ds =" rae dn | 
pootar E[———--—-— SS — — - | 
lacuna 


No. 16d. The first two lines seem to be the end of the record of one case. K: for 
x(Anrfpes), witnesses that a summons has been served. They were usually two in 
number. Cf. No. 1 line 15 and lines 150 and 166 in Column IV of this stele (Hesperia, 
V, 1936, pp. 401-402). 

For the restorations in lines 3-4, which introduce a new case, compare lines 11-13 
and 115-117 of columns III and IV (Hesperia, V, loc. cit.). The date is restored 
exempli gratia; any day of the month between the thirteenth and the nineteenth is 
equally probable. In the other case headings in this text the name of the court appears 
between the date and the ratifier from the prytaneis. The two courts already named 
are the [Sixacrrpiov| mpadrov rdv Kaw[av | (Col. III, line 12) and the dicaornprov TO 
péo-[ov 7 |v kawvdv (Col. IV, line 116). Inline 3 one might restore SuKATTHPLOV TP@TOV 
or TO mpOrov TOV KawvGv and assume a second meeting of the same court with either 
rav caver or the word Sixac7Hpiov omitted. Pollux, in listing the Athenian courts 
(VIII, 121) names the petCov along with the péorov and the Parabyston.” This court 
might be restored in line 3 instead of the mparov, reading either ducacryj prov peclov 
or TO petlov TOV KaLWaV. 

No. 16e. Line 4 is not stoichedon; ten letters are crowded into the space of eight. 
Line 2: perhaps [mpoo |oddety ; see Face B, Col. IV (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 402, line 
182). Line 3: tiwnua, probably penalty or fine (Lysias, 27, 16) rather than in its second 
meaning, rateable property. Line 13: The name Smikylos is new in Attic proso- 


64 See Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, I, p. 170, for discussion of the various courts. 
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pography; cf. Syu«diwv (P.A., 12799). Line 14: A locative such as [‘Ayv | obv7t, 
[Mvppwv Joov7, either the place of residence of a metic named in the missing portion 
of the text or the place in which some property is located. Line 15: An e€ovAns dixn 
is an action brought by one who claims property in consequence of a court judgment 
against a defendant who has refused to surrender the property. For a similar use 
of the word in the plural see Andocides, I, 73: éréa0u — —— é€ovas 7} ypadas 7 émuBohas 
&ddov. Apparently two such actions had been brought against the person in question. 

No. 16f. Lines 3-4: [’Av]ax(ae’s) or [A]ax(tadys) could equally well be 
restored as demotic. Compare No. 1, line 14, for 60a wA€ov[os a€ia — — —-]. 


17 (Plate 93). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble found in Section Z on 
May 16, 1938, in a late Hellenistic context among the working chips for the Propylon 
of the Tholos Area. The inscribed face only is preserved. 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.10 m.; thickness, 0.018 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Tive Noo OS LF. 


The writing is stoichedon set in a square checker pattern of which five units 
measure ca. 0.036 m. The interval between the columns measures 0.008 m. 


Col. I Col. II STOIX 

Tat tanto Sear ce | 

[------------ |K dovoa a[—-—-—--—--—-—--— | 

[------------ ea édofev [----—-—-—-— ever | 

[----------- |OTO oKnupa |——— evetok( ?) ] 

5 [----------- |NATL mato e[—-----—--- ] 

[--------- évo | heir pia. Ta[u -— —- - --—-—-—-— | 
[eoOar — —- --—--—-——-—-—-— | vacat 


The text of the right-hand column applies to records of sale of confiscated 
property. See above, Nos. 1, 7, 13, 14, and 16 for the vocabulary. The same is true 
of the left-hand column if the word [évo] ei [eoOax| is correctly restored in lines 6-7. 


18 (Plate 92). A fragment of Hymettian marble found in a late wall in section V 
on March 22, 1938. The back surface is smooth, but not parallel to the face ; the stone 
may have been recut after being used as an inscription. It is broken at top, bottom 
and both sides. 


Height, 0.37 m.; width, 0.35 m.; thickness, upper left, 0.09 m.; lower left, 
0.092 m.; upper right, 0.08 m.; lower right, 0.076 m. 


Lee CEASHS OF Tit LAUREION MINES 


Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Tavs No. 15358: 


Zoe 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure ca. 0.071 m., with two units left vacant between the columns. 


10 


IS 


20 


25 


30 


xo) a STOIX. 47 
he ee ee A OL gh i Ory eae |'Y..ON: Bopp|[ . | 

| Witt andes. eae 5 voto: €épyaarnpiov | Avoxhéous ex Kn: 

es Res ok Eon g avy: EvOuxparns(?) EvOu|Kparovs “Audurp: XX 
Pecos Seo eter durs Beemer tee hou. soa Ge2 ] Byonor Ali] yrvaxov ae 

[el rn daira ie « _ SNe Aenea @|vn: Avdpoxhis ‘Tepoxhé 

[eae rere te ee Byo |ynoe ép Mayyat: avy: DAavK 

et een Ne aoe ORES ERS sen pétaddov | éu Layyatws 6 npyac: 
|---------- ovyn:—-—-—-—-------— Joxd€éous ék Koh: HAA 
ee or ako ome cas Cass |ruxov ot [4 |Anv Exov ev 

[rots Odeo Tots ...... Baie ae: au] yet: Bop: 7 oixia n Al. | 
[---------- voto: —----—------— épya|arnpiov mpos 7dto 
UME TE RSE & coher oe dvopé : TO “Hp |axdevov [7] Bnoawr 

POVST. sige <2 Oe eee rere |XHHHH: Navowrd7js [. ]AAL. | 
[----- ameypaibato wéTakhov — — — — — Jevov Bhonot orHhynv Exo 
[eee Vels Bop es ca > o-m PONS as hve: |vord: 4 600s 7 Bhaale 
[épovea mpos Hriov dvidv: ..."....]vTos épya|o|rnpiov Svop 

Peer eee es oe 90 ak esa évyn:| Srparoxhijs Iodvdpov [>| 
LUTON) oh ery ae ae 5 rr cae Av] idrov Tap|y|irre: e[i]onve 

[ve péraddov ...... eae Mae! épya|ouov Bhono {yo} « ék ris [o| 


[tins THs em’ "Apxtov dpxo: 6 aveypa |paro Evdvducos Mvnow8 
[éov Sdyrrvos @ yet: Bop: @iroxp(?) |a[ 7] ns Evovu: voto: “Hpakd 


[evov 76 Byooudy @vn:......+-- ép lov Idpios: HP": Avdpoxh 
[qs...7.... ameypaipato péraddov | mradarov avacdéu: Bhonoe 
[...7.... orpdyy Exov oe yet: Bop]: Nuxavdpidsov Torapt: of 

[Kia vord: 7 680s 7 eis ..."..- - dé|pou[ :] mpds Hrtov aviov: De 
eoeeee se crete A ee ae ee ee mpo|s Hrtov Svopé : Laevoia7o 

[y= = = = = avn: -—--- >On ]«A[4]s Soorparov “Apdirpo 
Capi og nie sea ree oe een Aap |arp: ameypdiparo petadho 

[v dvaodéyp: oTHdnv EXov Byonor( ?) |v Ke[ Ga] cpareaxov ev tots K 
[----- eSddeow at yet: Bop: —-——— |par[o]us Badnpe: epyaory 
ff PLOW VOTO Waele Th hv oe |v Tnoaydpas np:| . Joxaw 
[Racsects ters omen peel SE Oe eoser eos |izvov wv: Kah\uxparid 


27 JAjs ‘A[A] ace : amey paar 
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40 


45 


50 


oh 


60 


65 


70 
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[o péraddov maradv dvacdés : Bhono |w orndrnv éxov “Adpod. 
[ovaxor & Gu yet: Bop:...°... épyaory | piov vordd : Bnoauav *A 
OTeAUs LOL wee sara res ete EA as ]Ac: apos HAlov Svopé 
peseeabements. ante: re ee avn: A(?)|voudys Znapxov Lum 
[A aero tte eae Par see ane ee Aa|patpe: ameypawparo 
[WeTUNAOP Seer eee Denso. Rants LZ ERPEG) Saal 
lacuna 
OheL 
OOS umn ee rare he neem VT am ERROR CR © bad as etree | 
ATO Teena ttn Caer aaa eee A Mea Aa eee mpo | 
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There are a number of irregularities in the stoichedon arrangement. In line 6 
eu Iayyat is written in seven instead of eight letter spaces and the TA of TAavx is 
written in one space. In lines 11-12, between the fifth and sixth letters from the right 
end of the column there is a gap of two letter spaces with a broken surface antedating 
the inscription; these lines thus are two letters short. In lines 23 and 32 the two last 
letters are written in one space. In line 69 the dp of ®ur6dpav and p: of Tep: occupy 
only one letter space. 

The name of an archon is to be restored in three lines (20, 61, and 66). In line 
20, Archias, archon for 364/5, can be restored with some probability, assuming that 
the word dpyxovtos is included as it is in line 67, and in the same abbreviated form. 
This lease, lines 18-22, is the only renewal in which registrant and lessee are not the 
same and the specific reference to the former operator, Euthydikos, suggests that it 
may be a renewal out of order: that the son of Diphilos took over the concession 
before the lease held by Euthydikos had expired. The two renewals recorded in 
column II are probably of long term leases, for no former operator is named and the 
verb dmeypdibaro fits better in line 60 than eioyjvevxe. Normal restorations in line 66 
suggest seven letters and Theellos of 351/0 could be restored. This, however, would 
make this text earlier than No. 16, in which long term leases are renewed from the 
stele of 349/8. The present text is closely associated with Nos. 19 and 20 in the 
47-letter line; so I prefer to assume an extra letter at the end of line 66 (as in lines 
23 and 32) and suggest that Theophilos, 348/7, is perhaps to be restored. This 
inscription then may be the record of 341/0 (see above pp. 199-202 on the length of 
leases ). 

Column I, lines 1-39, contains the records of perhaps eleven leases of which eight 
are apparently at Besa, two at Pangaion, and Column II, lines 40-76, of about seven 
leases of which the second through the sixth seem to be at Amphitrope, the seventh 
at Thorikos. 

Lines 1-8 contain very brief records of four leases. Line 2: A Diokles of Kedoi 
of the second century is known (N.P.A., p. 57). 

Line 3: See commentary on No. 19, lines 9-13, for Euthykrates of Amphitrope. 

Line 4: Aigiliakon, a new name for a mine; see Prospaltikon, 7.G., II’, 2635, 
Hagnousiakon, No. 1, line 50, and Kerameikon, No. 1, lines 77-78, for similar names 
derived from a deme or its mythical hero. 

Line 5: For ’AvSpox\js ‘Iepoxhé[ovs] see below, line 8; possibly the same person 
leased the two mines. Neither name however is attested for Kolonos. 
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Line 6: Pangaion is hitherto unattested as a place name in Attica. Like the name 
Maroneia it has been borrowed from the Macedonian mining district where Mount 
Pangaion was famous for its gold and silver. It probably also applies to a hill or 
mountain here which seems to lie in the deme of Besa. See also No. 2, lines 17-18. 

Lines 9-13: A mine, probably at Besa. I have found no other reference except 
below in line 21 to a sanctuary of Herakles at or near Besa. 

Lines 13-18: A mine at Besa. The available space in line 14 suggests that the 
patronymic of Nausikles was omitted. The demotic could be restored as [‘A ]Aa[vevs ]. 
[I]ad[Anveds], or [@]ad[npevs]. He is perhaps to be identified with the Nausikles, 
of whom neither patronymic nor demotic is known, who is said to have worked 
unregistered mines (Hypereides, IV, 34). The lessee Stratokles son of Isandros of 
Sypalettos is either father or son of [“Iaav|Spos Stparokdéovs Lu7a(Ayjrrvos ), regis- 
trant and lessee of Demetriakon at Amphitrope in No. 16 (=/.G., II’, 1582, lines 
92-99). Stratokles of Sypalettos (P.A., 12944) is known from a tax record of the 
second half of the fourth century where a son is named as purchaser of property. 
Isandros perhaps can be restored in that text (J.G., II’, 1598, line 22). 

Lines 18-22: An ergasimon mine at Besa. See above for a discussion of the 
archon and the type of lease. The registrant, son of Diphilos of Gargettos, is perhaps 
a son of the Diphilos of Gargettos (P. A., 4477) who served as choregos in the early 
fourth century. Lykourgos convicted a Diphilos, whose demotic is not preserved, of 
having enriched himself illegally in the mines; cf. [ps.-Plut.], X Ovat., 843d. The 
man charged by Lykourgos may be a member of this family of Gargettos, or may 
equally well be identified with Diphilos son of Diopeithes of Sounion (P.A., 4487), 
trierarch in the ’twenties, or with Diphilos of Pithos, both of whose families are known 
to have had mining interests (see No. 13, lines 64 and 68). The mine called the 
Diphileion in No. 32 (= /.G., II’, 1587) line 11, is probably to be associated with one 
of these three. The former registrant Euthydikos son of Mnesitheos of Sphettos is 
named as the lessee of a concession Artemisiakon, named in the boundaries of another 
mine (No. 10, lines 5-6). By adding a nu at the end of eionvevxe in line 19 one could 
restore Artemisiakon in the present text and identify the two mines. The evidence 
from the boundaries is, however, inconclusive. A Mnesitheos of Sphettos is listed in 
a catalogue of ca. 330 (/.G., II’, 2409) ; it is uncertain whether he is the father or 
perhaps the son of Euthydikos. Philokrates of Euonymon owned a workshop in Besa 
(No. 5, line 78). The lessee from Poros is to be identified with the registrant of 
Athenaikon at Besa (No. 5, line 73). For the archon in line 20, see above. 

Lines 22-27: A mine at Besa. The patronymic of the registrant is omitted. 
Although the restorations would be technically possible I do not believe that the 
registrant Avépoxd — — is to be identified with the lessee —— kdAs Sworpdrov “Apurpor : 
since the other records in this column seem to be of the higher priced leases in which 
the registrant and lessee are not identical except in the case of an ergasimon mine. 
Neither Androkles nor Sostratos is known for Amphitrope. See above, line 5. 
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Lines 28-33: Kithaironiakon at Besa(?). The name of the mine is new. 

Lines 33-38: Aphrodisiakon at Besa. An Androkles of Halai (P.A., 857) of 
the late fourth century is known and could be restored as registrant; but the registrant 
could equally well be identified with either of the men named Androkles of this same 
text (lines 5, 22) or with Nausikles of line 13, thus reading the demotic there as 
[‘A]\a[teds]. For the Artemision of Besa restored as southern boundary, see No. 5, 
line 10. The lessee Lysikles son of Zelarchos of Sypalettos is probably an ancestor of 
Lysikles of Sypalettos (P.A., 9440) of the third century. 

Line 44: ‘Immox[o—]| is probably the patronymic of the lessee or the name of the 
registrant. An Hippiskos is named as property owner in Thorikos in No. 16 (=1.G., 
IT’, 1582, line 74). The name is uncommon and he may be the same man. 

Line 55: Kopewvidys is a new name for Attic prosopography; but compare Koper 
and Kwpwvidns (P.A., 8695-6, and P.A., 8959). 

Lines 57, 59, 63: Antisthenes, restored as owner of edaphe named in the bounda- 
ries of this and the following mine, is to be identified with Antisthenes of Kytherros, 
owner of edaphe in Amphitrope in No. 16 (= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 398, lines 6, 8) ; 
see above. The property was probably the same and the three mines were probably 
close together. 

Lines 60-64: An ergasimon mine at Amphitrope. See above for the archon. 
Phanotheos son of Lysippos of Paiania, registrant and restored as lessee (normally 
the same for ergasima mines), is probably a member of the family of Hieron and 
Philinos of Paiania, known from a grave stele of the mid fourth century (/.G., I’, 
7093). A Lysippos son of Philinos served as prytanis near the end of the century, 
and might be the grandson of the father of the lessee. A Phanotheos father of 
Thallos of Paiania is known from a fourth century dedication (J.G., II’, 3208). The 
stemma, sub. P.A., 7543, would thus be: 


Advourtros 
present text 


| 
| | | 


Pudtvos ‘Tépwv Pavdbeos 
Lee / O93 ei Lice by 55 Li? 7093 II? 3208 and present text 
| 
‘Tépwv Atourmos Odhdos 
II’ 7093 If 1753 . II’ 3208 


Lines 65-70: Theodosion at Amphitrope. See above for the archon. Euthykrates 
son of Antidotos of Kropidai, registrant and probably lessee of this mine, also appears 
as lessee of Heroikon in No. 16 (=J/.G., IY, 1582, lines 59-60). He is perhaps the 
Euthykrates (P.A., 5589, without patronymic or demotic) whose property, valued 
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at more than 60 talents, Teisis of Agryle had registered for confiscation (Hypereides, 
IV, 34). The property of Euthykrates is not specifically stated to be in mining, but 
it seems probable since Teisis had also promised to register the property of Nausikles 
and Philippos who had become rich from unregistered mines (ibid.). One of the 
boundaries of Heroikon leased by Euthykrates of Kropidai was the Teisiakon mine, 
which may have been named by Teisis of Agryle. Nothing would seem more natural 
than charges brought against those operating neighboring mines. 

Lines 70-75: Artemisiakon at Thorikos. See No. 13, commentary on line 64, 
for Pheidippos of Pithos, and see above, pp. 195-196, for possible identifications of the 
various Artemisiakons at Thorikos. 


19 (Plate 92). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with inscribed face and smooth-worn 
back preserved, found during the demolition of modern houses in section N on 
November 19, 1934. The surface has suffered much from the re-use of the stone as a 
doorsill with the inscribed face up. 


Height, 0.37 m.; width, 0.34 m.; thickness, 0.108-0.11 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Tniv2No 2205: 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker unit in which ten units measure 
ca. 0.077 m. Two such units are left vacant between the columns. 
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This text is perhaps part of the record of 339/8." In lines 3-9 and 13-18 leases 
are recorded from the stele of Sosigenes, archon in 342/1. Since the verb etonvevke 
is used and no previous operator named, it is assumed that they are renewals of the 
short term, three year, leases. The third renewal in this text, lines 9-13, in which the 
verb dneypédiparo is used, was of a long term lease, perhaps for seven years. Therefore 
Archias, archon for 346/5, has been restored in line 10. See above pp. 199-202 on the 


length of leases. 


°° This fragment has the same length of line and the same stoichedon unit as the two pieces 
assigned to the following text, No. 20. The signs of re-use are different; this piece is broken on a 
orizontal line across the top and the original back is preserved, whereas the others show 
signs of having been cut vertically into a front and back part. Furthermore, the archons named in 
the two texts, if they are assumed to be from the same stele, cannot be fitted into any logical 
pattern of renewals of leases. Therefore I have given them separate numbers and tentatively 


assigned them to consecutive years. 


roughly h 
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The jnitial letters of a second column are preserved at the right of lines 19-30. 
The first column contains the records of eight leases of which the first and last are 
very fragmentary. 

Line 3: A Charimedes of the tribe Aiantis is known for the second century 
(P.A., 15426). Since Marathon belonged to Aiantis, he may be a descendant of the 
lessee. 

Lines 3-9: Artemisiakon at Thorikos. See No. 6, lines 8-12, for another record 
of an Artemisiakon at Thorikos, also in the property of Lysitheides and bounded on 
the north by his property. See above pp. 195-196 for the possible identifications of 
mines in separate leases. The road in lines 7-8 is probably the road either to Laureion 
or to Thrasymos. Pheidippos of Pithos, named as lessee and property owner in other 
texts, is discussed above on No. 13, line 64. 

Lines 9-13: The name and location of the mine were probably given in line 11. 
See above for the restoration of Archias as archon. Note that in the preceding lease 
the demotic of the registrant was apparently written out in full but abbreviated when 
repeated after the name of the lessee. The name of the registrant and lessee was 
either Archias or Lysias. The Euthykrates in whose children’s property the mine was 
located was perhaps from Amphitrope; see No. 18, line 3, and commentary thereto. 
A mortgage stone from Eleusis (J.G., II’, 2647) mentions property belonging to the 
children of Euthykrates of Amphitrope. Both references suggest that he died while 
some or all of his children were still minors. The Euthykrates of this text and of 
the mortgage stone might well be the father of the Euthykrates son of Euthykrates, 
trierarch in 334/3, who is restored as lessee in No. 18, line 3, and in line 31 of this 
text. The Euthykrates of Amphitrope, owner of a workshop at Thorikos in No. 16 
(=I.G., IT’, 1582, line 71) could be either father or son. For a parallel use of 
mavraxobev (line 12) see No. 1, line 41. 

Lines 13-18: Labiakon at Thorikos. This is a new mine name probably derived 
from the proper name AdBys (P.A., 8960). The registrant and lessee, Diodoros son 
of Pherekles of Themakos, was probably a descendant of that Pherekles of Themakos 
(P.A., 14191) in whose house the mysteries were celebrated in 415. Since the father 
in our text seems to be the owner of the edaphe in which the mine was located, he 
probably is grandson and Diodoros great-grandson of P.A., 14191. Aeschines of 
Thorikos appears elsewhere as property owner in Thorikos; cf. No. 16 (=J.G., IT’, 
1582, lines 72-73). 

Lines 18-22: A mine at Maroneia. The last letter of line 18 is uncertain; it 
most resembles a nu or kappa. I have assumed that a nu was written by mistake for 
an iota. Most of the letters in line 19 are far from clear. The cave, 7d &vrpov, seems 
to be an additional epithet with the actual name of the mine to be restored in the gap 
further left. The stone cutter wrote or7dns instead of orHdnv. Dropides of Aphidna, 
the lessee, is named on the marker of an anasaximon mine, J.G., II’, 2636. The name 
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of the mine is not recorded on the marker and the place of finding is not known for 
the marker. The suggested patronymic Hermippos is attested for Aphidna in the 
second century, P.A., 5113-14. See commentary on No. 5, lines 6-11, where Dropides 
might be restored as lessee of a mine at Sounion. 

Lines 23-27: A mine Aso —— at Maroneia. For Nikeratos of Kydantidai, see 
No. 15, line 46. 

Lines 27-32: Hermaikon(?). For Euthykrates son of Euthykrates of Amphi- 
trope, restored as lessee, see above (line 12) and No. 18, line 3. 


20 (Plate 93). Two fragments of Hymettian marble from the same stele. Fragment 
a is made up of three joining pieces, of which one was found in section B in late fill 
south of the Tholos on Jan. 31, 1935, and two in section Z in 1933, one among the 
marbles, the other from the foundations of a modern house in the northeast corner 
of the section. Fragment b was found beside the foundations of the same house on 
April 19, 1933. Both are broken on all sides. Both have similar marks of recutting 
on the uneven back surfaces: small drill holes and irregular grooves. Judging from 
the line of breaks and the relative thickness fragment b falls somewhat below a, but 
belongs to the same column. 


Fragment a: height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.34 m.; thickness, 0.088 m. 
Inve Noel osl4a1 939: 

Fragment b: height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Inv. No. I 686. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure ca. 0.077 m. Two such units are left vacant between the columns. 

The stele had at least two columns, for the last letters of five lines of one column 
are preserved at the left. 
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The stele is perhaps the record of the year 338/7, inasmuch as a lease is renewed 
from the stele of Euboulos, archon in 345/4 (lines 7-8) ; see above pp. 199-202, for 
discussion of the duration of the leases. 


Fragment a, lines 1-31, contains the records of six leases. 

Lines 1-6: Artemisiakon leased by Leukios son of Theokles of Sounion. See 
No. 5, commentary on line 5, for Leukios. Kallaischros of Siphnos served as an 
Athenian trierarch ca. 370 (J.G., II’, 1609, line 27) and his son Stesileides served in 
334/3 (1.G., IT’, 1623, lines 204, 268). The appearance of the two names here as 
owners of adjoining property suggests their identification as the two Siphnians.*° 
One or the other is probably to be restored as registrant in No. 5, line 2, and as 
property owner in No. 15, line 10, and in No. 25, line 29, where only the ethnic 
Sudvi(ov) is preserved. Note that in No. 5, line 2, the Siphnian is registrant of a 
mine bounded by the property of Leukios of Sounion. These are the only non- 
Athenians who appear in the mining texts. The Epikrates of lines 5 and 11 1s 
probably to be identified with the Epikrates of Pallene who owned property in the 
mining district in Nape in 367/6 (No. 1, lines 70-71). At least two men of this 
name from Pallene are known in the fourth century: Epikrates son of Menestratos 
(P.A., 4909), who served as an amphictyon at Delos in 377 and as a trierarch ca. 
342, and Epikrates son of ...otetos, a member of the Council in 335/4 (.G., IV’, 
1700, lines 200-201). Further, an Epikrates of Pallene (whose patronymic is not 


66 See Helen Pope, Non-Athenians in Attic Inscriptions, p. 23: 
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given) is known as lessee of a mine. A certain Lysander accused him of having 
worked a mine illegally and claimed that Epikrates and his associates had taken 300 
talents from it (Hypereides, IV, 35). The charge was made sometime between 330 
and 324. The Epikrates of our texts who owned property in the mining district is 
probably the same Epikrates who was operating a mine later. He is probably one of 
the two whose patronymics are known and an identification with the trierarch (P.A., 
4909) would seem more probable than with the member of the Council, because of the 
implications of wealth; but the dates argue somewhat against this. This assumes a 
long, but not impossibly long, floruit for Epikrates, from 377 at least to 330. 

Lines 6-13: Artemisiakon at Thalinos (?) in Nape. Since the lessee and regis- 
trant are normally the same in renewals recorded from earlier stelai, I have restored 
Thoutimides, without patronymic, as registrant in line 6, and assigned the letters to a 
hitherto unknown place name, Thalinos. This same name can also be restored in No. 
16 (=1.G., II’, 1582, lines 6 and 28) where a place name beginning with @ah— is 
needed (rejecting the restoration of the Corpus, @¢A[arrav]|). The lessee and regis- 
trant, Thoutimides son of Phanias of Sounion, was prytanis ca. 330 B.c. (.G., IT’, 
1752). The mine Phaneion at Anaphlystos (cf. No. 16=J.G., II’, 1582, line 130) 
was conceivably named by his father. Properties owned by Epikrates of Pallene and 
by Teleson of Sounion are named in the boundaries of another name at Nape (No. 1, 
lines 69-70). 

Lines 13-17: A mine Ph— —-—-— at Thorikos. The Dionysion to which a road 
leads is perhaps the sanctuary of Dionysos associated with the theater at Thorikos, 
the only known sanctuary of Dionysos in southern Attica (Solders, Die Ausser- 
stadtischen Kulte, p. 41). 

Lines 17-20: Heraikon at Thorikos. The name Heraikon (the alpha is clear on 
the stone) is new. The road at the north probably led either to Thrasymos or 
Laureion. For Eudraon, the registrant, see No. 5, line 52. Epikrates son of Isokrates 
of Euonymon, restored as lessee, is known as lessee of a mine at Laureion or 
Thrasymos in No. 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 123-129). He is perhaps to be 
identified with Epikrates of Euonymon (P.A., 4891), lampadophoros in the second 
half of the fourth century. 

Lines 20-25: Artemisiakon. See No. 13, line 64, for discussion of the mining 
interests held by Pheidippos of Pithos and his family in Thorikos and Sounion. In 
spite of the temptation to consider him registrant of the following mine, inasmuch 
as he appears in the boundaries of it, there are fewer difficulties with the present 
restoration. See No. 16 (=I.G., 11’, 1582, line 119) for dvaodE pov wadaudv. 

Lines 25-30: Artemisiakon. The restorations of the northern and southern 


** The case was brought to trial in the month before the delivery of Hypereides’ fourth 
oration, which is assigned to the period between 330 and 326; cf. P. W. K., R.E., sub Hypereides. 
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boundaries are made on the assumption that this mine is close to, perhaps adjacent to, 
the Artemisiakon at Thorikos of No. 20, lines 4-9. See No. 5, line 21, for Phano- 
stratos of Gargettos. The road (line 28) leads either to Thrasymos or Laureion. 


Fragment b, lines 33-59, contains the records of six concessions. 

Lines 38-42: Hermaikon in the property of the Philomelidai. See No. 16 
(=I.G., II’, 1582, lines 70 ff.) for the record of Poseidoniakon at Thorikos é 
Diropyrvddv. The lessee Hagnon son of Thrasippos is to be identified with P.A., 164. 
He and his brother Hagnotheos were contestants for an estate valued at two talents 
ca. 374 (Isaeus, IV). A Hagnotheos appears as lessee in two other texts: No. 13, 
line 63, and No. 32 (—J.G., II’, 1587, line 4). The first is perhaps the brother of 
Hagnon, the second less probably, since the text is to be dated in the late ’twenties 
at the earliest. 

Lines 43-47: A mine in the property of the Philomelidai. For [- — a]pdapnrros 
in line 45, see No. 36 (Peek, Kerameikos III, 1941, p. 13, no. 9) where the letters 
—~APAAMHT- appear in a fragment almost certainly from a mining inscription. They 
probably represent a hitherto unknown place name, related to pre-Greek names like 
‘Tuntros, AvkaBnrros, etc. 

Lines 48-52: For the restorations see No. 9, lines 10-16, the record of the same 
or of an adjacent mine. 

Lines 53-58: Kydiades, father of the registrant (line 53) and perhaps worker 
of an adjacent mine (line 56) is a new name in Attic prosopography ; Kydias, however, 
is known. 


21 (Plates 93-94). Two fragments of Hymettian marble from the same stele. 
Fragment a is made up of two joining pieces, both found among the marbles from 
section N, one on April 7, 1936, and the other on July 1, 1947; fragment b was found 
in modern fill in section P on March 13, 1936. Both preserve part of a rough-picked 
back surface. 


Fragment a: height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.28 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Inv. No. I 3983 + I 6030. 

Fragment b: height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.132 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Inv. No. I 3806. 


Height of letters 0.004 m. 
The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern in which ten units measure 


ca. 0.075 m. The intercolumniation, preserved only on b, is 0.012 m., 2. @., it is not part 
of the checker pattern. 
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Frag. b 
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The inscribed surface, particularly on fragment a, is badly flaked and many of the 
readings are doubtful. 

Lines 11-17: The mine recorded in these lines was probably at Anaphlystos, 
Besa, or Amphitrope, since the gully leading to Anaphlystos is named in its boundaries. 
An Epizelos of Phrearroi owned edaphe and a workshop at Besa (No. 5, lines 75 and 
79) and is tentatively restored as owner of edaphe here. Since the registrant and lessee 
are the same, Ekphantides son of Theodoros(?) of Dekelea, and the record does not 
seem to be that of an ergasimon mine registered from an earlier stele, the price is 
probably twenty drachmai. A Theodoros son of Euphantides (sic) was priest of Zeus 
Phratrios in the phratry of the Demotionidai in 396/5 (/.G., II’, 1237) and so a 
demesman of Dekelea (see S.I.G.’, no. 439, note 3). In our text the kappa isvcleats 
but it is not improbable that an upsilon was read or written for a kappa in one of the 
texts and that the lessee of the mine is the son of the priest. See No. 9, line 7, tor the 
use of kadovpe(va) in line 16. 

Lines 17-23: Eudoteion, at Amphitrope or Besa. The lease of Eudoteion at 
Laureion is recorded in No. 16 (=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 51-56), but the difference 
in boundaries makes any connection between the two highly improbable. The Eudo- 
teion named as boundary of a mine in the very fragmentary text, No. (Gane Ls 
1583, line 21) conceivably could be the Eudoteion of this text. Either Byonow or 
*Audurp: could be restored in lines 18-19. Antisthenes of Kytherros, restored in lines 
20 and 22, owned property at Amphitrope. See No. 16 (Face B, Col. III, lines 3-10). 

Part of the fourth letter of the demotic of registrant and lessee is preserved in 
line 18, and is either the top hasta of a sigma or the upper right hasta of an upsilon. 
A relatively short demotic is needed. 


22 (Plate 94). A fragment of Hymettian marble, with the inscribed face only pre- 
served, found in late fill south of the Tholos, in section B, on April 19, 1934. 
Height, 0.147 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. | 
Inv. No. I 631c. 


The writing is stoichedon; ten horizontal units measure ca. 0:074 m., ten vertical 
units ca. 0.071 m. 


STOIX 
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[Pee |pvov vor[ 60ev — - --------- ] 
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lacuna 


The face is badly worn and many of the readings are doubtful. 


23 (Plate 94). A small fragment of Hymettian marble found in a late Roman dis- 
turbance of the classical floor of the Agora south of the Propylon of the Bouleuterion, 
in section Z, in May of 1937. The inscribed face only is preserved. 


Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.075 m.; thickness, 0.016 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 4883. 


The writing is stoichedon with the horizontal unit of ca. 0.0074 m. and a vertical 
unit of ca. 0.0071 m. 
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lacuna 


The letters seem to be cut by the same stone mason who cut number No. 6. 


24 (Plate 95). A fragment of white, probably Hymettian, marble with part of the 
inscribed face, flat top, and smooth back preserved. It was found in a modern wall in 
section } on March 3, 1937. 
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Height 0.125 m.; width, 0.13 m. (of inscribed face, 0.065 m.) ; thickness, 0.094 m. 
Height of letters, lines 1-3, 0.006 m.; lines 4-9, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 4580. 


Both sets of letters are stoichedon, and both are set in square checker patterns; 


the larger letters of lines 1-3, in a unit of 0.009 m., and the smaller letters of lines 4-9 
in a unit of 0.0073-74 m. 


STOLX. 117-130(?) 
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The first three lines, in the larger letters, including the heading and the names of 
the poletai for the year and their secretary, undoubtedly carried the full width of the 
stele. The next four lines, in the smaller letters, were from one of three or four 
columns recording the transactions for the year. 

No exact parallel for the heading has been found. The sale of confiscated prop- 
erty, Snuudrpara, although not mentioned in the few lines preserved on this stele, is 
recorded on the same stelai with the mining leases in Nos. 1, 7, 13, 14, 16, and perhaps 
17. The word has been restored in No. 16 (= Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 398, line 11 and 
commentary on p. 407). It has been suggested in the heading here because alake Whepd 
and the position of lines 4-9 seem to demand a lacuna at the left too long for a shorter 
heading such as 

péradda Ta emt — — —— — dpxovros mpabévra. 


The exact length of lines 4-9 cannot be determined, but normal restorations give a 
minimum of 39 (line 4) and a maximum of ca. 47 (lines 5-8) letters. Whether they 
be assigned to the first or toa second column, a minimum of 40 of the smaller letters 
should be restored to the left of the first letter preserved in line 4.° Forty letters of 


68 Tf these lines be assigned to the first column, and so to the beginning of the text, the name 
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the smaller unit correspond to 32 or 33 of the larger unit of line one. The first 
preserved letter of line 4 falls under the sigma of line 1. Thus at least 25 or 26 letters 
must be restored before the word &pxovros of line 1. If Syuedmpara be omitted, thirteen 
or fourteen letters are left for the name of the archon, which is longer than that of 
any archon of the years between 340 and 330, to which this stele is probably to be 
assigned.*® Therefore the longer heading is suggested and lines 4-9 are assigned to 
the second column. 

The normal number of poletai was ten, one from each tribe. Note however that 
only eight were named on the stele of 367/6 (No. 1). If one restores three columns 
of 47 letters each in the text, the inscribed surface of the stele would be ca. 1.058 m. 
wide: if four columns of 39 letters each, ca. 1.176 m. wide. Under the first hypothesis 
there would be space for ca. 117 letters in each of the first three lines, under the second 
for ca. 130. This would give an average of 25 to 28 letters for the name of each 
poletes including patronymic and demotic (probably abbreviated), assuming a full 
membership of ten and the secretary.” 


25 (Plate 95). A fragment of Pentelic marble, with inscriptions on both sides, found 
in the walls of a late pit north and east of the Tholos in section Z on May 25, 1933. 
The inscription on the back, a prytany dedication of the second half of the second 
century after Christ, has already been published (Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 63). The 
stone is broken all around. 


Height, 0.375 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, at top, including the moulding on 
the reverse, 0.095 m., of lower part, 0.085 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 865. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 
measure 0.076 m. 


and number of the prytany should be restored in line 4. By choosing the shortest possibilities, 
lines 4 and 5 could be restored to a 48-letter line, with forty letters to the left of the first preserved 
letter : 


» a , 
[emt ris... .8.... aparns mputavelas, wéradrov “Hp]aixov éx[t] 
4 3 “ 2 
Lovvior dvacdés: ev tots dddeow tots ...°... S| pyrri: o{c] 


If these lines are from the second column the same minimum space at the left is required, for the 39 
letters of column one and at least one unit between the columns. 

°° Themistokles, archon of 347/6, could technically be restored. The date seems too early. 

In 62 names listed in Dow, Prytaneis, nos. 1, 3 and 9, the median for name and patronymic 
is 18 letters. 
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lacuna 


The stele must have been at least a meter wide at the time it was re-used for the 
Roman prytany dedication (cf. Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 63; ca. 0.75-0.80 m. for the 25 
letters of the text and 0.10-0.15 for the margin on each side). At that time this face 
was cuit down and a projecting pediment left at the top, of which the left corner is 
preserved. Assuming that the edges of the original stele were kept, the preserved 
text of the mining inscription would be from the right-hand column, perhaps the 
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third of a three-column stele. Three columns of 47 letters with two units for the 
intercolumniations would give a width of ca. 1.09 m., not including the margins. 

The surface is badly worn and is partially covered with cement. The letters are 
difficult to decipher and many of the readings are doubtful. 

Lines 17-19: The roads to Thorikos and Thrasymos named in the boundaries 
suggest that the mine was in the northeastern part of the district, either Thorikos, 
Thrasymos, or Laureion. At the end of line 17, one might restore é4 Pounder or 
by lengthening the abbreviations in the next line €[ai Aavpetou (or @pacvpar) ae yeir: 
Boppa % 6505 -——]. The property of the Philomelidai was apparently near Thorikos 
(No. 16=J.G., II’, 1582, lines 70 ff. and No. 20, lines 40 and 44). A Hermaikon 
at Laureion with a road from Thorikos to Laureion at the east, and one from Laureion 
to Thrasymos at the west, is recorded in No. 16 (—J.G., II’, 1582, lines 63-69). 
Possibly the same mine is recorded in these lines, but the present text is so fragmen- 
tary, and the readings are so doubtful, that an identification can neither be supported 
nor refuted. 

Line 25: The traces of letters preserved would support a reading eay[v]|nrov or 
eap.[a]vrov for the end of the patronymic of the lessee. 

Line 29: For Stesileides of Siphnos, see No. 20, lines 4-5. 


26 (Plate 96). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, 
found among the marbles in section K in 1934. 


Height, 0.105 m.; width, 0.198 m.; thickness, 0.083 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 2000. 

The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 


measure ca. 0.074 m. 

XTOIX. 39 
DP ee hn eens ] : Avdre[ pos Acozreifo | 
vs Evw: ameypararo pé|raddov emt [....°.... ory] 
nv €xov avaca€mov] “Adpod.ur [ia] «| dv a yet: Bopp: | 
Oye: 13) ee | vO TO Lee ipa eee ony | 
hiov avid |v: Alvo|tipo[v] €| pya]o7| prov ndrLov Svo: °A] 
vriwax los “AXom[ex| 4: avn: A[td|z[ sos Acomeifous E| 
vo: AA :| Geidov A[v|o[lo]v AtEw[ve:] wéraddov azeypa | 
peace ae ev | rots €6[ddeow Tots ...’....] 


= 
) 
be | 
° 


8 


peninecde te Ob yet] Boppk 1000s) waa ties eae | 
ere PT TAN AUNT OLp.. cine nae ere | 


— 
Ssomrcmemrwomse™remda3.— a. 


lacuna 
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The surface is badly preserved and many of the readings are uncertain. The 
text contains the records of two leases. 

Lines 1-7: An Aphrodisiakon, perhaps at Laureion or Thrasymos. Diotimos 
son of Diopeithes of Euonymon (P.A., 4384), restored as registrant and lessee, served 
as general and trierarch in the third quarter of the fourth century. He is named as 
owner of a workshop and garden at Laureion in No. 16 (=—J.G., II’, 1582, lines 
65-66), where the demotic but not the patronymic is given. His father Diopeithes 
(P.A., 4318), trierarch ca. 370 (J.G., II’, 1609, line 78), also had interests in the 
mines ; he owned a workshop and other unspecified property at Laureion and probably 
at Thrasymos in 367/6 (No. 1, lines 53-54 and 78). Antimachos of Alopeke, restored 
as the owner of property at the west is named as lessee of an Aphrodisiakon in No. 8, 
line 8. It is probably not the same concession as the one in this text, but the two may 
well be close together. 

Lines 7-11: The registrant, Pheidon son of Lysias of Aixone, is almost certainly 
to be identified with the Pheidon of Aixone who had a mortgage of one talent on a 
workshop and slaves in /.G., II’, 2747. The mortgage stone was found near ancient 
workings in the plain of Thorikos, north of the church of St. George, northwest of 
the modern town of Thorikos (Cordella, op. cit., p. 36; cf. map in Ardaillon). Our 
text is too fragmentary to make it possible to associate the workshop and the mine 
leased by Pheidon. The name Lysias is attested for the deme Aixone (/.G., I’, 5446). 


27 (Plate 95). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble found in a late Roman 
context in the pillaged wall trench for the retaining wall of the Middle Stoa, section ©, 
on June 18, 1947. The inscribed face only is preserved. Traces of red paint still 
remain in the letters of the first line. 


Height, 0.039 m.; width, 0.042 m. ; thickness, 0.02 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 6016. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which one unit is ca. 


0.0074 m. 


LYTOIX 
[---------- LRP RUA os ro mic eta ] 
[------ areyp |aparo w[érahdov — — — — —— | 
[-------- émt Opac |vpot [—-—---—--—-—— | 


lacuna 


28 (Plate 95). A fragment of white, probably Hymettian, marble found built into a 
Roman wall in section & on June 11, 1937. The inscribed face, original left edge, and 
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a smooth back are preserved. The lower part of the face is uninscribed but none of 
the original bottom is preserved. 

Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.07-0.073 m. 

Height of letters, 0.004 m. 

Inv. No. I 4967. 


The writing is stoichedon with a square checker pattern of which ten units 


measure ca. 0.072-0.73 m. STOIX. 
Tag Boar actu Cs | 770 [mee eee 7 000s 7) | 
[ete QO puKOY De pOUC: |, VOT OUST me mee ma era ] 

lige ne [Opinio arpOs: | ALOU CL LOV TOS me me mee ae ] 

[.. vloaros aywyy |=—— = = — a a ] 
Ale | rousAdo-wy too. Go |p | rch | me ea ees Ka | 
|G | WOT ORLEG, UE" EVO. ET. CL [mem ee Oe ee "Ez | 
apelvovos @opixiov du[opévov — — — —— — —-— — — —--—-— - > | 

s HepyaonGev azeyp| diparo péraddov — — — év Tots edadeow Tots 7a] 
iSwv tov [A]c[o]riwov Op|caciov au yeirwv Boppabev 7 650s n — — P€ | 

10 povoa v[o|ré6ev xa[w lol ropia —--—-——----——--—--—--— "EEa | 
mov kat Ta edad [7] Ov [aaidwv tov Avotipov —————— 1) 600s 7 é7r | 

i Aavpe[to]v dépo[vo]a [e@vnris -----------------7- | 


vacat 


This is probably from a single-columned stele, as is suggested by the uninscribed 
- surface at the bottom of a left-hand column, by the relative thinness, and by the 
requirements for a long line. 


Lines 1-6: These lines seem to contain the record of only one lease. The mine 
was perhaps in Thorikos, as is suggested by the mention in line 1 of Epameinon, a 
property owner in Thorikos (cf. No. 32 = J.G., Il’, 1587, line 18), and of a road to 
Thorikos (line 2). Line 4: In téaros e€aywyn the left hasta and cross-bar of the eta 
seem clear. The words e€Eaywyds and é€aywy%s are both used with the meaning drain, 
but é€aywyy has hitherto only been known with the meanings ‘‘ leading out, exporta- 
tion, deportation, or eviction.’”’ However I do not hesitate to translate it here as drain 
or waterpipe, especially as there were so many of these in the mining district in 
connection with the washing establishments. 

Line 5: Aischylides of Thorikos probably was the father of a person named 
somewhere in the boundaries. 


Line 6: There is a vacant space between the omicron and mu of kaworouia. The 
surface of the stone is slightly rough and may represent either an original blemish or 
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an erasure. The new cutting is probably named as a boundary rather than as a 


Separate lease, see No, 32 (=/.G., II’, 1587, line 5-6), No. 35, line 3, and No. 38 
(=1.G., II’, 1586, lines 1 and 8). 


Lines 7-12: The mine recorded in these lines may have been at Laureion. Note 
the road to Laureion in line 12, and the possible restoration of Exopios (lines 10-11), 
who is named as property owner at Laureion in No. 1, lines 44, 61-62. 


29 (Plate 96). Two inscribed fragments of Pentelic marble, probably from the same 
stele, found in a disturbed context southeast of the Tholos, in section Z, on June 9, 
1937. Fragment a, composed of two joining pieces, preserves the original right edge 
and bottom. Fragment b is broken all around. 


Fragment a: height, 0.097 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.037 m. 
Fragment b: height, 0.055 m.; width, 0.08 m.; thickness, 0.013 m. 


Height of letters, 0.003 m. 
Inv. No. I 4944a and 4944b. 


The writing is not strictly stoichedon on fragment a, although it was obviously 
intended to be so; lines 1-3 are stoichedon in relation to each other, as are lines 7 and 8. 
The last letter unit of lines 4-8 is left vacant. This suggests that the text was blocked 
out with lines of equal length and that the stonecutter crowded an extra letter into the 
left half of a line by mistake and thus had the extra unit at the end. The stoichedon 
pattern has a horizontal unit of 0.006 m., a vertical unit of 0.006-0.007 m. 


Frag. a STOLX 39 f 
Hote Soak eo oe Re aE es ees | 
[ Riayat ia, het CUE ER ee peéTana |ov are 


[ypdparo mahaor dvacdéyov Oopuxot| ’A| pt |epsore 
[axdv év rots eddde: Tots AvaoHeidov 7 |aidwv Kuc 

5 [wv: du yet: Boppa: 7 680s 4 €x Oopixo |b emt Aavper 
[ov fépovora vordd: 7) 680s 7 €k Oopixo]6 Bhoa| lle dep 
[ovoa mpos Hrlov avidv: ra adn TOv| AvorHeidov 
[watSwv Kuxvy: rtov vo: ...".... {| uBpidov xwp 
[Op Opns—— — = — = — — — > - - | vacat 
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Frag. b 

LOG eee a ] @opixe: [- -------------------- ] 
[ Tra. | Aavov ava | ea €ipov —— — — — — | 
[....] ‘Bomanov [--------------------- | 
[.... t]ots Ppe[—-------------------- i 


lacuna 


Lines 2-8: Artemisiakon at Thorikos(?). For the restorations see above, No. 6, 
lines 8-12, and No. 20, lines 4-9, both records of an Artemisiakon at Thorikos in the 
property of Lysitheides. See also pp. 195-196, for discussion of identity of mines 
recorded in separate texts. The mention of the children of Lysitheides as owners of 
property shows that he himself had died before the time of this inscription. His death 
was probably not much later than the mid ’thirties (discussed above under No. 6), 
which thus would give a terminus post quem for the present text. 


30 (Plate 96). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian(?) marble, broken all around, 
found in a late Roman context east of the Tholos, in section Z, on May 5, 1937. 
Height, 0.043 m.; width, 0.096 m.; thickness, 0.012 m. 
Height of letters, 0.003 m. 
Inv. No. I 4783. 


The writing is stoichedon in a pattern of which the horizontal unit measures 
0.006 m., the vertical 0.007 m. 


vacat 
Feces ce Gene ae "Al d[e]dvar[— —- —---—--—- ] 
ete ep Cae ] wows Oe yet] ---—--------— | 
[...7....] Boppa *Avdpord€é[ovs —- ---—--—-- | 
[..°...] \e Svopévou 76 po[—--—-—-—-—----- | 
LS eaters [eILOOOSs | —--------------- | 
lacuna 


In letter forms and spacing this stone is very like the preceding text, No. 29. 
The marble, however, is distinctly grey in color, whereas that of No. 29 is the typical 
cream-colored Pentelic. Note also that the colon is omitted after an abbreviation in 
line 3, whereas it is found in line 9 of No. 29. 


The text may be from a record of sale of property rather than from a mining 
lease. 
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31 (Plate 96). An inscribed fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found 
in section Z in the Great Drain on April 11, 1933. 

Height, 0.162 m.; width, 0.103 m.; thickness, 0.049 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 680. 


The writing is stoichedon. The horizontal unit measures 0.014 m., the vertical 


WOl3in 


YTOIX 
ab Sane ie ae jO[---------------- ] 
he Aree Ae émt Opa lovpo|e ee ee | 
[eet Beers icles at jeypab[ ato -- ------------— ] 
Leone. ae év To lis €0a|[ dbeow tots —-—-—------— ] 

5 [ A Oo rhtet Nae 2 ava | odo [v SS SS ee | 
[. du yet: mpos HAL: ald: Moo | xou(?) —--------— | 
es rea Clee mpo|s #dt: Sule; -----------7-7- | 
[ Sy aksieretels wenn | OV vor [o: a ee | 
uk aaeek Reet yess ]v Bop; A[--------------" | 

10 [ 5th Coa eee ny ee ie @vn : Ep a es gS Se | 
rile Me DAAU TO | TO (aca ea | 
Ree P eee eh ee TENIORN EG oe ] 


lacuna 


The letters are carelessly cut. The vertical hasta of the epsilon projects below 
the bottom cross-bar, and similarly the vertical hasta of the gamma extends slightly 
above the cross-bar. Parallels for the forms of the letters can be found in inscriptions 
dating from about 320 B.c. (cf. Kirchner, Imagines, no. 65, 321/0-319/8). 


32. I.G., II, 1587 and 1588, two fragments of white marble probably from the same 
stele. The first is in the British Museum, taken to England by Lord Elgin, and the 
second is in the Berlin Museum and said to be from the northern part of Athens. 
Both preserve an original left edge and are apparently otherwise broken all around. 
The writing is not stoichedon. The measurements as published show that the spacing 
of letters and lines corresponds closely.” The form of the records is identical in 


71 7.G., II?, 1587, according to the data in Inscriptions in the British Museum, I, no. 36nis ell 
inches high and 11 inches wide. There are 22 lines preserved; with a height of ca. 0.2762 
inches), the line unit would be about 0.0125 m. The greatest number of letters preserved in any line 
is 33; with a width of 0.276 m., ten letters would occupy about 0.083 m. In J/.G., II2, 1588, 18 lines 
are preserved to a height of 0.22 m., 1.e., ca. 0.0122 m. per line unit, and 27 letters in a width of 
0.22 m., i. e., ca. 0.081 m. for ten letters. 
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both; the record of each lease begins at the left edge of the column, and the colon is 
used for punctuation, not only, as in the other stones of this series, to mark abbrevia- 
tions or set off numbers. 

A line 65 to 75 letters long seems to be required by the text and so it is probable 
that the stele had only one column. J/.G., I’, 1588 should probably be placed below 
1587. Three of the four mines recorded on it are anasaxima, and therefore it should 
be below the heading avaodéia in line 13 of 1587. Together the two stones contain 
the records of seven anasaxima mines, one new cutting Kavoropia, and two or three 
(lines 1-4 and 9-11 of 1587) which are either new cuttings or in working order. 

The internal evidence dates the text in the last quarter of the fourth century. 

Telesikles son of Kallias of Araphen (/.G., II’, 1587, line 8) is probably brother 
of the Kallisthenes son of Kallias of Araphen listed with other members of his tribe 
who appear elsewhere in the fifties and ’forties (/.G., II’, 2388). The Kallisthenes 
of Araphen, son of Phanomachos, prytanis in the year of Euboulos III, 256/5 (J.G., 
II’, 678), is probably the grand-nephew of Telesikles the operator of the mine. The 
floruit of Telesikles would thus be in the ’twenties. (The stemma, sub Kallisthenes I, 
P.A., 8097, should be adjusted to correspond with the present dating of Euboulos ITI. 
Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. xxi and 26). 

Kallimedon son of Kallikrates of Kollytos (J.G., II’, 1587, line 12) is to be 
identified with Kallimedon the Crab (P.A., 8032), prominent member of the pro- 
Macedonian party and friend of Phokion in the ’twenties. During the short-lived 
democratic régime of 318 he was condemned to death in absentia (Plutarch, Phocion, 
35; cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 31-34). There is no record of his return to 
Athens later, but he may well have returned when Demetrios of Phaleron was 
established in the next year. 

Epikydes son of Philokydes of Acharnai, lessee of two mines (J.G., II’, 1588, lines 
3, 4, 8) appears on a recently discovered stele (now in the Liopesi museum) which is 
dated by the letter forms in the second half of the fourth century. His father Philo- 
kydes was prytanis in 360/59 (J.G., II’, 1745). 

Kephisodoros of Athmonon, father of the lessee Euphemides (J.G., IT? 1587, 
lines 17, 20) appears as lessee of a mine in No. 9, line 9, a text probably dating from 
the forties. 

In 1.G., IT’, 1588, lines 13 and 17, one might restore Eiundi8ys Av[Kivov LuBpisys | 
as registrant and lessee, known from a fourth century grave stele from the Kera- 
meikos, J.G., II’, 7476. 

The only property owner named in the text who can be identified with any 
probability is the owner of the edaphe in 1587, line 18, where I suggest reading 
‘Erapetvovos @[opixiov| and identifying him with the Epameinon of Thorikos who 
appears, probably as property owner in Thorikos, in No. 28, lines 1, 6-7. 

A prytany date is named in line 10 of 1587, émt ris "EpexOnidos Sevrépas mpu 
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rav[eias]. Erechtheis is known to have held the second prytany in 320/19 (1.G., IV’, 
380; cf. Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calenders of Athens, p. 61). A date for the stele 
in that year would fit the prosopographical evidence very well. An inspection of the 
stones and the letter forms would be necessary, before one could suggest as early a 
date as that with any assurance. 

A few variants from the restorations as published in the Corpus follow: 
nN Cony Wi ged eto ge 

Lines 7 and 11: The workshop of line 7 should not be identified with the mine 
called the Diphileion in line 11. See No. 18, and commentary on line 18 for the 
Diphileion. 

Line 17 can be restored with a line of 71 letters: 


[’Apr]epurvakdv: Oopixot Evdypidys Ky|duroddépov “AOpo: aaeypdéiparo pétahdov 


avacd& ov |. 
Line 18: [év rots] éSddect tots "Exapetivovos O[opix: ——— —]. 
Line 21 should probably read [—— — 7 68]os 7 a[ 70] Aavpe| tov — — —]. The eta 


and alpha were read from a squeeze of this stone. 


Gol 1583; 
Line 4: ‘Eppouixov: “Emexvdys @[ir]on’Sou[s “AxXapve: dmeypayparo pérahov 
Tadauov avacdée|. 
Line 13: [B]ijo<n>ou Aev[ Kk] urevov Evpnr[t]dyn[s Avkivov YvBpid: ameypaparo 


péraddov Tadavov |. 


A Leukippeion at Besa is recorded in No. 1; line. 82, 


33 (Plate 97). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, 
found in the foundations of a late Roman house to the east of the Tholos, in section 
%, o1 May 10, 1937, 

Height 0.04 m.; width, 0.105 m.; thickness, 0.075 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 4835. 


The writing is not stoichedon. | 


(ee ee |vos xwpt l ov—-—------- | 
[----- kato |Topta Hv a[ weypayaro —— ~~ — | 
[-------- d. |reypaiat|o = = | 
(SaaS = TOYS ANE Seen | 


lacuna 
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The new cutting, [kavvo]rouia, of line 2, since it is in the nominative case, is 
apparently the boundary of a mine. 


34 (Plate 97). I.G., II?, 1589 and Agora Inv. No. I 1723. 1.G., II’, 1589, is from 
the upper left corner of a stele of Hymettian marble with part of the left edge, a 
pedimented top, and a rough picked back preserved, found near the Tower of the 
Winds (now in the Epigraphical Museum, E.M. 7959).” The fragment from the 
Agora assigned to this same stele was found in a late context in the region of the 
Bouleuterion Plateia, section B, on March 30, 1934. It is broken on all sides. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. I 1723. 
Height of letters, both pieces, 0.005 m. 


The writing is stoichedon, except for some irregularity in lines 1 and 2, set ina 
checker pattern of which the horizontal unit is 0.009 m., the vertical 0.010-0.011 m. 


307/6 B.c. STOIX. 34( ?) 
Tl@Anrat ot emt “Avakixp|drous apxovtos °*"" | 
peéradra Tade dmédovto ["” emi THs... 2... | 

[s] mpoérns mpuravetas [" “ExatopBadvos dev | 
[rép ]ae iorapévov 7| adadov avacaéimov Apr | 


Dart | €e | OLOKOVe| eer eee ee ee | 
lacuna 
LO Salar Pep pulse luc él aban ees tpizns | 
[mpuraveia]s Hvavw|yudvos devrépar torap | 
[évov épyalowa” Of ........ ee tage amr 
Leypaiparo |éraddo[v €x THs oTHANS THs Ext N | 314/3 
[uxcodrj prov ( LON aversion: ie nogea as eee | 
15 [... orndy|v exov Anu[nrpiakov ... 2.2... € | 
[v rots €6ad jeow Tots [......... cee eren ee | 
Ree + wre ly optic. ce ae rs | 
What whe | cone: Gi Ae ee | 
lacuna 


Similarity of marble, letter forms, spacing, and length of line, makes it almost 
certain that these two pieces are from the same stele. About half the width of the 
original stele is preserved on the larger piece, as is shown by the carelessly incised 


™ Height, 0.24 m; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, at top 0.067 m.; at bottom, 0.05 m. 
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star in the pediment (see Plate 97) which must have been placed in the approximate 
center. The letters in the left half of lines 1 and 2 are set more closely together than 
those of the lower lines, with 19 letters in the space of 17. This spacing suggests the 
two vacant units restored in line 2. By actual count however the number of letters in 
the line is the same (34) as that suggested for the lower lines. 

The new fragment can be restored to fit the most recent reconstruction of the 
calendar equations for the year 307/6." According to that reconstruction the second 
day of Pyanopsion was the thirtieth day of the third prytany, and the tribal name 
available for the third prytany is either Akamantis, or Aiantis, or Leontis. (ie 
present text suggests that it was held by Aiantis or Leontis, one of which is to be 
restored in line 10. The first prytany is known to have been held either by Erechtheis 
or Kekropis. 

Lines 10-12 contain a heading for renewals of leases of ergasima mines. The 
space available for the name of an archon in lines 13-14 suggests that the record is a 
normal renewal of a long term lease. Nikodemos, archon in 314/ 3, has been tenta- 
tively restored, since other evidence suggested a seven year period (see above, pp. 
200-201). In this text, however, Demogenes, archon for 317/6 (with genitive ending 
in ov) would fit equally well, and the interval could thus be ten years. 

[A]déxevov in line 14 is not otherwise known as the name of a mine. The form 
derives from the proper name Adxys and is similar to attested names like Phaneion, 
Diphileion, and Pyrrhieion. It is probably used here as an alternate name or epithet 
of the Demetriakon of the line below.” 


35 (Plate 97). An inscribed fragment of Pentelic marble, broken all around, found 
among the stones from section B in November of 1934. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004-0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2015. 


78 Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of H ellenistic Athens (1940), p. 21. Note, however, the 
reservations expressed on the calendar equations of this year by Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars 
of Athens (1947), p. 69. 

74 No previous registrant is named and the name of the archon of 310/9, Hieromnemon, who 
should be named in a normal renewal of a short term three year lease, is too long. On the length 
of leases, see above, pp. 199-202. 

75 Only one letter space is available before the preserved letters, since the shortest archon’s name 
in the period between 317/6 and 310/09 is of nine letters. Therefore a restoration Snpaxeov which 
is the only word found in these inscriptions with the ending —dxe.ov is impossible. Furthermore, 
the Semacheion of No. 16 (—/.G., II’, 1582, line 54), named as part of the southern boundary of 
a mine at Laureion, is probably a sanctuary rather than the name of a mine (Solders, Die 
Ausserstidtischen Kulte, p. 41). 
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The text is not stoichedon; five letters occupy a space of 0.04-0.046 m.; five lines 
occupy a space of ca. 0.055 m. 


pases Ante (Ce 
[--------- jos rob KadA[—------—— | 
[------- py lord KawWorop | ta — = = = — — | 
[-------- Joxdeidov Yourn[— —--—---- | 
5 [------- la émt Opactvpou [— —- —- -- -— - | 
[------- ] zpos nAtov dvop|— —-—-----— | 
eee Se ee ee eee 
————— heres eee 
Been oe BN cnc 


The inscribed face is very badly worn and the lower part completely illegible. 

Line 4: The names Hierokleides and Aristokleides are both attested for Sounion 
in the fourth century: Hierokleides on his own and his daughter’s grave stelai (J/.G., 
IT’, 7437 and 7412), Aristokleides as secretary of a board of officials ca. 325 (Hes- 
peria, XV, 1946, p. 178). Either could be restored here. 


36. Kerameikos, Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen, III (Peek, Inschriften, Ostraka, 
Fluchttafeln), p. 13, no. 9 (Taf. 6,2). This fragment of Pentelic marble with care- 
lessly written stoichedon letters, 0.005 m. high, is very probably from a mining 
inscription. The original right edge is preserved. 


TOL ss 
ees ena eres Tae co K|Aqjs “Aude 
[tpom: --—-—---—-~---—-— Japdapnr 
[76s — — —-— avy: —-—-——]HAA:: ETT 
[-—------------- ]xtev Xo 
[wy -- —-—-—-—-—~—~~——~—~—~-—~-—-- | 
Lines 2-3: cf. No. 20, line 45, where — — pSapyrrés is apparently a place name 


near Thorikos. 


37 (Plate 97). An inscribed fragment of Hymettian marble found in section Z, on 
May 19, 1937, in a late Roman context southeast of the Propylon of the Bouleuterion. 
The original top is preserved; the stone is broken at the sides and back. 

Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.083 m.; thickness, 0.026 m. 

Height of letters, in line 1, 0.013 m., in lines 2-5, 0.004-5 m. 

Inv. No. I 4874. 


The text is non-stoichedon. The lines are spaced in a vertical unit of ca. 0.01 m 
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[TAA’ EIIPAOH MET]AAAA["] 


[emt THS,..... ig area TpaeTns mpvtTavetas Amodd |@viaKov év Op[acvpar( ?) | 

lez Sieur. 3 Gea: os, elo | jvevKe pérad| ov €x | 

[7s orHAns THs emt —— — —2 — — — dpyxovtos épydomo |v “Aro\wre| axon €v | 

[rots éSadeow tots —----------- aoTH nv éxov] au yet mplos Hdtov | 
lacuna 


The carelessly cut letters suggest that this is the latest text in the series. Parallels 
for them can be found on inscriptions dating from the end of the fourth and early 
third centuries.” This text is probably from the same period. 

The fragment is probably from a single-column stele (cf. Nos. 32 and 34) which 
seems to be the type of these later records. Normal restorations in lines 3 and 4 
suggest 51 to 57 letters to the line. Approximately the same number of letters can 
be restored in line 2. On this basis nine to twelve of the larger letters of line 1 are 
to be restored to the left of wéradda. 

A parallel for the heading in line 1 is found in another poletai record of the late 
fourth century, J.G., II’, 1581, which reads 748’ pay edadn. 

The restoration év @p[acvpaur] in line 2 is questioned since in all other texts 
mines at Thrasymos are registered émi Opacvpor. 


38. I.G., II’, 1586, “ex schedis Fourmonti.” The text of this stone, seen and read 
only by Fourmont, is very uncertain. Ii xawvorouia be correctly restored in lines 1 
and 8, the stele should be dated close to the end of the period. The text as published 
in 1.G., II’, should be compared with that in Boeckh’s Corpus, No. 163; in the later 
publication many of the readings and spacings have been shifted to fit possible 
restorations. 

The only registrant or lessee whose name is preserved on the stone, partly in 
restorations, Herakleides son of Sosistratides of Acharnai (line 15) is unknown. In 
line 7 one might read the name of the mine as N[v]udoux[ dv] ; see No. 5, lines 53-54. 


76 Cf, Kirchner, Imagines, nos. 69 and 72 of 303/2 and 299/8; also /.G., Il’, 378 of 294/3 
(Photograph in Hesperia, VI, 1938, p. 98) and Hesperia, X, 1941, no. 20, ca. 300 B.c. For other 
references to carelessly cut letters on some of the inscriptions of the end of the fourth century, see 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 39. 

77 In the publication in the Editio Minor, two lines of erasure are indicated above the first line. 
An examination of the stone in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens (E.M. 7958) shows this to be 
incorrect. The surface is broken away; a projecting moulding probably has been chipped off, as 
- suggested in the original publication CAOvaov, VIII, 1879, p. 273). 
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CHART 


The chart gives the place, name, price, relationship of registrant and lessee, and classification 
for every lease in which any one of these items is preserved. Column II contains any information 
available about the stele, opisthographic or non-opisthographic, number of columns and the approxi- 
mate number of leases in the text as preserved. In Column III the numbers at the left are those 
assigned for convenience to the leases on the particular stone; where no data are preserved about 
a lease, it is omitted in the record. Wherever an additional cutting is included in the lease (xatatopy, 
émxataropn, avvtopy), the words “and cutting ” are added after the name of the mine in Column IV. 
A square bracket at the left or right of the price indicates that the text is incomplete on that side 
and that one or more numbers could be restored. Column VI notes the presence or absence of a 
registrant and the relationship of registrant to lessee where both are preserved. R — L means that 
registrant and lessee are the same; R # L, that registrant and lessee are different. R alone means 
that the name of the registrant or the verb (deypéWaro) is present but that the text is too frag- 
mentary! to show whether he is the same as the lessee. The classification of the mine is shown in 
the last column. Those “ from the stele” of No. 1 are the same as the ergasima of the later texts 
(see above p. 196). The words “not ergas”’ indicate that enough text is preserved to preclude 
a restoration of the phrase ék ris or/Ans THs émt — — which normally accompanies an ergasimon lease. 
A question mark at the left of anasaximon shows that the text is too incomplete to support or 
refute a restoration of palaion before it. Brackets indicate restorations. 


I II III IV V VI VII 
Text No. PLACE NAME PRICE CLASSIFICATION 
1 non opisth. 1 Nape Dexiakon 20 NoR Omitted 
stele 2 Laureion Diakon 20 named 
367/6 single 3 Sounion No name 20 on this 
column 4 Nape Poseidoniak. 1550 stele “from the stele” 
Complete 5 Omitted Hagnosiak. 1550 S Se airs 
17 leases 6 cS Artemisiak. 150 ee Petia y 
7 Laureion No name; and 20 Omitted 
cutting 
8 Nape Demetriak. 20 2: 
9 Maroneia Hermaikon 20 x 
10 Laureion Theognideion 50 “from the stele ” 
11 Sounion- Pyrrhieion 20 Omitted 
Nape 
12 Thorikos Archeget. 20 . 
13. Nape No name 20 - 
14 Besa Archeget. ; and 20 in 
cutting 
15 Sounion- Kerameik. 20 id 
Thrasymos 
16 Sounion- No name 20 - 
Nape 
17 Sounion- Leukippeion 150 “from the stele” 
Besa 
Z non opisth. |] ------ ——mpiak. --- 
stele 2 Thorikos —-aikon --- R 


I II 


Text No. 


single 
column 
8 leases ? 


non opisth. 
5 leases ° 


opisth. 
stele 
single 
column 
Face A, 
8 leases 


Face B, 
6 leases 


non opisth. 

stele at least 

3 columns 
a. Colst 

3 leases 

Col. II 

3 leases 


a Gol 1 


c,\ 3 leases 
Coit 
4 leases 


an. Come! 
2 leases 
ColAll 
3 leases 


e. 2 leases 


III 
PLACE 


3 Aulon 

4 Thrasymos 

5 Bambideion 
hill 

6 Maroneia 


1 (Sounion ?) 
2 Sounion 


2 Bambideion 
hill 


IV 
NAME 


—-ikon 
Apolloniakon 


Poseidoniakon 


——70n1 


Artemisiak. 


Kerameikon 
Pyrrhieion 


Ano Nymphaik. 


Poseidoniak. 
ime 


Theo —— 
Heroikon? 


Kise 
Aphrodisiak. 


Nymphaikon 


Apolloniak. 
Athenaikon 


Athenaikon 
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V VI 


[No R] 
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VII 


CLASSIFICATION 


? ANAS. 


TTA NAS; 


[ANAS.] 
? ANAS. 
? ANAS. 


[PAL.]ANAS. 
(not ergas. ) 
(not ergas.) 
[omitted ] 
ANAS. 
ANAS. 


ANAS: 
ANAS. 
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I II 


Text No. 


10 


11 
12 
13 


f. Col. 1? 
Col ll 3 


a. 4 leases 


non opisth. ? 
at least 

2 columns 

5 leases 


3 leases 


non opisth. ? 
4 leases 


non opisth. ? 
3 leases 


2 leases 
a. 1 lease 


opisth. 
several 
columns 


a. Face A, 
6 leases 
Face B 
ca. 4 leases 


b. Face A 
2 leases 
Face B 
2 leases 


c. 2 leases 


d. 2 leases 
. 2 leases 
. 3 leases 


oO 


Lena) 


g. 2 leases 


h. 2 leases 
. scrap 


ae 
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2 Thorikos 


3 Thorikos 


2 Besa 
3 [Besa] 


2 Thrasymos 


2 Thrasymos 


2 Sounion 


IN; 
NAME 


—ligiloe ehalal 
cutting 

Artemisiak. 

—-—and cutting 


Aphrodisiak. 
Dionysiak. 


— siak. 


Hermaikon 


Ktesiakon 
Apolloniak. 


—atikon 


—akon 


Artemisiak. 


V VI 
PRICE 
--- R 

500 R 
--- R#L 
--- R 
ate 
--- [R] 
--- R#L 
-—-— R 
--- R 
--- R#L 
-—-— R 

150 
--- R#L 
--- R 
--—- R 

10[ 
-—-— R 
--- NoR 
--- R=L 

10[ 
--- [R], 
--- [R] 

500[ 
-=— [R] 
--— [R] 
]250 
—--— [NoR] 

20 


VII 
CLASSIFICATION 


[ANAS.] 


? ANAS. 
[PAL. ANAS.] 
ANAS. 


[ANAS.] 
[PAL. ANAS.] 


PAL. ANAS. 
[PAL.] ANAS. 
[PAL.] ANAS. 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
PAL. [ANAS.] 


PAL. ANAS. 
? ANAS. 
ERGAS. 


ERGAS. 
P ANAS. 


[ERGAS.] 


(not ergas.) 
[PAL.] ANAS. 
[ANAS.] 


[PAL. ANAS.] 


(not ergas.) 
? ANAS. 


Omitted 
PAL. [ANAS.] 


(not ergas.) 


I iI 
Text No. 

j. non mining 

k. 1 lease 


Tem. O. Ds. a. t: 
scraps 


s. 1 lease 


14 opisth. 


several col. 


Face A 
7 leases 


Face B 
non mining 


15 opisth. 


a. Face A 
7 leases 


Face B 
5 leases 


c. 2 leases 


e. 2 leases 


16 opisth. 
4 columns 
each face. 
Ancor. 
ca. 14 leases 
on b 
3 leases on C 


(Coll, 1a! 
ca. 16 leases 
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Ill 


PLACE 


1 [Thrasymos] 


4 Besa 


6 Besa 


4 Sounion 
10 (Sounion ?) 


13 Thrasymos 
14 is 


IV 


NAME 


Artemisiak. 


Nymphaikon 
Heroikon 


Athenaikon 


Demetriak. 


——and cutting 
Dionysiak. 
Ploutoniak. ? 
Hermaikon 


V VI 


20 

10[ NoR 
NoR 
10[ R- tpy 
ee 
R 


[No R] 
NoR 
No R 


[R +] rp 


R[-+ rp7] 
R[-+ ry] 
R 


[R] 
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VII 


CLASSIFICATION 


? ANAS. 


(not ergas. ?) 
[PALL ANAS:] 
ANAS. 

[PAV] ANAS: 
(not ergas.) 
(not ergas.) 


ANAS. 
(not ergas. ) 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
PAL. ANAS. 


? ANAS. 


PADNAN AS. 


PAL. ANAS. 
ANAS. [PAL.] 


PAL {ANAS 
r ANAS. 
(not ergas.) 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
? ANAS. 
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I bit Ill IV V VI Vil 
Text No. PLACE NAME PRICE CLASSIFICATION 
15 = --- R PAL. ANAS. 
16 ng -—— 
Col. III ] ------ 150 
10 leases 3 Sounion 150 NoR (not ergas. ) 
4 Thorikos iS0. Ra LG PAL. ANAS. 
5 Laureion Eudoteion 150 NoR ANAS. 
6 Bambideion —_Heroikon 150 NoR PAL. ANAS. 
hill 
7 Laureion Hermaikon 150 R=L ERGAS. 
8 Thorikos Poseidoniak. ; 150 R=L (ERGAS.) 
and cutting 
9 Laureion Hermaikon 150 RL ERGAS. 
10 ------ --- R (ERGAS.) 
Col. IV 1 Amphitrope — Dioskourik. --- R[=L] [PAL. ANAS.] 
9 leases 2 [Amphitrope] Demetriak. --- R=&L [PAL.] ANAS: 
3 Anaphlystos Apolloniak. --- R=L [PAL.] ANAS. 
+ ‘ Heroikon 20 RL [PAL. ANAS.] 
5 Artemisiak. --- R=L [PAL. ANAS.] 
6 < Poseidoniak. 20 RL ANAS, PAL. 
7 (omitted) Artemisiak, 20 R=L ANAS. 
8 Anaphlystos Phaneion 130 R#L ANAS. 
9 Thorikos Artemisiak. ; -—-— R PAL. ANAS. 
and cutting 
BiColyt 2 Thrasymos Artemisiak. --- R [PAL. ANAS.] 
ca. 8 leases 2 a ——— 
4 5 --- [R] [PAL.] ANAS. 
5 ts Pros —- --- R [PAL. ANAS.] 
6 —iakon — 
7 “ce aes 
8 --- R [omitted ] 
Col. II 
Illegible 
Coles 2 Amphitrope 20 R=L PAL, ANAS. 
2 leases 
then non 
mining 
18 Non opisth. 1 ------ 2000 [ 
At least two 2 Besa Aigiliakon as 
columns 3 Besa-Pangaion —— 
Col. I ane on ik 160[ 
11 leases 5 (Besa?) — tikon ]1400 [R?] 
6 Besa -eion --—- R#L 
10D Sse 1505 role ERGAS. 
ie --- R PAL. ANAS. 
9 [Besa] Kithaironiak. --- R [ANAS.] 
* | Besa | Aphrodisiak. Re [PAL. ANAS.] 
R 


I II 
Text No. 


‘Goll, 1 
7 leases 


19 non opisth. 


at least 
2 columns 
9 leases 


20 At least 2 


columns 
a. 6 leases 


b. 5 leases 


21 non opisth. 


at least 2 
columns 
a. 5 leases 
22 3 leases 
23 2 leases 
24 non-opisth. 
3 or 4 cols. 
1 lease 
25 3 or 4 cols. 
ca. 6 leases 
26 2 leases 
pie 2 leases 
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III 
PLACE 


Amphitrope 


Thorikos 
Maroneia 


“ce 


Thalinos (?)- 
Nape 
Thorikos 


(omitted ) 
(omitted ) 


Thrasymos 


IV V 

NAME ’ PRICE 
Theodosion Fa aes 
Artemisiak. ale 
Artemisiak, 150 
150 

Labiakon 150 
Aso -—— ree oe 
Hermaikon eee 
150 

Artemisiak. 200 
Artemisiak, 150 
Ph-— 160 
Heraikon 200 

Artemisiak. eos 
Artemisiak. Lge 
800 

Hermaikon Ses 
100[ 

—jakon Nats 
1150 

Eudoteion aoe 
Hermaikon EE od 
SS aikeara er 
Aphrodisiak. hers 
]170 


aval 


sa 
I 
LAS. 


AADZAAAA A 
io) 
Fw | | 

i hea 


29) 


VII 


CLASSIFICATION 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
PAL. [ANAS.] 
ERGAS. 
ERGAS. 
ANAS. 


ERGAS. 
ERGAS. 
ERGAS. 
[ANAS.] 
[ANAS.] 
[ANAS.] 

(not ergas.) 
PAL? (ANAS, } 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
ERGAS. 


ANAS. 

Omitted 
ANAS. 
[ANAS. PAL.] 


(not ergas.) 


LPALS ANAS, 


PALF ANAS. 


ANAS: 


PAL. ANAS. 
[ANAS.] 


I II 
Text No. 


28 non-opisth. 
single col. 
2 leases 


29 a. 1 lease 
b. 1 lease 


31 2 leases 


Oe Single col. 
a. ca. 7 leases 


b. 5 leases 
33 2 leases 
34 non-opisth. 
single col. 
a. 1 lease 
b. 1 lease 
A he) 2 leases 
36 2 leases 
=e single col. 
1 lease 
38 ca. 3 leases 
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Thrasymos 


Thrasymos 
Thorikos 


Amphitrope 


Thorikos 


Sounion 
Besa 
Sounion 


Thorikos 


NAME 


Artemisiak. 
Hermaikon 


Aphrodisiak. 
Demetriakon 


Diphileion 
Athenaik. ; 


and cutting 


Artemisiak. 


Hermaikon 


Poseidoniak. 
Leukippeion 


Artemisiak. 
Demetriak. 


Apolloniak. 


Nymphaik. 


150[ R=L 


100 (i 


R=L 
R=L 


VII 


CLASSIFICATION 


[PAL. ANAS.] 
PAL. ANAS. 


? ANAS. 
KAINOTOMIA 


? ANAS. 


? ANAS. 
PAL. ANAS. 
? ANAS. 

? ANAS. 

? ANAS. 

? [ANAS.] 


PAL. [ANAS]. 
ERGAS. 


ERGAS. 


KAINOTOMIA 
KAINOTOMIA ? 
? ANAS. 
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LIST OF NAMES ARRANGED BY DEMOTICS AND ETHNICS 


All persons named in the mining texts and in the related material of the fourth century whose 
demotic or ethnic is preserved (or has been restored) are listed below. A man described as a 
property owner is one named in the boundaries of a mine either in the nominative case, or as owner 
of a chorion, or in incomplete texts where either the case ending or the type of property is missing. 
Known owners of edaphe and workshops are described as such, but some no doubt are concealed 
among the property owners from incomplete texts. The absence of a descriptive word indicates that 
the text is too fragmentary to show whether the man was an operator or a property owner. A 
question mark after a name indicates some uncertainty about the name or demotic; a question mark 
after the descriptive word indicates some uncertainty about the part the man played. Text references 
are given for broken names and in cases where the demotic only is preserved; for the other 
references and for details of restorations see the Index of Names. 


Acharneis ——-— son of —-los (? Alopekethen or Plo- 
Diotimos Mnesistratou, lessee theus), registrant, 13 7 
Epikydes Philokydous, registrant and lessee Amphitropaieis 
Herakleides Sosistratidou (?), lessee Euthykrates, owner of workshop 
——-son of —~s, lessee (7), 156 Euthykrates Euthykratous, lessee 
——s, 21 29 ——kles Sostratou, lessee, 18 27 
Agryleis ——kles, 36 1 
Demon, lessee ——s, registrant, 9 17 
Teisis, informant against mine operators ~~s, owner of edaphe, 7—=I.G., II?, 1583 24 
Aigilieis 


——-, (? abbreviation can be restored either 
as demotic or as location of mine), 13 79 
—-—-, (? abbreviation can be restored either 
as demotic or as location of mine), 18 45-46 


Kleokritos, property owner 
Pyrrhakos, property owner 
——-, registrant, 14 47 
——-, 5 62 
Aithalidai 
Kephisodotos, lessee, owner of workshop and 
other property 
—-—s son of Kephisodotos, lessee, 15 23 


Anagyrasioi 
Meidias, lessee and property owner 
Thrasylochos (brother of Meidias), lessee 
Anaphlystioi 
Epikrates Alexiadou (?), lessee 


Aixoneis rae 
Pausistratos Philistidou (?), lessee Sie Conse ye retol 
Pheidon Lysiou, registrant and holder of ——-, registrant, 6 13 
mortgage on workshop and slaves see also commentary on 11 10 
Telesarchos, lessee Aphidnaioi . i 
_—-~, owner of edaphe, 16a =I.G., II, 1582 Dropides Hermippou (?), lessee 
te Kleonymos Philocharous, lessee 
Alopekeis —-—-—son of ——ippos, lessee, 5 11 
Antimachos, lessee and property owner eae 30 1 
i ikos, owner of slaves used in the raphenios , 
ee cs Telesikles Kalliou, lessee 
i Athmoneis 
llias, property owner 
aii : : e Alopekethen or Plotheus), Euphemides Kephisodorou, registrant and 
Bie ae ; roe 


owner of edaphe 
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Kephisodoros, lessee 
——-— son of Nikodemos (?), registrant, 9 3 
Deiradiotai 
Timokles Phanok—— (? Deiradiotes or Ma- 
rathonios), registrant 
——-, lessee, 15 66 
Dekeleeis 
Ekphantides Theodorou, registrant and lessee 
Menexenos Metaxenou, registrant and lessee 
Eiresides 
——-, lessee, 13 77 
Eiteaieus 
—-—-—son of ——los, registrant and lessee, 16a 
= 1,G., II?, 1582 106-107, 112 
Eleusinioi 
Hiketes (?), lessee 
——s, property owner, 20 23 
——-, lessee, 16a-+ b= Face A col. II 55 
——-, 21 27 
---,259 
Erchieis 
——anes, property owner, 13 24 
——s, lessee, 5 68 
Euonymeis 
Antixenos, lessee (?) 
Diopeithes, owner of workshop and other 
property 
Diotimos Diopeithous, registrant and lessee, 
owner of workshop and other property 
Epikrates Isokratous, registrant and lessee 
Philokrates, owner of workshop and un- 
specified property 
—-—- son of —~s, registrant, 13 86 
——s, 2 20 
—-—-, registrant or lessee, 16b = Hesperia, V, 
pp. 393 ff., 10 214 
—--, owner of edaphe, 12 4 
Gargettioi 
Aisimides Diophanous, registrant and lessee 
Diophanes, owner of workshop 
Phanostratos, registrant, owner of workshop 
and edaphe 
—-—- son of Diphilos, lessee, 18 18 
——-— son of Phanostratos (?), registrant, 5 
20-21 
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~~~ son of ——stratos, registrant, 1O=/G., 
II?, 1585 15 
——es, owner of edaphe, 20 21-22 
———, 13 101 
Hagnousios 
Chairedemos, lessee 
Halaieis 
Nausikles (?? Halaieus, Palleneus or Pha- 
lereus), registrant 
~-—les, registrant, 18 33 


—-—- son of —~—s, registrant and lessee, 19 
4, 9 
of Kedoi 
Diokles, owner of workshop (?) 
Kephaleis 


Lysanias Lysikleous, registrant and lessee 
—-—-son of Antigenes, lessee, 19 27 
Kerameus 
Epiteles, lessee 
Kikynneis 
Lysikrates (?), property owner 
Lysitheides, owner of edaphe and unspecified 
property 
Children of Lysitheides, owners of edaphe, 
29 4, 7 
Kollyteis 
Hypereides Glaukippou, lessee 
Kallimedon Kallikratou, lessee 
Mnesikles, owner of workshop 
——— son of ——ea...tos, lessee, 25 25 
Koloneis 
Kerykides, mine operator 
——-— son of —-—okles, lessee, 18 8 
Kopreioi 
Leochares, owner of workshop and edaphe 
Xenokles, claimant of workshop, see com- 
mentary on 14 9 
Kropides 
Euthykrates Antidotou, registrant and lessee 
Kydantidai 
Nikeratos (son of Nikias Il), owner of 
edaphe and unspecified property 
Nikias (— Nikias I P.A. 10808), owner of 
1,000 slaves used in the mines 
Nikias (==Nikias II son of Nikeratos), — 
property owner 
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Timokrates (? Kydantides or Kydathe- 
naieus), lessee 
Kydathenaieus 
Timokrates (? Kydathenaieus or Kydan- 
tides), lessee 
Kytherrhioi 
Antisthenes, owner of edaphe 
Aspetos (son of Demostratos), owner of 
workshop and unspecified property 
Autophantos, owner of workshop and edaphe 
Demostratos, owner of furnace 
Lamptreis 
Kallias, lessee and property owner 
Polymelos, lessee 
Smikros, registrant 
——-, registrant, 4 29 
——-, lessee, 16a + b = Face A Col. II 60 
——-, registrant 18 28 
——-, registrant, 18 38 
Lousieus 
—~—os, registrant, 9 10 
Marathonioi 
Timokles Phanok-—-— (? Marathonios or 
Deiradiotes), registrant 
...ilos Charimedou (?), lessee, 19 3 
Meliteis 
Onetor Arkesilou, registrant and lessee 
Theodoros Olympichou, registrant and lessee 
—-—gs son of Ktesibios, lessee, 16b = Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 2 
——~- son of Theodotos, registrant, 23 2 
Myrrhinousioi 
Mnesidamas Aristodamantos, registrant and 
lessee, owner of edaphe 
——s, lessee (?), 20 30 
—— — ?(Myrrhinousios or Phrearrhios), reg- 
istrant, 14 28 
Oethen 
—-—les, property owner, 19 21 
_—~ son of ——ates, lessee, 5 87 
_~-, lessee or registrant (?), 13 164 
of Oion 
Aristoteles Opsiadou, registrant and lessee 
——des Theotimo, registrant, 5 47 
_—~— son of ——ades, lessee, 19 37 


Paianieis 
Diodoros, owner of workshop 
Phanotheos Lysippou, registrant and lessee 
Simos Diodorou, lessee and owner of work- 
shop 
Smikythos (?), holder of mortgage on work- 
shop and slaves 
—— les Simo, lessee, 5 29 
——ros, property owner, 15 20 
——— son of —-—on (?), lessee, l6a-+ b= 
Face A col. II 74 
Palleneis 
Epikrates, property owner, see commentary 
on 20 5-11 
Nausikles (?? Palleneus, Halaieus or Pha- 
lereus), registrant 
Theoros Theaio, lessee 
——— son of ——u..os, registrant or lessee, 
12 8 
—--, lessee, 1l6a==1 G,, IT?, 1582 45 
Pambotades 
~~~ (? Pambotades or Skambonides), lessee 
3 10 
Peiraieis 
Philophron, property owner 
——-, lessee, 15 12 
Pelex 
Aleximachos, lessee 
Pergasethen 
——s, registrant, 28 8 
Phalereis 
Nausikles (?? Phalereus, Halaieus or Pal- 
leneus), registrant 
——rates, owner of workshop, 18 30 
Phegaieis 
_—~son of ——s, lessee (?), 16b = Hesperia, 
V, pp. 393 ff., 10 299 
—-—-, owner of workshop, 24 7 
Philaides 
Archias or Lysias Lysistratou, registrant and 
lessee, 19 9, 13 
Phrearrhioi 
Agenor, registrant 
Diopeithes Diokleido, lessee ( - 
Epizelos, owner of workshop and edaphe 
Kephisophon ....%..--- , lessee 
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Timokleides Hypsichidou, registrant and 
lessee 
——s, owner of edaphe, 13 18 
—-—-, owner of hill (?), l6a—=J.G., II?, 
1582 131-132 
—— — (? Phrearrhios or Myrrhinousios), reg- 
istrant, 14 28 . 
Phylasios 
Eubios Eueniou, registrant 
Pitheis 
Diochares Diokleous, registrant and lessee 
and property owner 
Diokles, property owner 
Diphilos Pheidippou, registrant and lessee, 
owner of workshop and edaphe 
Pheidippos Phayllou, registrant and lessee, 
owner of workshop, of edaphe, and of un- 
specified property 
Plotheis 
N. i....8... (? Plotheus or Alopekethen), 
owner of edaphe 
——-— son of ——los (? Plotheus or Alopeke- 
then), registrant, 13 7 
Porios 
——-— son of ——oros, registrant and lessee, 5 
73, 18 22 
Potamioi 
Nikandrides, owner of house 
Simylos (?), owner of workshop 
Prospaltios 
——-, property owner, 15 47 
Skambonides 
—-~-— (? Skambonides or Pambotades), lessee, 
3 10 
Sounieis 
Ameinias Philinou, lessee 
Diokles, property owner 
Diophanes, property owner 
Diphilos Diopeithous, see commentary on 18 
18-22 
Eupolemos ....8....us, lessee and owner of 
workshop 
Kimon, property owner 
Leukios Theokleous, lessee and property 
owner 
Meixiades, property owner 


Mnesilochos, registrant 

Philinos, lessee 

Semonides, owner of edaphe 

Teleson, property owner 

Thoutimides Phaniou, registrant and lessee 
Timesios, owner of edaphe 

——kritos, registrant, 2 9 


—-—-— son of —-okleides, registrant or lessee, 
35 4 

——os, property owner (7), 14 25 

——chion, 36 4 


—~—-, registrant or lessee (?), 16b—= Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 217-218 
——-, owner of workshop (?), 13 42-43 
——-, owner of workshop, 13 53 
——-, owner of workshop, 16a + b= Face A 
col; ITs 
—-—-, owner of edaphe, 25 23 
—-—-, property owner, 5 9 
—-—-, property owner (?), 13 106 
——-, property owner, 15 28 
Sphettioi 
Arizelos, owner of two workshops 
Epikles, lessee 
Euetion Autokleidou, lessee 
Euthydikos Mnesitheou, registrant and lessee 
Kallias, lessee and property owner 
Phaidros Kalliou, registrant 
Polyeuktos, lessee 
Thymochares (? son of Kallias), lessee 
...°.. son of Epikles, lessee, 5 36 
—-—-— son of —-chos, lessee, 10 =I.G., II’, 
1585 6 
—--es, property owner (?), 13 158 
—-—s, property owner, 15 40 
—-—-, owner of edaphe, 24 5 
Sybridai 
Eumelides Lykinou, registrant and lessee 
Kephisophon, lessee 
——-, property owner, 29 8 
——-— (? Sybrides or Sypalettios), registrant, 
l6a + b= Face A col. II 56 
Sypalettioi 
Isandros Stratokleous, registrant and lessee 
Lysikles Zelarchou, lessee 
Stratokles Isandrou (?), lessee 


List OF NAMES ARRANGED 


—-—- (? Sypalettios or Sybrides), registrant, 
16a + b= Face A Col. IT 56 


Themakeis 


Diodoros Pherekleous, registrant and lessee 
Pherekles, owner of edaphe 


Thorikioi 


Aischines, property owner 

Epameinon, owner of edaphe and other prop- 
erty (?) 

Eudraon Eudraonos, registrant and lessee, 
property owner 

Mantias, lessee 

Mantitheos Mantiou, lessee 

Nikias, owner of edaphe 

Smikythos, property owner 

——-—son of Aischylides, property owner (?), 
28 5 

—-—-— son of Chares, lessee, 20 47 

——as, lessee, 2 12 


BY DEMOTICS AND ETHNICS 27, 


——-, former operator of mine, 4 8 
——-, lessee, 6 8 
——-, property owner, 28 3 
——-, registrant or lessee, 29 10 
Thriasioi 
~~ son of Aischylos, lessee, 5 15 
Children of Diotimos (?), owners of edaphe, 
28 9 
Thymaitades ; 
——— son of ——tos, lessee, 14 2-3 
Non- Athenians 
Siphnians 
Kallaischros, owner of edaphe 
Stesileides (son of Kallaischros ?), owner 
of workshop and unspecified property 
See commentary on 20 1-6 
Thracian 
Sosias, hired slaves from Nikias for use in 
the mines 
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EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 


The Index covers all the inscriptions which are treated in this study, including those recording 
mining leases and boundary stones of mines which are not reprinted here. It also includes the names 
associated with the Laureion mines found in the literature of the fourth century. The names from 
texts recording the sale of confiscated property and names of officials are described as such. All 
the rest are concerned with the mines, either as operators (registrants or lessees), or as owners of 
workshops, edaphe, or other property named as boundaries. See above, List of Names arranged by 
Demotics and Ethnics, for explanation of the usage followed in the descriptive words after the names. 


NAMES OF MEN 


A[---], owner of house, 18 10 

A[-——-], owner of edaphe, l6a—1.G., Il’, 1582 
42 

[A] yjv[o]p Ppedppi(os), registrant, 4 13 

‘Ayvobeos, lessee, 32a = 1.G., II*, 1587 4 

‘Ayvo6[eos], lessee, 13 63 

“Ayvov @pacirrov, lessee, 20 42 

[Aiv] noiorpar[os], named in text dealing with 
confiscated property, 14 39 

Aio[--—-—], father of registrant or lessee [—-—-—] 
pias, 15 32, see commentary on 5 68 

Aioipidns Avopavouvs [Tapy(jrrws)], registrant 
and lessee, 16a =I.G., II?, 1582 112, 117 

Aioy[—-—-—], father of Xaipéas, 5 68 

[Ai] oxéas E[d]o6[evovs], registrant, l6a =J.C., 
II?, 1582 84 

Aicyivns ®opi(Kios), property owner, 16a —=I.G., 
IT?, 1582 73-74; A. [@.] 19 17-18 

AicxvAidys A[———], lessee, 10 = /.G., II?, 1585 
13 

AicxvaAidyns @o[p]ixios, father of property owner, 
28 5 

[ A’o]xvAos, 3 13 

[At]oxvAos (@piaows), father of lessee, 5 15 

*AA[—--], owner of edaphe, l6a—=I.G., IIT’, 
1582 183 

*Adke[--——], owner of edaphe, 13 97 

*A [AcEadyns ('AvaddAdvorios) |, father of ’Exixparns, 
l6a = I/.G., II?, 1582 159 

*Ade€ipaxos IInAné, lessee, 1 —= Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 78-79 

*AXvryntos, property owner, 1 —= Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 48, husband of property owner, ibid. 
69 


*Apewias [Privo Sovvi(evs) ], lessee, 5 43-44 

*Avaéixp [arns| , archon 307/6, 34a = J.G., IT?, 
1589 1 

*Avd[p --—], owner of edaphe, 13 56 

"Avépios, property owner, 5 71 

[”Av]Spros, owner of furnace, 5 85 

*AvdpoxAe[—-——], property owner, 30 3 

*AvdpoxA[ys], registrant, 18 22 

*AvdpoxAns ‘IepoxAe|—-——], lessee, 18 5 

*Avtiyevns (Kepadnbev), father of lessee, 19 27 

*Avridotos, owner of workshop, 38—/.G., II’, 
1586 13 

*Avridotos (Kpwridns), father of Ev6uxparns, 16a 
= /.G., II?, 1582 59-60; 18 65, [69] 

*Avriu[axos], lessee, 4 8 

[°A] vripaxos ’AAwze[xpGev], lessee, 8 = 1.G., II’, 
1584 8; property owner, [’Avriuax]os ’A. 26 6 

*Avri[E]evos Evw(vupevs), lessee (?), 16a —=I/.G., 
II?, 1582 80 

*Avrisbévns KvOnppios, owner of edaphe, [’Avti- 
o0€|vos K., 16b = Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 
6, [’Avric|Oévos K. ibid. 8, [’AvricO]évovs 18 
57, “Avriobé[vns] 18 59, [’Avricbév]ovs 18 62- 
63, [’A.] 21 20, *Avrio[Bévovs K.] 21 22 

*Aro[——-—], registrant, 19 27 

*Aro[AAG]8wpos, owner of edaphe, 16a—I.G., 
II?, 1582 138 

*ArroANOSwpos, father of registrant, 7 —=T/.G., II’, 
1583 22 

*ArodAOu[os(?)], father of [—--——]pns, 3 11 

*Ap[-—--], registrant, 32a—J.G., II?, 1587 5 

*Apeoias, property owner, 5 34 

*Api{nros Xpirtws, Owner of two workshops, 
Aischines I, 101 
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*Apio[——— ], owner of edaphe, 5 38 

*Apiot.[———], property owner, 5 18 

[’A] piorvA[Aos], lessee(?), 7 = I.G., II*, 1583 4 

*Apistodapas (Muppwovows), father of Myyo- 
ddpas, 16b = Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 3, 
[10] 

*Apiordd [pos], archon 352/1, 13 130-131 

*ApiotoréAns ’Oyrddo[v é Oi(ov) |], registrant and 
lessee, l6a = I/.G., II”, 1582 [85], 92 

*Apxeaidas (Medireds), father of “Ovjrwp, 16a = 
1.G., II*, 1582 63, 69 

*Apy[—-—], owner of property registered for 
confiscation, 16e 7 

*Apxéot [patos], owner of workshop, 9 15 

*Apxéotpatos Tapyrrrios, see commentary on 5 20 

[’Apxlas], archon 346/5, [18 20], [19 10] 

’"Apxias Kémpe(os), xAntnp, 14 41 

*Aometos KvOjppws, property owner, °A. Kv- 
[@xpp:] 15 21; owner of workshop, *A., 16a = 
TG., 114, 1582 8 

AbroxdciSyns (Soyrrws), father of Ei[erio]v, 16a 
= 1,G., II’, 1582 51 

Airddavros Kubrjppios, owner of edaphe, Att [o- 
davrov] 5 55, Airop<d>vrov 14 5; owner of 
workshop, [Adropdvr]o Kv8[npp | 5 56-57, A. 
K. 14 7 


TAav«[——-—], lessee, 18 6 
[TAavxurros | (KoAAvte’s), father of “Yrrepeidys, 
10 —J.G., II?, 1585 12 


A[---], owner of workshop, 32a ==I.G., IT?, 
1587 7 

Anpo[-——], father of [-——]ys, 11 3 

Anpo[---], 15 64 

[An] poxp[arns], 21 29-30 

Anpootpatos Kv67p (puos), owner of furnace, 1= 
Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 54; see commentary 
on 15 21 

Anpddiros, property owner, 1— Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 66-67 

Anpodir[os], property owner, 5 45 

Anpodidos, Owner of furnace, 32b—I.G., IV’, 
1588 6 

Ajpov *Aypu(Ajbev), lessee, 1— Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 58-59 


A.[--—], property owner, 19 26 


. Arcxaoxpd[ rns], father of [--—]ns, 1O=J.G., 


TT? 1385.14 

Avoyévys, lessee, I.G., I1?, 2637 

Adwpos Pepexd€ovs Onpaxeds, registrant and 
lessee, A. Depe[KA€ovs @.] 19 13-14, [Add] wpo[s 
DepexA|éovs O. 19 18 

Asdwpos Taraveds, owner of workshop, [Avo- 
Séplov TI. 14 11-12; father of Zinos, 13 45-46, 
16a + b = Face A col. II 62-63 

AtoxAe [---], onl ale 

AvoxreiS[ns], owner of workshop(?), 16a +- 
b== Face A col. II 69-70 

AvoxrlSns (Ppedppios), father of | Avo | reiO| qs], 
13 21-22 

Avoxdjs é« Kn (8év), owner of workshop (?), 18 
2 

Avxdjs Tbeds, property owner, 1 == Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff. 1 48-49, 58; father of Avoyapys, 
[Avoydpys Ac] oxAgous TI. 14 15-16, [15 28-29] 

AwoxAjs Souviet’s, property owner, A. Zo [vv (evs) ] 
5 8-9, A. 3. 5 18, 32, [AcoxA]éouvs %. 13 43-44, 
[A. Sov]w: 13 87-88 

A[.o]ué8wv, property owner, 16a + b= Face A 
col. IT 61 

Avopédov Atopvnorov *Axa[p(vevs)], purchaser of 
confiscated property, 14 43 

Avdprnoros (*Axapvets), father of Avopédor, 14 43 

Avvy [-——], property owner(?), 4 6 

Atovvoddwpos, property Owner, 19 36 

Avore(Ons Biwvy (pets), property owner, 1— Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 53-54, 78; owner of 
workshop, A. ibid. 55; father of Avripos [26 
1-2, 6-7] 

[ Aco | wret@ [ns] AvoxAeido [Dpe(dppios) ], lessee( ?), 
13 21-22 

Avr [ios], owner of workshop, 4 12 

Ac[é]r[ mos], registrant, 3 10 

[Ac] érios, owner of workshop, 16a ==/.G. 11*, 
1582 103-4 

Avdripos Mvnovorparo *Axap[v (eds) ], lessee, 5 72 

Avdri[ wos AtoreiBous Biwv(vpev’s) |, registrant and 
lessee, 26 1-2, 6-7; owner of workshop and 
peribolos, A. BE. l6a=I.G., II?, 1582 65-66, 
A[i]rpo[s], 26 5 
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[A]u[é] ros @p[taced’s], father of owners of 
edaphe, 28 9 

Aw¢[—-—], property owner, 12 11 

Awddv[ns], registrant, 11 4 

Avopdvys, property owner, 14 8, [5 57-58] 

Awddvyns Tapyytrios, owner of workshop, A. Ta[p- 
yntr:] 16a+b= Face A col. II 73-74, A. 
T'[apynrr:] 14.8; father of Aisimides, 16a = 
{Ge 114, 1582 112 

Awddvys Yovi(e’s), property owner 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 59; [AcJopdvys &. 13 68; 
see commentary on 11 

[ Avoydpns At] oxA€ous Tlide(vs), registrant and 
lessee, 14 15-16, [15 28-29]; property owner, 
Awy[dpovs] 14 19, A. IL. 15 25 

AidiAos, convicted by Lykourgos of illegal work 
in the mines, Vit. X or, 843d; see commen- 
tary on 18 18 

[Ai] @uv0s (Tapyzrrios), father of lessee 18 18 

Aiditos Deadixrov Tdevs, registrant and lessee, 
[Algi]Aos &. [II.] 13 64, [Add] ros [Sorts 
71; owner of edaphe, A. [Il.] l6a—I.G., II’, 
1582 125; owner of workshop, A. II. ibid. 126 

Aidiros Atoreifovs ovvie’s, see Commentary on 

18 18-22 . 

Apopox [Ae] Sys, owner of edaphe, 32b—1.G., 
II?, 1588 15 

Apwrtdns ‘E[ppirmo]v ’A[p]dv(aios), lessee, 19 
SoA AS day bl O00 


"Exday[ri]8ys @co[Sap]ov Acxede(evs), registrant 
and lessee, 21 12, 17 

Ep[———], lessee, 31 10 

*Eédmios, property owner, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 43-44, 62, ["Eéw]aiov 28 10-11 

"Exapelvov @opixios, owner of edaphe, *E. ®[opi- 
xios] 32a—= I.G., II?, 1587 18; property 
owner, [’Ez]apetvovos ®. 28 1, 6-7; see com- 
mentary on 9 4-6 

*Ei{nAos Ppedpp(vos), owner of workshop and 
edaphe, 5 75, 79, [°E.] 5 45, "Em[cfyAov] 21 14 

*Embé[ rns], property owner, 5 95 

"Emdéns dirt (vos), lessee, 1 —= Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 71; father of lessee, 5 36 

[’E]mxpdrys, property owner, l6a=I.G., II’, 
1582 143-144 


*Emupdtns, owner of workshop and other prop- 
erty, 20 11, "Em [xparns] 20 5; perhaps to be 
identified with E. of Pallene, see below. 

"Exxpatns “A[Acéuadov *AvabA(vorwos) ], lessee, 
l6a = I.G., II?, 1582 159 

*Emxpartns “Icoxparovs Eiw(vypevs), registrant 
and lessee, 16a =I.G., II?, 1582 123, 129, ["E. 
*Iooxpdr]ous E. 20 19-20 

*Emixpdtns UadAn(ve’s), property owner l= 
Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 70-71; acquitted of 
charge of having worked a mine illegally, 
Hypereides IV, 35; see commentary on 20 
5-11 

"Exxvdns Piroxvdous "Axapve(vs), registrant and 
lessee, 32b—I.G., II”, 1588 3, 4, 8 

[’Exidvxos Niko] otpdrov Tapyirrios ; see commen- 
tary on 10 15 

*EmtéAns ek Kepa(péewv), lessee, 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 44 

"Emydpys, owner of edaphe, 10 =1.G., II’, 1585 
9 

"E[pyuurmolos (*Adidvaios), father of Apwzidys, 
19 22 

Ei [——-—], owner of edaphe, 5 23 

Ei[—-—-—], registrant, 20 58 

Eidyye[Aos], owner of edaphe, 13 67 

EvsBws E’q[viov Bvdd(ows)], registrant, l6a—= 
1.G., 1; 1582 129 

[Evo] vaAos, archon, 345/4, 20 7-8 

[E]tdios Medur (evs), kAntnp 14 41 

EiSpdov Eid8pdovos @opixi(os), registrant and 
lessee, [Ev8]p[d]ov E. ©. 5 52-53, E. [E.0.] 20 
17; property owner EvSpao[vos] 20 19 

Evdpdwv (@opixios), father of Evdpawy, 5 52-53, 
[20 17] 

Evepyos, owner of workshop at Maroneia in 
348/7, Demosthenes XX XVII, 2 

Ei[eriw|v AvroxreiSov Spr (tis), lessee, 16a = 
TG 4", 1o82 64 

Ein[ vos (@vAdows)], father of E’Bis, 16a = 
I.G., II?, 1582 129 

Hididsuos Mvyobéov Xryrrwos, registrant and 
lessee, [E. M] ynodéov 3. 10 = 1.G., IT’, 1585 
4-5, E. Mvnoi8[éov &.] 18 20-21 

Evdv|xparns|, father of owners of edaphe, 19 
12, 12-13 
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EvOvxpdrns ’Apdi(tpor7bev), owner of workshop, 
l6veaG., 117, 1582 73 

[EvOvxparys Evdu|xparovs ’Auditp (om Ger) , lessee, 
18 3, 19 31; see commentary on 19 9-13 

EvOuxparys ’Avri8drov Kpwr (dns), registrant and 
lessee, 16a =—J.G., II?, 1582 59-60, E. *Avti- 
d[drov K.] 18 65, [69] 

EvpyrAisns Av[kivov XvBpidns], registrant and 
lessee, 32b —J.G., II?, 1588, 13, 17; see com- 
mentary on 32 

Eirddeuos [....8....]us Sovn(eds), lessee, 16a 
—=I/.G., II*, 1582 134-5; owner of workshop, 
E. tbid. 132 

E[é]oO[éys], father of [Ai]oyéas, 16a—= DGS, 
1172 1582/34 

Ridnpidns Kydico8épov *Abuo(vets), registrant 
and lessee, 32a = I.G., II?, 1587 17, 19 

Eidpévop &A[——-—], lessee, 5 20 


Znrapyos (Svradrjrrws), father of [A]vordjs, 
18 37 


[‘H]pa[«]Aci3[n]s Swo[io] rpari[do]v *Ax[a] p- 
(ve's), registrant, 38 =/G., II’, 1586 15 


@caios (IlaAAnveds), father of ®@é€wpos, 6 12 

@epiorios, owner of workshop, 4 10 

@co[—--], 15.2 

@[e]o[——-—], father of TloAvpvyotos, 5 46-47 

[@]eddoros Me[Air(eds) ], father of registrant, 
23 2 

@cdS8wpos A[———], registrant(?), l6a—= I.G:, 
Il?) 1582 152 

@cd[Swp]os (Aexedceds), father of "Exdav[ti] dys, 
Blk bas aly 

@cd3wpos ‘Odvpmixyou Medu(reds), registrant and 
lessee, 16a—=I.G., I1?, 1582 99, 106, [@ed8wpo]s 
*Odvur[(xov M.} 5 79-80 

[@]eoxAjs, father of registrant and lessee, 21 
18, 23 

@coxrAjs (Rovnieds), father of Aedkuos, [Aevxc] os 
@cox[Acov]s =. 20 5-6, [A. @co] KA€ous Ss? 16a 
+ b= Face A col. II 70 

@edripos (e€ [O]i[ov] ), father of registrant 
[—-—]8ys, 5 47-48 

@cddiros, archon 348/7, 16a = EG, 1141582 
76, [@.] ibid. 83, [18 61, 66] 


@cddpidos, registrant and lessee, 32b—J.G., I1?, 
1588 9, 12 ; 

®@€wpos @eaio Tardy (vevs), lessee, 6 12 

@ovdypos, archon 353/2, [@ovdy] wo 13 3, @o[v]- 
B[rjuo] 13 6 

[@]ovxAjs, registrant(?), 13 136 

@ovrip| (Sys Paviov] Yovvi(eds), lessee 20 12-13; 
registrant [@. 3.] 20 6 

@pdourmos, father of “Ayvwv, 20 42 

®@pacvroxos ’Avayvpa (avs), lessee 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 49, 51-52 

Ovpoxdpys, lessee, Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, p. 11, 
No. 12; see commentary on 13 94 

®w[--—], registrant(?), 2 21 


‘IepoxA[———], father of *AvSpoxdAjs, 18 5 

‘Ikérns EA[——-—], lessee, 6 3 

“Inmicxos, property owner, 16a =/.G., I1?91582 
74-75 

“Immo [xos], registrant or lessee, 18 44 

‘Inmévicos (‘Adwrexf ev), owner of slaves in the 

‘ mines, Xenophon de vect. iv, 15 

["Ioav]Spos XrparoxAgovs Suady(rrws), regis- 
trant and lessee, 16a—=J.G., II®, 1582 92-3, 
98-99; father of StparoxAjs 18 17 

‘looxpdrys (Evovupeds), father of Emxpdrns, 16a 
—I.G., II?, 1582 123, 129, [20 19-20] 


K[-—-—-], owner of edaphe, 18 29 

Kad[A———], lessee, 4 25 

Kelner o5re 

K[a]AAa[———], 15 16 

KédAaox(p)os X[ipv(wos)], owner of edaphe, 
2Ue3 

Kaddu.[--—], owner of property registered for 
confiscation, 14 47 

KaAd[———], named in text dealing with con- 
fiscated property, 16d 5 

KadAlas, owner of workshop, 5 70; of edaphe, 
[5 45] 

KaAAlas, property owner, l6a=I.G., II’, 1582 
53 

KadAlas “AAwr(exqOev), property owner, l= 
Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 64 

KadAias (-Apadyvios), father of TeAcouxAjs, 32a 
==1,G., II?, 1587 8 
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KaAAlas Aaprrp(éus), lessee and property owner, 
1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 62, 73, 74; see 
commentary on 5 70 

KaAAlas S¢rjrti(os), lessee and property owner, 
1— Hesperia, X, pp. 14ff., 1 42, 48, 65; 
father of Paidpos, 16a = GAIT 1as2eaer; 
see commentary on 13 94 

KadXuxpdrns (Koddvte’s), father of KadAtpédor, 
32a==1.G., II*, 158/ 12 

KadXrxparid| ns], lessee, 18 32 

KaAAipaxos, archon 349/8, 16a =I G., II’, 1582 
62, 72 

KaddpeSwv Kadduxpdrov KodA(vrevs), lessee, 32a 
==l.G., II?, 1587 12 

KdAXurmos, defendant in mining case, Dein- 
archos LXXI, Blass III? 2, 304 No. 29 

[Ka]Adiorp[aros(?)], registrant(?), 31 11 

[Ke] fadiwy, see below Pir‘wv 

Knpvxidns éx Ko[Awv(0d)], mine operator, 13 20 

Kn¢ico[———], lessee(?), 13 95 

Kn[¢]05[—--—], property owner, 6 2 

[Kn¢]:od8oros, owner of edaphe, 38=1.G., II’, 

1586 2 

Kndiad8oros Aida(Aldns), lessee, 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 56-57, 76; owner of property 
and workshop, K. ibid. 73, 75; father of 
lessee, [--——]s K. A[i#a:] 15 23 

Kydicd8wpos *Abpo(veis), lessee, 9 9; father of 
Evdnpidys, 32a —=I.G., II?, 1587 17, 19 

Kndio[o]x[Ajs], father of lessee [- —|ns, 13 54 

Kydiopav SvBpi (89s), lessee, 1 = Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 67 

[Kn] ¢ucodav [....22.... Bp]edppr(os), lessee, 
20 16-17 

Kipov You(eds), property owner, 5 19 

Kie[———], named in text dealing with con- 
fiscated property, 16e 1, 2 

Knedxpitos Aiy.(Ateds), property owner, 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 45-46 

KXedvupos Piroxdpous ’Adidv(aios), lessee, 16a = 
I.G., IT?, 1582 55-56 

KoA[———], 4 20 

Kopwvidnys, lessee (?), 18 55 

Kovev, property owner, 11 8 

Kévev, owner of workshop, l6a=T/.G., II’, 
1582, 58, 133 


Kévwv Kévev[os], registrant, 3Za=—[iGorll, 
1587 14 

Kévey A[-—-], property owner, 13 89 

Kr[—-—], property owner(?), 18 57 

KryoiBios Me(Aure’s), father of lessee [-—]s, 
16b = Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 2 

Kryox (A) js O[--—], 13 115 

Kvd.a8ys, father of lessee(?), 20 53; mine opera- 
tor (?)Kvu[8adys] 20 56 


Aévxwos @eoxdéovs Yovvieds, property owner A. &. 
1— Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 46, 80, A. S[owr] 
55; lessee, [A. @co]xAgovs &. 16a + b = Face 
A col. II 70, [Aevxc]os @eox[Agov]s &. 20 5-6 

[A] ewobévn[s], poletes ( 7S 24 2 

Aewxdpns Kémpe(os), owner of edaphe and 
workshop, [ Aewxa] pov[s] K. 14 30, Aewx[é]- 
p[ous] 14 31, [A]ewxdpous 14 32 

Ad[xuvos (SvBpi8ys)], father of BipndAtdys, 32b 
==/.G., II?, 1588 13, 17 

Avoavias Avoudéous Kepa(Ander), registrant and 
lessee, 16a —J1.G., II*, 1582 76-7, 82-3; [A. 
AvoixdAéov|s K. 13 46-7 

A[v]o[ia]s ( Aigwvevs ), father of BeiSwv, 26 7 

AvowbeiSns Kixvy(ve’s), owner of edaphe (and 
other property(?)); A. K. 19 7, A. [K.] 19 
6, [A.K.] 20 27; Avowe[iSov] 6 10, [6 9-10], 
[ Avor] Oeidou 14 5-6, [A.] 5 55; father of 
owners of edaphe, [A. r]aiSwy K. 29 4, A.[z. 
K.] 297 

AvoixAjs (Kepadibev), father of Avoavias, 16a 
=I.G., II?, 1582 76-7, 82-3; [13 46-7] 

Avouxdjjs ZnAdpxov Sum (ad7jrrios), lessee, 18 37-38 

Avoixpatns, property owner (?), 8—I.G., II?, 
1584 11 

[Avoux] parns Kixuv (vets), property owner, 5 49 

[Av] oiuaxos, father of a poletes(?), 24 3 

Avour[ros| (Iaavev’s), father of Bavdeos, 18 60 

Avoiotparos (PAatdns), father of registrant and 
lessee A[....]s, 19 9, [13] 

Avo[i|orparo[s], 22 8 

Mavrias ®opixios, lessee, [Demosthenes] XL, 52; 
see commentary on 2 11-12 

Mavrifeos Mavriov @opixios, lessee, [Demos- 
thenes] XL, 52; see commentary on 2 11-12 
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Meyax[——-—], 16b —=Hesperia, V, pp. 393 fi., 
10213 

Medias "Ava (yupdotos ) , property owner, 16a — 
I.G., II?, 1582 44, 82; lessee, M. 15 76 

Meéuddns ovr (evs), property owner, l6a— 
EGe Vie 1 5e2ei a7 

Meévat[x] [os], property owner, 16a —J.G., II’, 
1582 150 

Mevégevos Meragévov Aexe(Acevs), registrant and 
lessee, l6a==J.G., II?, 1582 69-70, 75 

Meragevos (Acxedce’ds), father of Mevétevos 

Mynoddpas ’Apisroddpavtos Mup (pivovows), regis- 
trant and lessee, [Mvyowddpjas ’A. [M.] 16b = 
iesperta, Vy pp.-393 ff. 10 3-4, [M. *A.] M. 
ibid. 10; owner of edaphe [My]no8dparros 
[M.] tbid. 7, [Mvnodapavr|os M. ibid. 9 

Myvyoideos (Xdytrios), father of EvOvsicos, 10 = 
PG ll? 5850551820 

MyyouxAjs KoAAvte’s, owner of workshop, Dem- 
osthenes XX XVII, passim 

Mynoidoyos Your(eds), registrant, 4 11 

Myyoiotpatos (‘Ayapveds), father of Acvoripos, 5 72 

MovpoxAys, defendant in suit brought by Eubou- 
los on charge of extortion of 20 drachmas 
from those who worked the mines, Demos- 
thenes XIX, 293; see above note 41 

Méo[xos(?)], property owner, 31 6 


N[—--], property owner, 6 11 

Na[-——-—], property owner, 15 41 

N[.]e[...-8.... *A]Aw(aexpev) or [I] do- 
(Oe3s), owner of edaphe, 16a + b= Face A 
col. IT 51 

NavoixAjs, charged with working unregistered 
mines, Hypereides IV, 34 

Navodjs .AA[——-—], registrant, 18 13 

NeorréAenos, ownet of edaphe, l6a—I.G., II’, 
1582 122 

Nixav8pi8ys Hordpu(os), owner of house, 18 24 

[N]ucp[aros], property owner, 15 15 

Nix#[paros], owner of workshop, 16b—=Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 1-2 

Nixiparos Kvdavridys, owner of edaphe and un- 
specified property, 19 24, 26; N. K[vdavr:] 15 
46 

Nixi[as], owner of workshop, 8= Belts 
1584 5 


Nexias @o [pix (vos) |, owner of edaphe, 9 12, [N.] 
20 49 

Nixias Kvdav(ridns), property owner, 1 —= Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 41-42, 58, 64-65 

Nixias Nixnparov Kvédavridys, owner of 1,000 
slaves in the mines, Xenophon de vect. iv, 4 
(= Nixias (1) P.A. 10808) 

NixkdBovdos, part Owner of workshop, Demos- 
thenes XX XVII, passim 

[ Nixodnpos], archon, 314/13, 34 14-15 

[Nu] xodnuos (A[Opovevs]), father of registrant, 
ee , 

No[——-], property owner, 2 2 


EevoxAns, father of lessee [-——] odav, 14 9 
EevoxAjs Kérpeos, claimant of workshop, Isaeus 
[i].22 


Eevootpatos, owner of workshop, 20 46 


OAvpmixyos (Medite’s), father of @eddwpos, 16a 
mea! G., 117, 1582 100, 106, 5 80 

Ovnrwp ~Apkecidov Med(irevs), registrant and 
lessee, 16a —J.G., II”, 1582 63, 69 

’OWadns ([e& Olov]), father of ’ApiororeAns, 16a 
=I,G., II?, 1582 [85], 92 


Ilavraiveros, Owner of workshop and _ lessee, 
Demosthenes XX XVII, passim 

Ilav[—-——], property owner, 19 20 

Tavolorpato[s Pirro tidov Aigw(vevs) |, lessee, 14 
15 

IloAvevxtos Spt (vos), lessee, 9 16 

TloAvfyAos, archon 367/6, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 tole 

IIoA (3) pyAos Aap(2) tpet's, lessee, I.G., IT’, 2638 

IloAvpynotos ®[e]o[———], lessee, 5 46-47 

TloAvée| vos], owner of workshop, 4 9 

IpoxA[ 4s], property owner, 3 3-4 

Ipw[——-—], owner of edaphe, 13 23 

Ilv0é8oros, lessee, Ath. Mitt. LXII, 1937, p. 12, 
No. 13 

Tlvppaxos Aly: (Aueds), property owner, 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 80 [II A.] 55 

Ipé[z7]apxo[s], named in text dealing with con- 
fiscated property, 16f 2 


Sypovidns Yovv(evs), owner of edaphe, l6a—= 
PG, 11271582) 162 
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Sipos AoSdpov Matav(evs), lessee, [%. Ato | dépov 
II. 13 45-46, 3. A. [II.] 16a + b= Face A col. 
II 62-63; owner of workshop, &. Wa[av:] 12 
7, [Su]ov IL. 13 44-45; father of lessee [-——] 
djs &. [Tar] a[ve:] 5 29 

Siuvros Hordpuos, owner of workshop, 3. 7—= 
I.G., 112, 1583 25, [%. Tor]apé: tbid. 26-27 

Siusvdys, owner of edaphe and workshop, 16a = 
1 Ie 1582 90, [Sip] ovdov ibid. 88 

Spixpos Aaurrp(ets), registrant, 6 8 

Spixvdos, defendant in mining case, Deinarchos 
LXXVIII, = P.A., 12798 

SpixvOos @opix (vos), property owner, 9 13, 20 50 

Spixvdos [M]alcav]ce(vs), holder of mortgage 
on workshop and slaves, /.G., II*, 2748 

Spikvdo[s], named in text dealing with confis- 
cated property, 16e 13 

[S]ouvnddys, owner of edaphe, 19 20 

Srevourros, property owner, 18 26 

Irpornldys Lipvios (?), owner of workshop and 
property, [Xrn|owrnidov 20 4, [Sryad] nidov 
20 4-5, [%. S]upvi: 25 29 

[37] paroxAjs, owner of edaphe, l6a=1.G., ID’, 
1582 114-115 

Srparokdjs “Iodvdpov [Xvrad7n(rr10s) ], lessee, 18 
17-18; father of ["Icav]8pos (3.) l6a—IJ.G., 
Il? 1582 92; 96 

S¢e[—-——], 16b — Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 
206 

Swoias @paé, hired slaves from Nikias to work 
in the mines, Xenophon de vect. iv, 14 

Sworyévyns, archon 342/1, 19 5, [Xw]ovyévovs 19 
14 

Swol[ic]tpari[dy]s (Axapveds), father of ‘Hpa- 
KrAei8[n]s, 38 = 1.G., I1?, 1586 15 

Séorpatos (’Apditporpbev), father of lessee 
[—-——]kAjs, 18 27 


Teioavd[ pos], owner of edaphe, 9 19 

Teiows ’"AypvAjbev, brought charges against ®/Au- 
mos and NavovxAjs of working unregistered 
mines, Hypereides IV, 34; see commentary 
on 18 65-70 

TeAécapyos Aigwo(vets), lessee, 1 —= Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 50; [TeA€oap|xos A. 3 12 

TedeouxAjs KadAlov ’Apad| vos], lessee, 32a— 
PG ll oor 8 


TedA€owy Sovvi(eds), property owner, 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 69, 70, [T.] 20 11 

Tréuayos, Owner of workshop, Demosthenes 
XXXVII, 4 

Tno[--—], owner of edaphe, 32b—1.G., ID’, 
1588 16 

Tyoayopas, 18 31 

Tiwjowos, property owner, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff, 1°57 

Tipjor[os S]our(ev’s), owner of edaphe, 14 11 

Tipoxdeldns ‘Yynxidov Pped (ppros), registrant and 
lessee, 16a =I.G., II?, 1582 118, 122-3 

TipoxAjs, lessee, 23 1 

TipoxrAjs Pavox[....8....]pa: registrant, 16a = 
TGA i582 338 

Tipoxparns Kvda(Onvaev’s or Kvda(vridns), lessee, 
IGS iit, 2634 

Tiuwv, owner of edaphe, 5 17 


‘Yrepeidn[s TAavkizrov KoAAvrt (eds) J, lessee, 10 
—=TI.G., II?, 1585 12-13 

‘Yynxidns (Ppedppuos), father of Txwoxdcidys, 16a 
= I/.G., II?, 1582 118, 123 


[——-], father of registrant [-—] (eos, 15 77 

®a{———], 13 116 

®a.[———], mine operator, 13 75 

$ai[-—-], property owner(?), 25 22 

Paidp[os], 13 94 

[Pai] Spos KaAddiov [S777 (vos) ], registrant, 16a 
==1.G., II’, 1582 180-181; see commentary on 
13 94 

[Pavias] (Sovne’s), father of Govriu[ dys], 20 12 

Pavobeos Ava[i|r[wov Maane’s], registrant and 
lessee, 18 60, [64] 

Pavox[—-——], father of TimoxdrAjs, l6a—IJ.G., 
II?, 1582 135 

Pavdotpatos Tap(y7rrws), registrant and owner 
of workshop, l6a==/.G., II?, 1582 45, 49; 
owner of edaphe [®avolotpdrov T. 20 27; 
father of registrant [®av]oorpdro T. 5 20-21; 
see commentary on 10 

DaiirAros (IhiHev’s), father of PeiSurros, [13 103], 
15 42, [18 70], 20 25 

Peidirros PaiiNov iHevs, registrant and lessee, 
®, Il. 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 46-47, 81; 
[®] e(Surm[os b. IL.] 13 102-3; [PeiSc] wos ®. I, 
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15 42; ®. [®.IL.] 18 70; &.. [1.] 20 25. 
Owner of workshop, ®[e]:[Sirrov] 18 72; 
Be[]immov [Il]ie: 19 8. Owner of edaphe 
and unspecified property, ®[eStrrov I.] 15 
44; [DeiSir|os I. 15 45; [@] e(Surros Tl. 16a = 
I.G., II?, 1582 43; [@]eiSurmos W[ie:] 20 28. 
Father of [Aidfi]Aos, 13 64. See commentary 
on 13 64 

Peidwv Alv]o[iolv Aiéw(veds), registrant, 26 7; 
holder of mortgage on workshop and slaves, 
SIAL LG, WAR 2747 

DepexAjs Onpaxeds, owner of edaphe, [Pep |exAc- 
ovs ®. 19 16; father of Avddwpos, 19 13, 18 

@.[—-—-—], property owner(?), 18 25 

®A[———], property owner(?), 19 21 

®A[———], father of Evppdvup, 5 20 

Pirnpwvidns, owner of slaves used in mines, 
Xenophon de vect. iv, 15 

®idivos, owner of workshop and property, 14 2, 
l6a —1.G., II?, 1582 47, 50 

Bidivos Yovvi(evs), lessee, 1 —= Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 60; father of *Apewias, [5 43-44] 

@idurros, charged with working unregistered 
mines, Hypereides IV, 34 

[Brrori8ns (Aigwveds)], father of Mavoiorparos, 
14 15 

®Alwv, owner of workshop, l6a—I.G., II’, 
1582 95-96, (new reading from the stone) 

BiroxdrAj[s], lessee, 4 5 

[@c]AoxAjs, property owner, 15 11 

Diroxpdrys E’w[vyp(eds)], owner of workshop 
and unspecified property, 5 78, [Broxp]a[7] ns 
E. 18 21; see commentary on 12 4 

Biroxvdyns (’Axapveds), father of *Emxvdys, 32b 
ioe JG, 117, 158853; 4, 8 

Drsppov Meip(aets), property owner, 18 69 

Biroxdpyns (Adidvaios), father of KAedvupos, 16a 
a=J.G., [1?, 1582. 55-56 

pe[———], owner of edaphe, 29 13 


Kulp far cok eo pusinns See elvs, registrant and 
mine operator, 10=1.G., 11251585" 6-7, 11- 
12; see commentary on 5 68 

Xaipéas Aicx[—-——], registrant, 5 68 

Xarpédnpos ‘Ayvot (aos), lessee, 1 = Hesperia, 
xX ppt 1 83 

Xap[———], property owner(?), 12 6 


Xap[——-—], registrant, 20 20 

Xdpys (@opixios), father of lessee, 20 47 

[X]apinyndys (Mapabovnos), father of lessee 
[ass jpAo(s], 19:3 

Xapivos, property owner, l6c—= Hesperia, V, 
pp. 393 ff., 10 302 

Xdppvdos, husband and father of property 
owners, 1 — Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 45, 68, 
79, [X]apptrAo wal[iSwv] 5 4-5 


’Qvnoo[—-—], father of [—--—]oradys, 5 26 
[...]ro[s X]apiprdov M [ap]a6(wvos), lessee, 


193 
[. .4..]uov, property owner, 5 51 


[..°...]s KrnowBio Me[Ar:], lessee, 16b—= Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 2-3 
[..°...]éwv, mine operator, 20 10 


[...7....]ns Soun(ets), father of BizoAepos, 
l6a —I.G., II?, 1582 134 


[...7....]vros, owner of workshop, 18 16 

[Rome A eer ne sats *"EXev(oivos), lessee, 16 
a+ b= Face A col. II 55 

rete n|s Ppedpp(wos), Owner of edaphe, 
13.48 

[%*-]épo Iépu(os), registrant and lessee, 5 73, 
[ioe ee wp |ov IL. 18 22 


[ete nls *Auditpora|[ved's |, owner of edaphe, 7 
=I1.G., II?, 1583 24 


eee Lomas |ns Tapy7rre(os), owner of edaphe, 
20 21-22 
[its wise SO JAov Eire(aios), registrant and 
lessee, 16a = I.G., II”, 1582, 106-7, 112 
| Seseeevs Eee i ]vos Mar [av (eds ] ), lessee, 16a ++ 
b = Face A col. II 74 
(ines oor Sats ]oévov A[---], owner of 
edaphe, 15 50 
[the ote Edo. eo | trov *Adidvai(os), lessee, 5 
ila 
orton. 6 pete. ]Ao[v .]Ao[--—], registrant 
Gi) 5 13st ; 
[eases sate a eee ]rov @vpaird (8s), lessee, 143 
fis mien: BO ai Jov ‘Ada [cet ]s, registrant and 
lessee, 19 3-4, 8-9 - 
eS 16... ]xou Spyrrios, lessee, 1O—= 
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—]a8ous e€ Olov, lessee, 19 37 

—|dvns "Epxu(evs), property owner, 13 24 

—|as @opix (wos), lessee, 2 12 

—|drovs ’Onbev, lessee, 5 87 

—]8ys, owner of furnace (7), 13 57 

—|8ys @coripov & [O[t[o], registrant, 5 47 

—lea...rov [K]oA[Avr(ets)], lessee, 25 25 

—|évov, property owner(?), 20 36 

—]ns Anpo[--—], 113 

—— — ns Arxavoxpa[rovs], lessee, 10 = /.G., Il’, 
1585 14 

[———]|ns Kn¢ia[o]x[A€ovs], lessee, 13 54 

[—--]ns 3¢[r}r7 (vos) ], property owner(?), 13 

158 


ates 
ee 
es 
loae 
lea 
(aes 
oa 
bee 
cs 
[ 


bévns A, 20 57 
(eos $[a—=]; registrant, 15 77 
Acddys, l6a —/.G., II?, 1582 174 
(Tos, property owner(?), 18 32 
KAq[s], 5 60 
—K]Ajs "Apde[tpom (Aber) |, 36 1 
—|«[A Ye Sworpdrov “Apditpo[m(AGev) |, les- 
see, 18 2 
= ere Sov[v(evs)], registrant(?), 2 9 
—|Ajs ‘A[A]ae(vs), registrant, 18 33 
—|Ajs O<i>76(ev), property owner, 19 21 
———]Ajs Sivo [Tla]a[v( (eds) ], lessee, 5 29-30 
| 
sae 


cet 
Fetal 
ed 
ever oy 
Feseote 
[eek] 
ee 


—|paxos, 5 67 
= poxparol[vs], 15 70 


| 


JoxA€ous é& KoA(wvod), lessee, 18 8 
[—-—]oxAci8ov Youn(ets), registrant or lessee, 
35 4 
[---—l]os K[a]AAa[---], WS) alte 
[———]os Kvdid8ov, registrant ( Pe O82 
——-—Jo[s] ’AvapA(vorios), mine operator, 22 10 
—|os Aovotevs, registrant, 9 10 
—los Souw(evs), property owner(?), 14 25 
—-—-o]v ’Ava|[——-—], lessee, 11 10 


[ 
Nos 
ae 
[ 


[---—olv *Ayapv (evs), lessee(?), 15 6 

[---olv Eiwvv (pevs), registrant, 13 36 

[---o]v @yya(uev’s), lessee, 16b = Hesperia, 
V, pp. 393 ff. 10 299 

[——-—]odév, son of ZevoxdAjs, lessee, 14 9 

[---]zeros, owner of edaphe(?), 16a b= 
Face A col. II 58 

[—- -]pdrns Padnpe(vs), owner of workshop, 18 
30 

[-- —|paro[v ic 18 50 

[—--—-—] ys *ArodXwvi[ov(?)], 3 11 

[---]pias Aio[-——], lessee or registrant, 15 32 

[—-——]pos Haav(evs), property owner, 15 20 

[—-——]|s Knducodorov A[ida(Aidqs) J, lessee, 15 23 

[---]s ’"Apuditpora (evs), OWner of edaphe, 7 
wend Gs, 117158304 

——]|s ’Apdurpor76 (ev), registrant, 9 17 

——]s *Ayap(ve’s), 21 29 

——]s ’EAevoi(vos), property owner, 20 23 

——]|s ’Epx[c(ev’s) ], lessee, 5 68 

——]|s Eto[vupedts], 2 20 

— —]s Muppr (voters), lessee (7), 20 30 

——]|s Ilepyaonbev, registrant, 28 8 

— —]|s Sidv[c(os) ], registrant, 5 2 

——]s Sidu(os), property owner(?), 15 10 

——]s Sdyrr(os), property owner, 15 40 

——]|owdys ‘Qvnco[-—-—], 5 26 

——|o[os], property owner, 4 14 

—lorpa{r]ov A[—-—], 135 

wane Tapy|rrvos], registrant, 10—= 
f,GeiP 15385 15 

[———]v..ov IlaAA[nv(evs) ], registrant(?), 12 8 

[--—-—]¢A0s, property owner(?), 10—J.G., 
1585 2 

[—--—]xlov Solun(ets)], 36 4-5 

[—-—]xvAo, 3 13 

[—-—-—J]ov, property owner, 33 1 
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NAMES OF MINES 


Names found on wie (boundary stones), and those mentioned as the boundary of another 
mine are indicated as such. In all other cases the reference is to a mine which was being leased. 
Restorations are only indicated when the identification of name or place is largely dependent on them. 


‘Ayvoo.axov, | = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 50 
’"AOPnvaixev, 5 83; 14 29 
"A. kal ovvtopas "Apditporjat, 32a—=T1.G., II’, 
1587 14-15 


aA | Byon | ow, 5 74 


Ali] yAcaxdy Byonor, 18 4 
*AroAAwviakoyv ’Avaddvorot, 16a = I.G., T1% 1582 
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"A. Lev TH. Adhar Td] BaBweiw[r], 2 13 
°*A. Byonow 5 69-70; 7A. [B.] 10=J.G., II?, 
1585 16 
°A. ev @p [acvpon ( 9 a7 2 
*Aptepiovaxdv, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 51; 
43; l6a—TIJ.G., II?, 1582 124; 20 2, 20, 26: 
34 4-5 
*A. *AvadAvoroi, l6a = J.G., II?, 1582 114 
"A. @adw [ot] ev [Nar], 20 8 
"A. @opixol, 6 9; 18 71; 19 5; 32a=—J.G., II?, 
1587 17; °A. [@.] 29.3; péradAov Kal émikara- 
ropnv °A. @. l6a = I.G., II?, 1582 137 (see 
above commentary on 1b and on 9 4-6) 
°A. ért Opacipon, 16a = I.G., II?, 1582 143, 175- 
7; °A. [émi @paovpor], 13 137 
°A. émt Yovvion, 13 66 
°A. named as boundary of another mine, 10 
ae \s,, 1141585 4; l6a=—=J.(z., 117, 1582, 
38-9, 120; 20 9; 32b=—=J.G., II*, 1588 7, 11 
*A. named on marker (boundary stone), /.G., 
II?, 2634; Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, p. 11, 
number 12. 
*Apynyereiov, A. Oopixoi, | —= Hesperia, X, 1941, 
pp. 14 ff. 1 65-66 
°A. Kat Tas KataTopas Byonow, ibid. 
*A. named as boundary of a mine; ibid. 75-76 
*Aoo [...°...]o[v é]v Map[wvetar], 19 23 
*Adpodicraxov, 8 = 1.G., II?, 1584 2 
°A. [Byonor], 5 44; °A. [Bynono]u, 18 34-35 
"A. érl @pacvpor, 32a —=1.G., I1*, 1587 5-6 
pActeric| ice 2 oe 2), 20'S 
*A. named as boundary of a mine, 8=J.G., 
II?, 1584 12; 19 34 
Acfaxov év Ndawe, 1—= Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 
14 ff., 1 40-41 
Anpntpiaxov, 34 15 
A.[’Apditporjow], 16c = Hesperia, V, 1936, 
pp. 393 ff., 10 300-301; l6a——J.G., 11; 
1582 94 
A. &v Néan, 1 = Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 14 ff., 
1 57 
A. ®opikot, 32a = 1.G., IT’, 1587, 9 
A. named as boundary of a mine, 32a=I.G., 
II?; 1587-3 


72 


Ataxdy éxt Aavpelor, 1 = Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 


14ff., 1 42 


Avovvovaxov, 8 = 1.G., II?, 1584 10; 1léa + b= 
Face A.col. II 57 
A. named as boundary of a mine, 13 10; l6éa 
mo JG., 117) 1582 81 
Avockoupixov *Apdpitporjow, 16a = T1.G., I1?, 1582 
87 
Aipiretcov, 32a —=1.G., II?, 1587 11, see com- 
mentary on 18 18 
“Eppaxoy, 9 18} 19 28; 29 12; 32b==J.G., II?, 
1588 4-5 
‘E. @[opixot], 22 13 
‘E. ért @[pacvpuor], 16a + b= Face A Col. II 
64-65 
‘E. ext Aavpewt, 16a = J.G., IT”, 1582, 64, 78 
‘E. é4 Mapwvéa, 1—= Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 
14 ff., 1 59 
‘E. [eu Puropyd] dav, 20 39 
‘E. named as boundary of a mine, 6 1 
Evdoreov éxit Aavpew, 16a —=T1.G., I1?, 1582 52 
Evdwreov, 21 19 
E. named as boundary of a mine, 7—J.G., 
Tea 583 20 
EiréXeov, On marker of a mine, Ath. Mitt., 
DX UI 1937, pelieNoni 
“Hpaixov @opixoi, 20 18 (cf. ‘Hpwixdv below) 
“Hpwixov: “Hp[wxov| 5 22, ‘Hp[w]xov 14 10 
‘H. *AvadAvoroi, 16a'=I.G., I1?, 1582, 109 
‘H. &y réu AOdor Téu BapBidéur, 16a —=1.G., I1?, 
1582, 57 
‘H. named as boundary of a mine, l6a=—= 
PG looome ome 
[‘H¢a:| orvax [ov], named as boundary of a mine, 
8—=I.G., II?, 1584, 14, see above note 4, 
page 190. 
@eo[——-—], 5 16 
@coyvidevov ért Aavpeior, 1 —= Hesperia, X, 1941, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 61 
coddarov ’A[ pditporjow], 18 66 
K[———] émt So[vvio.], 5 7-8 
K[---], 5 37 
KaAAaioeov, on marker of a mine, W. Peek, 
Attische Inschriften, p. 46, No. 35. (an 
unpublished article designed for the Ath. 
Mitt.) 
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Kepapetkov, 4+ 2 
K. émt Sovviwr éri Opacipor, 1 = Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 14 ff., 1 77-78 
Ki [6a] pwvaxdoy [Bjonor]v, 18 29 
Kryovaxoy Byonow, 10—=J.G., IJ?, 1585, 3 
AaBiaxov ®opixoi, 19 15-16 
[A] dyer, epithet of Anuntpaxov 34 14 
Aevxirreiov émt Sovvior Bhono, 1 = Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 14 ff., 1 82 
A. [B]jo<n>o. 32b—1.G., II?, 1588 13-14 
Noupdaxov : N[v] pax [ov], 38 = 1.G., II*, 1586, 
uf 
N. [Mapovetac], 5 53-54, 14 4 
avw N. ért Sovvion, 4 7 
Tov [rwviaxdv], 16a + b= Face A. col. II 60-61 
TloceSwviaxov, 5 3-4 
II. ’AvadAvorot, 16a = 1.G., I1?, 1582 119-20 
II. @optxot kat Kataropiy eu Piroundddv, 16a = 
REL pee 0-81 
TI. éu Map[wvetar], 2 16-17 
II. év Narn, 1 = Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 14 ff., 


1 47 
II. émt Sovionr, 32b —1.G., II’, 1588 9-10 
IIpoo[...°...] émt @pactipun, l6a—TJ.G., II’, 
1582 161 


TIpooraAriakov, named on marker of a mine, 
PG Ll 2635 
TIvppievov: [IL] vppieov 4 4 
Il. éi Sovvior év Ndwe, 1 = Hesperia, X, 1941, 
pp. 14 ff., 1 63-64 


Snpdxeov, l6a=1.G., IT’, 1582 54, name of 
mine or of sanctuary, see commentary on 
34 

Teuaxov, named as boundary of a mine, l6a 
=I/.G., II?, 1582 59 

ee ] @oprxot, 20 13 

Ddveov *AvapaAvorot, 16a = 1.G., II?, 1582 130 

Pirypovaxdy, named as boundary of a mine, 
16a + b—Face A, Col. II, 65-66; named 
on marker, J.G., II?, 2638 

bp[———], 13 16 

[-—-—] atixov, 12 3 

[—-—] a«ov &v |[---], 25 

[—--——] axov ér[i---—], 24 4 


[—-—] axov éri @[paovpuor], 13 55 

[—--—] axév, named as boundary of a mine, 5 76 
[—-——]euov Byonot, 18 14 

[——-e]vov eri Sovviw, 3 4 


[—-—-] epicxeo[v], 32> —TJ.G., II?, 1588, 2 

[--—-—]axdy 16a + b = Face A col. II 43, 20 49 

[———]vaxov émi @pacvponr, 16a = 1.G., IL’, 1582, 
168-169 

—— —]ixdv év AtA[ du], 2 8 

———]xov, 13 114, 38 —=J.G., II*, 1586, 9 

—--]| priaxov, 2 1 

—-——]vak (dv) xal érixatatouyv Oopixoi, 6 5 

—— —]|v[xov] Mapwveia, 19 19 

---] olakoy, 96 

~=a 


tuxov, 18 9 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 


All place names, including sanctuaries, which appear in the mining texts are listed below. 
Demotics of persons are not included. For those see the list of names arranged by demes. Minor 
restorations and variations in abbreviation are not indicated. 


*Auditpory : 

"A pitpornow (location of mine), 7=1G., 
IT?, 1583 28; 16a == J.G., II?, 1582 86, [94] ; 
l6b=—= Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff, 10 3, 5, 
[300]; 18 45, 49, [56]; 61-62; 32a—J.G., 
II?, 1587 14, 15; ’A[pdirpor:], 18 66; see 
also commentary on 21 18-22 

[’Apditporn|Oev (road from), l6a—J.G., 
II?, 1582 90-91, see above commentary on 16 

*Auditpor (bev) or (jow), 13 79; 18 45-46 


*AvadAvotos : 

*"AvapAvorot (location of mine), 15 37; 16a = 
i.G., I1?, 1582: [99], 108, 157 ko. io 
[’AvapAvo] rot ibid. 101-102 

cis “AvddAvorov (road or gully to), 8=J.G., 
II?, 1584 4; 21 15; es [°A.] 7—=J.G., iL; 
1583 20 

*Apreu[lor]ov: 7d °A. 70 é[v... 8... oly, 5 76-77; 
Byoadyv °A| preuiovov], 18 35-36 
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Aidév: 

év AvA[ Gv] (location of mine), 2 8 

e€ Av[Advos] (road from), 8=J.G., ie 
1584 7 

eis AvAdva (road to), 10 =/.G., II?, 1585 3; 
eis A[vAGva] 5 28; [cis ALA]G[va] 16a = J. 
G., II*, 1582, 80-81, see above commentary 
on 16 

BapBideov (location of mine), é ra. Addor Tax 
BapBidéu. l6a = I1.G., II?, 1582 57; [ev r. X. 
7.| Ba() Bidet [c] 2 13-14; [ev r. A. T.| 
Bap Bidet [or] 5 89 

Byoa: 

Brjonow(v) (location of mine), 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 73, 82-83; 5 [44], 69; 10 — 
Piet tono.8,. 11%) 2915 18% 18.4, 14, 19, 
23; B[jonor] 15 29, 34; [B]yo<ndo. 32b— 
I.G., II?, 1588 13; [Bio] nou 18 6; [Biyon] ow 
5 74; [Bjono]w 18 34; [Brono]v 18 29 

Byoafe (road to), 4 24; 7=J.G., II’, 1583 
26; 10==J.G., II?, 1585 10; l6a—=J.G., 
IT?, 1582 91, [97] ; 16c = Hesperia, V, pp. 
393 ff., 10 [302], see above commentary on 
16; 18 15, 64 68; 296 

Byoaév: Byoa(év) (mines of ) 5. 683 [ ro 
‘Hp |dxAeov [7]6 B. 18 12, ‘HpaxdA[eov 76 B.] 
18 21-22; B. ’A[prepiovov] 18 35-36 

Avovictov : eis ro A., 20 15 

‘“HpdkxXcov 76 Bynoadv: |‘Hp|dxAeov ro B. 18 12, 
“HpdxA[evov 76 B.] 18 21-22 

@dArwos (?): 

®@adwo[i] (location of mine), 20 6 

ért @dA[wov] (gully to), l6a+ b= Face A 
col. II 54-55 

[er ]t @ar[w—-—], ibid. 76-77 

@opikos : 

@opuxot (location of mine), 1 = Hesperia, X, 
pp. 14 f., 165; 64; l6a=J.G., II’, 1582 
46, 70-71, 135, 137-138; 18 70; 19 15; 20 13, 
162 2097 [2 | oga = LG 1, 1587, 9, 175 
@o[pixot] 2 4, 6 9; @[opxoi] 22 13; [@o]pr- 
x[ot] 388 =J.G., II?, 1586 16; [@op]ixot 19 
6; [@opix]ot 4 15 

éx @opixod (road from), 6 [5, 11]; l6a—J.G., 
TI?, 1582. 48, 675 19 s[27];°20 [28] 5°29 [8, 
6]; [é ®op | Kod Zoate 


d 


eis Oopexdy (road to), 20 14; 28 2; eis © | opixor | 
20 55 
@opxiwvy (gully of), 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 
ff., 1 56 
@pdovpos : 
éri @pacipar (location of mine), 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 77; 2 9-10; 11 6; 13 
[138]; l6a-+ b= Face A col. II 63, 67- 
68, 72; l6a = J.G., II?, 1582 140-141, 146-147, 
153-154, 160, 168, 182; 31 2; 32a—J.G., II?, 
1587 5; 35°55 én @pa[ovpor] 16a + b= 
Face A col. II 75, l6a==_J.G., II?, 1582 
177; ért @p[aovpor] 7 = 1.G., II?, 1583 5, 
25 21; ém @[pacdpor.] 13 55, l6a + b= 
Face A col. II 64-65; [ ext @pac|vpor 27 3; 
[eri @pacd] por 16a = 1.G., II?, 1582 142- 
143 
év @p[acvpor( ?)] (location of mine), 37 2 
a6 @pacvuov (road from), 5 35; [dd @pa- 
a|vpov 5 33; [ard Opacd]pov 8 = J.G., II?, 
1584 4 
éxt @pdovpov (road to), 6 11; l6a—J.G., IT’, 
1582.63, [104], 112, 116-117, 128, 1755. ert 
@[paovpov] ibid. 48-49; [éri Opa]ovpov 5 
10, l6a-+-b==Face A col. II 53; [éi 
@pdc|vp[o]y 25 19 
Kepxéwv, Ta Kepxéwv eddy, 16a = 1.G., I]? 1582 
[115], 126 
Aatvpevov (Aavpeov) : 
émi Aavpeior (location of mine), 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 42-43, 52-53, 61; l6a = J.G., 
II?, 1582 52, 63, 64, 78 
ard Aavpeiov (road from), l6a=—/.G., II’, 
1582) 68,5] 104), 428; 32a == [Gale 5387 
21, see commentary on 32; [dad A]avpetov 
15 75; [dard Aa]vpiov 13 76; a[7d Aavp|éov 
16a + b = Face A col. II 53; (gully from) 
&[2d Aavp]éov ibid. 54 
émt Aatvpewov (road to), 5 50-51; l6a = I.G., 
II?, 1582 53-54, 67; 20 41; 25 [18]; 28 12; 
29 5; [ert Aa] vpeov 6 6; [ért Aad] pevov 4 27 
[A]dxeov, epithet of mine or name of sanctu- 
ary 34 14 
AevxdOiov, émt Aevxd@iov (road to), l6a=I.G., 
Pie 1552-134 
M[---], iepov M[---] Par 
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M." a ~o[---], ¢« M." a ~ o[-——] (location 
of mine), 3 2 
Mapoveia : 


Mapwvela: (location of mine), 5 [54]; 14 [4]; 
19 18 
év Mapowvéa (location of mine), 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 59; éu Map [wveiar] 2 17; [e|v 
Map| wveta| 19 23-24 
[dd Ma(?)|pwvetov (road from) 14 19; 15 
[ 25-26 | 
Mapovate (road to) M [a] povage 5 33 
Narn: 
év Nday (Nae) (location of mine), 1 = 
Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 41, 47, 57, 63, 67, 
79; é€v [Naw] 20 8 
[ad] Nazns (gully from), 20 10 
Tlayyasov : eu Hayyaiwe (location of mine), 18 6, 
7; [eu Ila] yyatwr 2 17-18 
Ildvoppos: eis Idroppov (road to), 14 20; 15526 ; 
16b = Hesperia, V, 393 ff., 10 263, see 
above commentary on 16; eis [IIdvopp] ov 


19 17 


Sypdyevov, name of mine or of sanctuary, 16a = 
LGo ill ase4 
Sidepros : 6 Addos 6 Sidepros 16a = deGs, 11%, 1582 
74 
Sxomd : émt Sxomdu (location of mine), 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 41 
Lovvwor : 
ér) Sovvion (location of mine), 1 = Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 ff., 1 44-45, 63, 77, 79, 82; 2 4-5; 
3 4:°4 72°13 08; 147; lg == FG 
1582 41; 16b— Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff, 
10 219: 32b—J.G., II?, 1588 9, 18; exi 
So[vvior] 5 6-7; [ert Zovvé]ox 13 87 
émt Sov[wov] (road to), 5 35-36; 19 [26] 
‘Yrotpayav : é€ “Yrotpayavos (road from), 16a = 
I.G., 11%, 1582 53, see commentary on 16 
Piropnrid8av : eu PropydASSv (location of mine), 
16a = 1.G., II?, 1582 71; 20 44; [és Biropy- 
d] Wav 20 40 
[- = —]apdapytres ~ 
[—-——Japdapyr [rds] 36 2-3 


[- a a] poapnttos 20 45 > 


SIGNIFICANT WORDS 


ayw: ayovoa, [9 14], 20 51 

axp|[o7ods |, 5 42-43; dxpomwoAa, 14 41 

éXioxopa: dddvtos, 13 129-130 

dpaéixds: dpaéuyn, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 
55-56 

dvacdéipov, passim, see chart; avacdéma, 32a = 
7,GpAl se 1as7 13 

dvetp.: avivros (variously abbreviated), passim 

avtpov, 19 19 

aéia, [16f 4] 

aroypadw: améypayev, 14 47, [16d 5]; [16e 7]; 
ameypawarto, passim, see chart; deypawavro, 
l6a = /.G., II*, 1582 60 

drodidwju: arédovt0, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 
1 6, 34 2; dréduxev, 16e 3 

apyew ? Npynkos, 5 84 

dpxwv : dpxovtos, | == Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 1, 
13 [3, 7, 30, 131], l6a==J.G., II?, 1582 76, 79, 
[83-84], 195, [10], 14, [24 1], [34 1], [37 4]; 
dpyo: 16a I.G., II?, 1582 62-63, 18 [20, 
61], 67 

dorikds : dotixy, 4 24, 16a —=I.G., II’, 1582 116 


atparos, 9 14, [20 50] 

Boppabev (variously abbreviated), passim 

yetrov (variously abbreviated), passim 

yuv"n: yuvaikos, 1 = Hesperia, x pp. 146. 
68, 69 

Snpidmparos : Snporpata, [24 1] 

Snpoctos : Sypooiwr, 7 =I.G., II?, 1583 [39], 14 
40, 16f 5-6 

dixa[ ornprov |, 14 45-46, [16d 3] 

a= 1G, 1191583 Fania 

dpaxpn : dpaxpas, 16f 5 


Soxéw: edokev, 


dvw: dvouévov (variously abbreviated), passim 

ESapos: édady, 6 [6], 10, 9 7, l6a=—/.G., IT’, 
1582 [115-116], [121-122], 126, 16b— Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 [7-8], 8, 9, 18 [57], 
63, [21 22], 25 23, 28 11, [29 7], 32b—=J.G., 
II*, 1588 15, 16; &adeow, passim 

ciohépw : eionvevxe, 16a = 1.G., II*, 1582 77, [84], 
18 18-19, 19 4, [15], 37 3, see commentary on 
13 8 


exypadw : éexyeypappevov, 14 40 
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éverioxnppa, 7 = 1.G., I1?, 1583 40, [17 3-4] 

evertokymropar: [everiox| Hato, 17 4-5 

evoetArAw : évopeiAcoOar, 16e 5-6, [17 6-7] 

eEaywy7y, 28 4 

efovrAn: e€ovras, 16e 4 

erikatatouy: éemikatatounv, 6 5, 14; l6a—J .G., 
IT?, 1582 137, 16a + b= Face A col. II [50- 
51] 

epydlopar: épydferar, 4 25, [20 9, 24, 56], 28 6; 
npyatero, 10 = 1.G., I1?, 1585 [4], 11, 13 27-28, 
[51, 75], 18 7, [53-54], 22 10, 32a == J.G., II, 
1587 8, 38 = 1.G., II*, 1586 4; jpydcaro, 4 8, 
[13 20], 16a =J.G., II?, 1582 98; eipyafpevor, 
l6a = J.G., II?, 1582 79 

épydoipos: épyaoiwov (variously abbreviated), 13 
[4], 8, l6a==J.G., II?, 1582 64, 77, 18 19, 60- 
61, 65-66, 19 4, [11, 15], 20 7, [37 4] ; épydoupa, 
l6a = IJ.G., II?, 1582 60-61, 34 12 

épyaornpiov: 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 55, 75; 
49, 10, 12; 5 28, [34, 57], 70-71, 72, 78, 79, [86], 
98; 7==1.G., II?, 1583 [25], 27; 8=<=I.G., 
II?, 1584 5, 6; 9 153-12 7; 13 [25,-43, 45, 52, 
53], 112; 14 2, [7], 12, 13, 20, [21], 26, 27, [31]; 
15 17, [22, 35, 74]; 16a + b= Face A col. IT 
[5, 52], 66, [70, 74]; l6a—J.G., II?, 1582 49- 
50, 55, 58, 65-66, 73, [82, 89-90], 96, [96-97], 103, 
126-127, 132, 133, 157-158, 162-163, 178, 179-180, 
184; 16b = Hesperia, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 [2]; 
18 [2], 11, 16, 30-31, [35, 72] ; 198; 20 4, [10], 
12, [45, 45-46]; 21 27-28; 24 7; 25 14; 26 5; 
32a =—=I.G., II?, 1587 7; 38 == I.G., II’, 1586 
13 

jAwos : HAlov, passim 

Ouydrnp : Ovydrnp, 3 13; Ovyarépa, 14 50 

tepov, 2 7 

immoa[racov(?)], 14 49-50 

xaworopia, 28 5-6, 33 2, 35 3; Kaworopiay, 32a = 
1.G., I? 1587 5-6, 38 = 1.G., II’, 1586 [1, 8], 
Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, pp. 11-12, Nos. 12 
and 13 

xadéw : kadovpevos 32a = PG 1 587-4, [6-7] ; 
xaAdoupévn, ibid. 9; Kadovpevov 401d. .ft], “115 
xadovpeva, 9 7, 21 16 

xdpuvos, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 54, 5 85, 
[i5e As, 57) 192s, 32p == 1.G., 11?, 1588 '6; 
xapivov I.G., IT? 2750 


katatouy, 2 [18-19], 5 75-76; xatatopyv, 16a = 
I.G., I1?, 1582 70; xataropds, 1 == Hesperia, 
X, pp. 14 f£., 1 53, 72 

KAntnp: K(Anrhpes) or «(Antipe), [14 41], 16d 1 

kupwrys, 14 46, [16d 4] 

Addos, 10 = I.G., II?, 1585 11, 13 19, 15 31, 16a 
= I1,G., II?, 1582 74, 131, 22 14, 24 6; Addu, 
[218 }57o516.0| 9.69 |5 Oa == 1.Gr 11201582757 

pépos: pépn, 14 42 

pétadAov, passim as mine being leased ; named as 
boundary of a mine, [6 1], 7==J.G., II’, 
1583 19, 21, 8==J.G., II?, 1584 [12, 14], 10 
= J.G., II?, 1585 4, [13 10, 75], l6a+ b—= 
Face A col. II [66], l6a=J.G., II?, 1582 
[39, 43-44], 58, 59, [81], 98, 120, 121, [185], [18 
53], 19 34, 209, [24], 56, 32b = J.G., II? 1588 
[1], 2, 7, 12; peraddov, 5 75-76; péraddra, 1 = 
Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 40, [24 1], 34 2, 371 

vorobev (variously abbreviated), passim 

680s, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 55, 4 16, [24, 
27, 30], 5 [10], 27, [33], 35, 50, [6 5, 10-11], 
7 =1.G., II?, 1583 26, 8 = 1.G., IT’, 1584 [4], 
%, 10 == I.G., I]?, 1585 [2], 10, 11 9, 13 [76, 
110], 145, [14 19, 33], [15 25, 75], l6a-+ b= 
Face A col. II [53], 16a == J.G., II?, 1582 48, 
53, 66, 68, [80, 90], 104, [109], 111, 116, 116, 128, 
[133, 174-175], 16b = Hesperia, V, pp. 393 f£., 
10 [262, 302], 18 15, [25], 64, 68, 19 7, [17], 
25, 20 14, [14-15, 18, 28, 41], 55, [24 7], 25 
[18, 19], 30, 26 9, [28 1, 9, 11], [29 5, 6], 
32a = 1.G., II?, 1587 16, 16, [21], 32b == J.G., 
II?, 1588 11 

oixta 1 —= Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 75, 16f 3, 
18 10, [24-25], 20 12; oixiav, 14 48, 16d [6] 

Spos, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 44 

ddrioxdvo: [6] pdrciv, 16e 2; &PAnKOTOs, 7 =I.G., 
11271583 [39] 

mais: waides, 19, 12; waiSuv, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 45, 79-80, [5 4-5], [19 12], 28 8-9, [11], 
29 4, [8] . 

maAdaibv passim, see chart 

mavtaxobev, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14, thos le4i 19 
21 

mepiBodos, 16a = eGov ll27 1os2.65 

mépvnpt: érpabn, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff. 1 40, 
[14 44], [37 1]; mpabevra, 24 1 
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moAts : woAe, 14 42 

mputaveia: mpuravelas, 14 45, l6a = 1.G., II?, 1582 
62, 32a = I.G., II?, 1587 10, 34 3, [11], [37 2] 

mpvravis: mputavewv, [16d 4] 

mipyos, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 74 

moAntys: roAnral, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 
45 (24:1) ,-34 2 

pew: péovoa 20 10 

oxomid: oxomat, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 41 

atnAn: ornAns, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 47- 
48, 50, 51, 61, 82, [13 3, 6, 30], 16a = J.G., II?, 
1582 62, 72, [75], 18 [19-20], 61, [66], [19 5, 
10, 14], 20 8, [34 13], [37 4]; ornAny, passim ; 
ormddv, 16a = J.G., II?, 1582 61 

ovvtopn : owropds, 32a = I.G., I1?, 1587 15 

réApa, 16a + b = Face A col. II 59 

tén[evos], 16d 7 

ryan, 14 21, [27-28], 42, 15 36, [41, 47]; repas, 
14 44 

[ri] unpa 16e 3 

tdwp: [b]8aros, 28 4 


pedrrAed’s, 16a = 1.G., IT®, 1582 53 

hépw: pépovaa, passim 

xapddpa, 1—= Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 56, [3 
7-8], 5 56, 7 =1.G., II?, 1583 3, 20, 8 =I1.G., 
II?, 1584 [16], [9 13-14], 13 26, 167, 14 6, 16a 
+ b= Face A col. II 37, 54, 16a = J.G., II’, 
1582 39, 40, [110], 123, 19 29-30, 20 10, 35, 52, 
[21 15], 32a = J.G., II?, 1587 9 

xejwa: [x] pypara, 2 14-15 

xenparilo: [xp] npatioa, 13 126 

xwptov, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 62, 68, 70, 
[4 14], 5 [9], 9, [55], 71, [13 44], [14 5, 48], 
l6a == 1.G., II?, 1582 [48], 50, 16b = Hes- 
peria, V, pp. 393 ff., 10 [302], 16e 4-5, 8, 19 
21, [20 5, 5, 19, 50], [25 29], 29 8-9, 33 1; 
xopior 16e 6; xwpia, 1 = Hesperia, X, pp. 
14 ff., 1 43, 9 8, 14 19, l6a—J.G., II?, 1582 
75, 20 11; xwpiwv, 13 123; xwpios, 1 = Hes- 
peria, X, pp. 14 ff., 1 67-68 

avntns, passim 
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EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1949 
(PLATES 98-107) 


HE fourteenth season of exploration conducted by the American School of 

Classical Studies in the Athenian Agora will be memorable chiefly as having 
witnessed the actual beginning of work on the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos 
to house the finds from the excavation. Less spectacular but no less essential to the 
completion of the enterprise was the progress made in the systematic final exploration 
of the vast area opened up hastily in the 30’s; such work this year was confined to the 
area to the west of the Areopagus. Apart from the field work, steady progress was 
made in the study and publication of material brought to light in earlier campaigns, 
and the mechanics of study were greatly eased by the reorganization of the records 
both in Athens and in Princeton. 

This season, as ever, the undertaking in the Agora is indebted to the officials of 
the School for their active interest on its behalf. A particular obligation must be 
acknowledged to Professor Carl W. Blegen who during his directorship in 1948-49 
conducted the negotiations that have begun to make a reality of the long dreamed-of 
Agora Museum and who also, both in Washington and Athens, smoothed the way 
for the program of Fulbright fellowships that has already so vitally affected the work 
in the Agora as in other departments of the School’s activities. 

We owe much also to the skill and devotion of our Greek technical staff. Mr. 
Sophokles Lekkas, our chief foreman, to name but one, has shown amazing energy 
and ingenuity in mastering the technical problems raised by the work on the Stoa of 
Attalos. 

Field work was directed by Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Mr. Rodney S. Young, and 
Miss Margaret Crosby, for lesser periods by Mr. G. Roger Edwards, Mrs. Evelyn Lord 
Smithson, and Miss Evelyn B. Harrison. I am again indebted to Mr. Vanderpool 
for assuming charge of the Agora during my absences in America. Mr. John 
Travlos as Architect of the School’s Excavations devoted practically the whole of his 
time to the Agora and above all to the Stoa of Attalos, concerning himself with the 
solution of the many problems that were still outstanding regarding the original design 
of the building and beginning to grapple with the practical problems of the reconstruc- 
tion. Miss Marian Welker as staff artist completed a set of rendered drawings and 
water colors of the Odeion and many drawings of vases for various studies by 
members of the staff. 

We are once more deeply indebted to Miss M. Alison Frantz who has again given 
freely of her time and skill to attend to our photographic needs. In addition to the 
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routine work, she has this year completed the photography of all the sculpture of the 
Hephaisteion, both the friezes on the building and the recently identified pedimental 
figures. It is hoped that these photographs together with a brief text may soon be 
incorporated in a book on the temple. Another part of the season’s photographic 
program was the making of 300 color transparencies for lantern slides. 

Miss Lucy Talcott as the one in charge of the records and museum has welcomed 
back to the Agora all the material that was cased and sent for safekeeping to the 
National Museum on the outbreak of World War II. As many of the objects as could 
be accommodated in the now crowded temporary museum were again put on display. 
No damage whatever was suffered by these objects, among them a number of fragile 
ivories, during their long incarceration, for which happy outcome we are indebted 
to the generosity with which the authorities of the National Museum placed some of 
their best storage room at our disposal. Miss Talcott in the course of the year has 
also seen to the labelling and more convenient classification of the many thousands of 
photographs in the Agora files so that they can now be used with ease either by 
members of the staff or by visitors. In this undertaking she has had the assistance of 
Mrs. Evelyn Lord Smithson, Miss Evelyn Harrison, Miss Ellen Kohler, and Miss 
Marian Jenkins, all first-year members of the School in Athens. At the same time a 
duplicate set of photographs was put in order by my assistant, Mrs. Robert France, 
in the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton. 

Mr. G. Roger Edwards has worked steadily throughout the year on his study of 
the Hellenistic pottery from the Agora. After establishing the line of development in 
the first century B. c., at present a blind spot, Mr. Edwards plans to present a synoptic 
view of the great mass of material by categories as a final publication in this 
department. 

Miss Virginia R. Grace, a fellow of the School in the spring of 1949, spent much 
of her time at the Agora throughout the calendar year 1949, bringing up to date the 
sorting and reading of stamped amphora handles in the Agora collections. Miss Grace, 
with her trained Greek assistants, has also worked systematically through the collection 
in the National Museum in Athens which, although largely undocumented, provides 
a great body of comparative material. Between Agora and National Museum Miss 
Grace reports that in the course of the year she has sorted some 20,000 handles and 
read and tabulated some 6,000. 

The Agora has profited greatly from the services of Fulbright fellows. Of the 
group of senior research fellows appointed for the academic year 1948-49, six (the 
Misses Lucy Talcott, Margaret Crosby, Marian Welker, and Messrs. Eugene Vander- 
pool, Rodney S. Young, G. Roger Edwards) elected to devote the year to various 
aspects of work in the Agora, while Mr. John Travlos received a grant-in-aid to enable 
him to visit other archaeological sites in Greece for purposes of comparative study. For 
the year 1949-50 five of these senior appointments were renewed for the continuation 
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of studies in the Agora: (the Misses Talcott, Crosby, Welker, and Messrs. Vander- 
pool, Edwards) while Miss Grace, appointed for the first time for 1949-50, included 
the further study of the Agora material within the scope of her all-embracing pursuit 
of the stamped wine jar. Of the pre-doctoral fellows appointed for the year 1949-50, 
Miss Evelyn Harrison has undertaken the study of the portrait sculpture in the Agora 
collection and Mrs. Evelyn Smithson is engaged on the study of a series of groups of 
Protogeometric pottery which promises to make much firmer our notions of the 
development of the style. 

Such appointments as these would appear to satisfy the ideals underlying the 
Fulbright program inasmuch as they provide able students with new and interesting 
material as a basis for research which may be carried on under the auspices of an 
established American institution but in circumstances ideally suited to enable the 
student to come to know the Greek people of many classes by actually working with 
them. 

We have again to acknowledge valuable assistance from many volunteers. Mr. 
Gorham P. Stevens is not only ever willing to give us the benefit of his long and wide 
experience, but he has also undertaken to work out a number of our architectural 
problems, his papers on which will continue to appear in Hesperia from time to time. 
Until her departure from Athens with her husband in mid January of 1949, Mrs. 
Clayton Whipple continued to spend many hours each week over her drawing board 
in the Excavation House; her initials on the drawings now appearing in articles in 
Hesperia will testify to the variety and the volume of her contributions. For many 
months Mr. Evan Jenkins assisted with the mechanics of excavation procedure both 
indoors and outside. Among the Greek students of Classics from the University of 
Athens who have gained practical experience while assisting with the work of con- 
servation and recording, particular mention may be made this season of Miss Maria 
Komi. 

Talent and willing effort would avail little in this enterprise were money not 
available to pay the Greek workmen and technicians and to keep the Excavation 
House running. In these years when the American dollar goes less far in Greece than 
ever before in the School’s history we are particularly indebted to those friends whose 
financial contributions have made possible the continuance of the work. Among such 
benefactors this season have been Miss Margaret Crosby, Mr. John Crosby, Mrs. 
Lyndon M. King, Miss Lucy Talcott, and Mr. Rodney S. Young. 

We record with regret the departure this year of two staff members of long 
standing: Miss Margaret Thompson and Mr. Rodney S. Young. The years 1937 to 
1940 Miss Thompson, working in close collaboration with Mrs. T. L. Shear, devoted 
to the cleaning, classification and study of the Agora coins. During the War she 
rendered distinguished service in the Greek War Relief Association. On returning 
to the School in 1947, her first assignment was the editing of the documentary film, 
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Triumph over Time. In the course of 1948-49 she completed the cleaning and classi- 
fication of the Agora coins and thereafter accepted an appointment with the American 
Numismatic Society. A series of substantial articles in Hesperia attest the quality of 
Miss Thompson’s scholarship and sharpen our regret that means were not available 
to enable her to assist to the end with the publication of this important department of 
the results of the excavation. 

Mr. Rodney S. Young’s appointment as an Agora Fellow ran from 1934 to 1940 
and from 1946 to 1949; the gap was filled by wartime service in Greece, Washington 
and the Near East and by a term with U.N.R.R.A., Greece. Although in all his years 
of excavating he never worked actually in the Agora, having supervised the explora- 
tion of the slopes of Kolonos Agoraios, the Hill of the Nymphs, and the Areopagus, he 
brought to light a tremendous amount of evidence for the study of the private and 
industrial life that impinged so closely on the public square and of the burial habits 
of the Athenians. Much of this material will be presented in a report now ready for 
the press. His own special studies have dealt chiefly with the eighth and seventh 
centuries B. c. and they have done much to make intelligible this prologue to Athenian 
art and way of life in the classical period. The best wishes of his colleagues go with 
him to his new appointment in the University of Pennsylvania and the University 
Museum and also in his endeavor to track out some of the sources of eastern influence 
on early Greece in his incipient excavations at Gordion. 


Lite TORR eA ALS 


The decision having been taken to start rebuilding the Stoa of Attalos to house 
the Agora Museum, operations were begun on April 4, 1949, and were continued, 
with some interruptions, throughout the calendar year.* The practical advantages and 
the archaeological interest of the project are self-evident. Another aspect of the matter 
is the fact that the great building rising again in the middle of Athens will undoubtedly 
attract the attention of visitors to the city. As the source of a potential increment to 
the touristic resources of Greece the project has been included in the program initiated 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration for the rehabilitation of museums and 
archaeological sites in Greece and hence is receiving some financial support in its 
initial phases under the Marshall Plan. Inasmuch as the program is administered 
by the Greek Government, the American School of Classical Studies has agreed to 
carry out the work for the Greek Ministry of Education and in doing so enjoys the 
invaluable benefit of the skill and long experience of Professor A. Orlandos, head both 
of the Archaeological Service and of the Department of Restorations. Mr. John 
Travlos, Architect of the School’s Excavations and an old pupil of Professor Orlandos, 


*Cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 226-229; Archaeology, II, 1949, pp. 124 ff. 
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has been designated as supervising architect. The field work is directed by Mr. Eugene 
Vanderpool on whose preliminary reports I have drawn freely in the following 
account. 

The first task in connection with the project was to clear the area of the building 
of the many hundreds of loose lying ancient blocks, some from the Stoa itself, others 
brought to the spot by the builders of the “ Valerian Wall” in the third century after 
Christ and left near by when that wall was largely dismantled by the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society in their excavations of last century (Pl. 98a). The last remnant of 
this fortification within the area of the Stoa has now been removed, viz., the lowest 
courses of a rectangular tower at the middle of the building and scattered blocks from 
the bottom of the curtain wall throughout the length of the Stoa (Pl. 99a). » 


From this material much supplementary evidence has been gathered for establish- 
ing the original scheme of the building. It is now clear, for instance, that the series 
of Pergamene capitals previously assigned to an inner colonnade on the ground floor 
must derive rather from a corresponding colonnade on the upper floor, making way 
on the ground floor for orthodox Ionic capitals of which fragments survive. A series 
of Ionic frieze blocks is now available to replace the triglyph and metope frieze restored 
by Richard Bohn in the upper exterior order. 

Additional evidence for the restoration of the Stoa has been gathered by John 
Travlos from two early drawings, one made by Edward Dodwell early in the nine- 
teenth century (Pl. 99b),? the other, in the Gennadeion Library, a water-color by an 
unknown artist to be dated apparently about 1785. Both drawings show the north 
end of the building in a much more complete state than the present. They establish 
two points of great importance, first that the end of the Stoa was finished with a 
gable and secondly that the gable end was broken near the middle by an opening 
enframed with pilasters, presumably for the lighting of the stair well. 

The rectangular foundation that juts forward from the front of the terrace of 
the Stoa near its mid point and that was previously restored as a stairway leading 
from the square up to the terrace (Pl. 98a, right centre), is now seen, on being cleared, 
to be much too massive and too broad for this purpose; it is to be regarded rather as 
the underpinning for the pedestal of a bronze quadriga, most of the Hymettian marble 
blocks for which had been reused in the near by tower of the “ Valerian Wall,” among 
them several from the topmost course with holes in their tops for securing the horses’ 
feet. An inscription carved on the blocks of the pedestal records a dedication to the 
Emperor Tiberius. Inasmuch, however, as the foundation is certainly contemporary 
with the Stoa and the scheme of the pedestal is very similar to that of the “ Monument 
of Agrippa ” in front of the Propylaia, we may hypothecate that the monument origin- 


2 Views and Descriptions of Cyclopian, or, Pelasgic Remains in Greece and Italy, London, 1834, 
ply 7/t. 
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ally honored the Pergamene dynasty and was subsequently converted to the glory of 
the emperor, a history paralleled by that of the “ Monument of Agrippa.” * 

The quadriga was only one of a whole series of monuments that employed the 
terrace wall of the Stoa as a background, particularly toward the north where the 
falling terrain called for a greater height of wall. Most of these monuments are now 
represented only by the lowest foundations of their pedestals, but one of those from the 
extreme north end of the series has fared better. The pedestal in this case consisted of 
an unfluted column of Hymettian marble, four drums of which were found by the 
excavators in 1936 lying as they had fallen in the late third century after Christ (PI. 
100a andc). Since both the upper and the lower half-rounds are preserved and since 
the intermediate joints bear mason’s marks (alpha, beta, gamma, starting from the 
top), the four drums clearly comprise the whole shaft; they indicate a total height of 
7.19 m., a lower diameter of ca. 0.88 m. and upper diameter of ca. 0.75 m. We may 
assume that the column, like those above the Theatre of Dionysos, was crowned by a 
Corinthian capital, but, whereas the columns by the theatre supported tripods, ours pre- 
sumably carried a statue. On the lowest drum is inscribed the dedication by the 
people in honor of Quintus Lutatius, son of Quintus (?).4. The man honored is 
perhaps to be identified with the well-known Quintus Lutatius Catulus, son of Quintus, 
who was a supporter of Sulla and is conjectured to have accompanied Sulla to Greece.” 
Consul in 78 8. c. and one of the judges at the trial of Verres in 70 B. c., he died in 
61 z.c. The lettering, with its modest apices and semicursive curves, is readily 
paralleled in the second quarter of the first century B. Cc. 

The clearing of the Stoa has led to the resurrection of an inscribed marble statue 
base long known only through the published text (/.G., II*, 3781): “ Karneades of 
Azenia, a dedication by Attalos and Ariarathes of Sypalettos.” The inscription occurs 
on the front of a plinth of Hymettian marble, in the top of which are dowel holes 
for securing a seated bronze statue. The subject, Karneades, is familiar as the founder 
and head of the New Academy and as the leading philosopher of Athens through much 
of the second century B. c. Attalos and Ariarathes had sat at his feet as young men. 
Later, and in all likelihood after the completion of the Stoa, which would also mean 
after they had mounted the thrones of Pergamon (159 B. c.) and of Cappadocia (162 
B.C.) respectively, the princes dedicated the statue, modestly inscribing themselves 


® Part of the inscription appears in the Corpus as J. G., I1°, 4209, based on readings by Fauvel 
and others of his time. The block seen by Fauvel, but not subsequently known to the editors of 
the Corpus, has come to light again, and a second block preserving the ends of several of the lines 
has also come out of the great heap of tumbled marbles. A study of the monument is being prepared 
by Eugene Vanderpool and John Travlos. 

**O Simos | Koivrov Avrdtiov | Koivt (vacat). Inventory no. I 3948. Height of letters, 0.032 m. 
It is curious that the inscription should have been left incomplete. Was it perhaps inscribed in full 
on the pedestal of the monument ? 

> Miinzer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, R. E., XIII, 2, cols. 2082 ff. 
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as (adopted) citizens of Athens. The two men were related to one another through 
Queen Stratonike who was sister to Ariarathes and wife first to Eumenes the brother 
of Attalos and then to Attalos himself. The queen has been tentatively recognized in 
a pial marble statue found in the “ Valerian Wall” to the south of the Stoa in 
1933.° A statue of Karneades, perhaps this one, was well-known in antiquity and is 
referred to by Cicero in his de Finibus, v. 2." 

Many of the marbles deriving from the Stoa and subsequently reused in the 
“Valerian Wall” were found in a very fresh condition, especially those in the founda- 
tions of the wall that have lain underground since the third century after Christ. A 
number of these marbles show unmistakable traces of burning which must, of course, 
have occurred before the blocks were set in the “ Valerian Wall” and which may, 
therefore, be associated with the Herulian sack of A. p. 267. This is the first positive 
indication that the Stoa shared the fate of the other buildings of the Agora on that 
occasion. We may suppose that the great building lay in a semi-ruinous state for a 
few years between A.D. 267 and the time of building of the “ Valerian Wall.” To this 
interval may be ascribed the rude outline of a man’s head scratched on the inner face 
of an orthostate in the south end of the building at a point where it must soon there- 
after have been covered by the “ Valerian Wall” (Pl. 100b). 

Apart from the Stoa of Attalos itself, several other buildings of the Agora have 
profited from the careful sorting of the great mass of blocks in the area. Many 
fragmentary marbles from the Odeion have come to light, and at least two wall blocks 
from the Temple of Ares, one of them furnishing the valuable evidence that this 
temple, like the sister Temple of Hephaistos, had the vertical joints of its walls leaded 
through narrow channels cut in the anathyrosis. The greatest gain, however, has 
accrued to the Middle Stoa. In view of the proximity of the two buildings it was 
natural that much material from the Middle Stoa should have been used in that section 
of the “ Valerian Wall ” built over the ruins of the Stoa of Attalos. Prominent among 
the newly recovered members are several dozen drums from unfluted poros columns 
sdentical with those of the Middle Stoa that remain in situ at the east end of the build- 
ing, a number of architrave and frieze blocks, and fragments from the crowning 
member of the screen wall that joined the interior columns of the Middle Stoa. 

In order to check the condition of the ancient foundations before rebuilding began 
and also to learn as much as possible about the pre-Stoa history of the area, it was 
decided to remove much of the ancient earth filling from within the limits of the 
building (Pls. 98b, 101). This exploration has now been completed in the terrace 


6 T. L. Shear, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 385 ff. 

7 The dowel holes show that the statue was certainly of bronze and that the left foot was 
slightly advanced. Hence there can be no direct connection between this base and the marble statue 
in the Metropolitan Museum signed by Zeuxis and tentatively identified as of Karneades. Cf. K. 
Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, Basel, 1943, p. 146. 
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throughout its whole length and in the colonnade over the section that lay in front 
of the originally planned 18 shops. In a pre-War season the tenth shop from the 
south had been excavated to permit the examination of pre-Stoa foundations and for 
the same reason the third shop from the north had been opened up and left exposed 
by the Greek Archaeological Service. It seems not worthwhile to remove the deep 
earth filling from within the narrow confines of the remaining shops nor from the area 
of the colonnade in front of the three northernmost shops that were added to the 
original plan during construction. 

Instead of refilling the vast cavity now opened up beneath the level of the Stoa 
floor and within the terrace it is proposed to cover these areas with a concrete slab 
and thus secure spacious basement storerooms at comparatively little cost. The levels 
should permit of this over approximately one-third of the length of the colonnade and 
over a slightly larger proportion of the terrace. 

From an archaeological point of view the exploration beneath the Stoa has been 
highly rewarding. The excavation revealed that many of the blocks now missing from 
the foundations beneath the front steps and the interior columns had been removed 
in the 10th or 11th century. The resulting holes were refilled with earth on top of 
which, near the middle of the colonnade, was built a house of which some ruins 
survived. In the 13th or 14th century a large section of the “ Valerian Wall ” tumbled 
westward in the north part of the Stoa and the house was abandoned. Through a 
close study of the pottery and coins it may be possible to relate these events with 
some known episode in the stormy history of mediaeval Athens. 

The vast mass of earth filling brought in by the Stoa builders has yielded a goodly 
quantity of pottery and terracotta figurines and, since the lower limit of Attalos’ reign 
(159-138 B. c.) may be taken as a terminus ante quem for their deposition, they pro- 
vide valuable evidence for the chronology of the minor arts in the Hellenistic period. 

Beneath the colonnade of the Stoa in front of the eighth and ninth shops from the 
south lie the ruins of an earlier building that was demolished to make way for the 
Stoa (Fig. 1). As yet only a suite of two rooms has been exposed, but the north and 
south foundations continue both eastward and westward into unexplored areas. The 
foundations of the building and a wall socle 1% feet high are of rubble stone work, 
the upper walls of sun-dried brick. Although no direct evidence is yet available for 
its identification, the comparatively substantial construction indicates that it was public 
rather than private and the fact that it was superseded by the Stoa of Attalos would 
suggest some commercial function. Since pottery from beneath the floor of the 
building fixes the date of its construction within the first half of the second century, 
the building had had but a short life when it was demolished by the builders of the 
Stoa ca. 150 B. c. 

The construction of the building just described presupposes the previous dis- 
mantling of a still earlier structure the empty foundation trenches of which were over- 
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Fig. 1. East Side of the Athenian Agora 


laid by the north foundation of the immediate predecessor of the Stoa of Attalos 
(Fig. 1). This earlier structure had already been partially exposed in pre-War 
seasons of excavation.* Its foundations lie for the most part beneath the north 
half of the Stoa of Attalos, its floor level ca. 3.40 m. below that of the colonnade of 
the Stoa. The building consists essentially of a great square courtyard, ca. 39 metres 
to the side, surrounded on all four sides by a colonnade ca. 9.50 metres wide. No 
trace has yet appeared of closed rooms back of the colonnade. The floor of the court 
was carefully prepared of brown clay and was given a gentle pitch toward the north 


8 Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 354; VIII, 1939, p. 213. 
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so that the drainage from it might be carried beneath the north colonnade by means of 
two tunnels walled, roofed, and floored with heavy poros blocks.’ The lower founda- 
tions of the building are of conglomerate, its euthynteria of hard gray poros. bite 
materials and workmanship of the building, as also the pottery found beneath its 
floor, indicate a date in the late fourth or early third century B. Cc. 

It will be observed on the plan (Fig. 1) that the square building differs radically 
in orientation from the Stoa of Attalos. The line of the north side of the earlier 
building was undoubtedly given by the street that came in from the Dipylon and 
bordered the north side of the square. The importance and the persistence of this line 
is further illustrated by the fact that it also fixed the northern limit of the Stoa of 
Attalos and even in the late third century after Christ the “‘ Valerian Wall ” was laid 
down on the foundation of the north wall of the square building to the east of the 
Stoa. That same ancient road must have led eastward to the Library of Hadrian and 
may be supposed to underlie the modern Hadrian Street, one of the principal thorough- 
fares in this part of modern Athens. 

We have as yet no certain clue to the identification of the square building. The 
two most likely possibilities are a gymnasium or a market building. In favor of the 
former is the approximation of the building in the size of its courtyard to such 
gymnasia as those of Olympia, Epidauros, and Priene. The carefully prepared floor 
of our building would also be appropriate to a gymnasium, for detailed instructions 
regarding the maintenance of the floors in the gymnasia of Delphi and Delos are 
preserved in the inscriptions.”° 

It might be argued, moreover, that the square building of the fourth century B. c. 
was replaced after the erection of the Stoa of Attalos by the Gymnasium of Ptolemy 
which was referred to by Pausanias (I, 17, 2) on leaving the Agora (presumably 
through its east side) as “ not far distant from the Agora.” There is no direct evidence 
as to which of the Ptolemies gave his name to this gymnasium, but the collation of a 
number of indications would point to Ptolemy Philometor (181-145 B. c.). The first 
certain mention of the gymnasium occurs in an inscription of 122/1 B. c.™ and it is 
mentioned again in two other inscriptions of the next century.” A mutilated passage 
in Apollodoros probably mentions the Ptolemaion and, with reference to the years 
just after the middle of the second century B. c., seems to speak of the opening of 
schools there for athletes." About the middle of the second century s. c. Athens 
conferred signal honors on one of the Ptolemies, probably Philometor ; a bronze statue 
of him was to be set up on the Acropolis so that the honors paid him might be evident 


* The eastern of these two drains is the “ fountain beneath the Stoa of Attalos” of W. Judeich, 
Topographie von Athen*, Munich, 1931, pp. 201, 355. 

© E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, pp. 75, 77. 
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** Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., 11 B, p. 1036, no. 59 and commentary II D, p. 743. 
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to all and so that the Athenians might not seem to lack appreciation."* The Ptolemaic 
games, moreover, were apparently celebrated with exceptional pomp in the archon- 
ship of Lysiades (148/7 B.c.).*° 

Even if it were established, however, that a gymnasium was built in Athens by 

a Ptolemy around the middle of the second century B. c. it would seem questionable, 
in view of the known relations between the Ptolemies and the Attalids, whether the one 
dynasty would have replaced a building razed by the other. 
Another objection to the identification of the square building as a gymnasium is 
its apparent lack of closed rooms around the courtyard. Although it cannot be said 
with certainty that there were no such rooms until the areas to the east and west of the 
Stoa have been more thoroughly explored, the possibility is very remote of there 
having been adequate accommodation for dressing, washing, teaching, etc., all of 
which were essential to a gymnasium. 

On the whole it would seem preferable to regard the square structure as a market 
building, an early example of a type that was previously known at Miletos as early 
as the latter part of the fourth century B.c. and that became increasingly popular 
in Hellenistic and Roman times.*® We should thus have to do with a succession of 
buildings of similar function on the same site, an exceedingly common phenomenon 
in Athens. One might infer that the lack of closed rooms around the peristyle of 
the earlier structure (a defect almost as serious in a market building as in a gym- 
nasium) was made good by the inclusion of 42 shops in its ultimate successor, the 
Stoa. The new building, furthermore, provided in its two floors a length of colonnade 
fully equal to that of the earlier and in the form of porches of more generous width 
and of more agreeable outlook. 

If the square building be identified as a market place we may assume that it was 
replaced ultimately not by the Stoa of Attalos alone but also by the closely contem- 
porary group of Middle and South Stoa and the long narrow area bounded by them. 
In neither the Middle nor the South Stoa is there any trace of closed rooms; these 
colonnades were presumably intended primarily for practical market purposes, the 
noise and bustle and smells of which would have been cut off by the screen wall on the 
mid line of the Middle Stoa from the old square to the north. After the passage of 
another century even these spacious facilities proved inadequate; they were then 
supplemented by the Market of Caesar and Augustus which, like the square building 
beneath the Stoa of Attalos, consisted essentially of a rectangular peristyle set to the 


east of the Agora. 


14 7.G., IT’, 983. i 
15 7.G., II2, 1938. The present argument is not affected by the probability that these games 


ceased to be celebrated soon thereafter, to be revived again in 103 B.c. Cf. W. S. Ferguson, 


Hellenistic Athens, London, 1911, pp. 369, 435. . 
16 A. von Gerkan, Milet, I, vi, pp. eS fF, pl. XXII RE, Wycherley, How the Greeks Built 


Cities, London, 1949, pp. 70/82. %- 
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Again on the assumption that the square building was intended for market pur- 
poses, it might be regarded as a great step forward in its own day: a means of con- 
centrating and segregating those utilitarian aspects of a market place, the booths and 
stalls, the fruit, vegetables, fish, flesh, and fowl that consorted ill with the meetings 
of political bodies, the discussions of the philosophers, the religious ceremonies, and 
the works of art that were becoming increasingly prominent in the main square. 

It was no doubt a feeling for the need of such a division that inspired Aristotle’s 
prescription in the Politics (VII, 12, 3-7): “ Near this spot should be established an 
agora such as that which the Thessalians call the ‘ freemen’s agora’; from this all 
trade should be excluded, and no mechanic, husbandman or any such person be allowed 
to enter, unless he be summoned by the magistrates. ... There should also be a 
traders’ agora, distinct and apart from the other, in a situation which is convenient 
for the reception of goods both by sea and land... the upper agora we devote to the 
life of leisure, the other is intended for the necessities of trade.” ™ 

That some improvement in practical market facilities was regarded as desirable 
about the middle of the fourth century is evident from the suggestion of ps. Xenophon 
(de Vectigalibus, III, 13): “ If, moreover, dwellings and sales places were to be built 
for the market people, both in the Peiraeus and in the city, they would at one and 
the same time provide both an ornament to the city and considerable revenues.” 

At a depth of ca. 0.75 m. below the courtyard floor of the great square building 
appeared the floor of a still earlier establishment (Fig. 1, Pl. 101b). This lower floor 
is gravelly, much trodden but less regular than that above. It is bounded to north and 
south by rough stone walls both of which served in their lower parts as terrace walls 
to take up the change in ground level which here falls rather rapidly from south to 
north. The southern of the two walls runs east to west but the other has a northwest 
to southeast orientation almost identical with that of the great square building and 
obviously dictated, as in the case of the square building, by the ancient thoroughfare 
across the north side of the Agora. The walls have been explored thus far only 
within the area of the colonnade of the Stoa of Attalos and of its terrace: they 
apparently once continued further in both directions. The maximum dimensions of 
the area now exposed between the walls is 21 m. from north to south, 19m. from 
east to west. An interior wall of later date runs roughly north to south starting 
from the northern of the two walls noted above and extending about halfway across 
the intervening area. An entrance led through the northern wall immediately to the 
east of its junction with this interior wall. ; 

The gravelled area with which we are dealing has the appearance of a much used 
enclosure open to the sky; there is no trace of roofing. The most striking feature of 
the establishment is a water line that ran along the south edge of the area at the 
foot of its southern wall. The water was conducted in a stone trough of which there 


*7'Trans. B. Jowett. The Politics were put together probably in the 30’s of the fourth century. 
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remains only the imprint in the earth. This channel was interrupted at intervals by 
stone basins one of which survives intact while its neighbour to the west is attested 
only by an imprint; these two basins lay ca. 8.50 m. apart, centre to centre. The 
surviving basin is carefully hewn from a large block of gray poros and was set with 
its lip at ground level, its bottom well below the level of the bottom of the channel. 

The date of this earlier establishment is shown by the pottery associated with its 
foundations to be of the late fifth or early fourth century. Again we must regret the 
lack as yet of any direct evidence for its identification. Following the same line of 
argument once more, however, we may conjecture that this structure was a modest 
predecessor of the great square building and consequently served market purposes. 
In such a place, of course, running water with convenient dip basins would have been 
very welcome. Two similar systems with stone channels punctuated at intervals by 
stone basins are known elsewhere in the Agora, one bordering the west side of the 
Panathenaic Way, the other running from south to north along the west side of the 
main square. 

Since the south end of the Stoa of Attalos over the length of its first five shops 
was set down into the rising ground, the Stoa builders planed down the earlier levels 
and thus caused an unfortunate lacuna in the history of the east side of the Agora. 

In the earth filling of the Stoa, beneath the northern part of the colonnade, were 
found several fragmentary Mycenaean (LH III) vases together with a few scraps 
of bone: enough to suggest that the Stoa builders in digging their foundation trenches 
had disturbed a Mycenaean grave similar to several that have come to light in the 
course of the excavations beneath the main square of the Agora. 

A considerable expenditure of effort was required to put in shape the area 
previously excavated by the Greek Archaeological Society to the east of the Stoa of 
Attalos (Fig. 1, Pl. 102 a). Throughout the whole length of the Stoa the Society had 
carried its excavations down to bedrock over an area ca. 20 m. wide at the north, 
ca. 10m. at the south. Toward the east this long narrow strip was bounded by a 
vertical earth scarp four to eight metres in height along the brow of which ran a 
modern street. Ina half century of exposure the scarp had eroded to the point where 
it created a great potential hazard to passing traffic; a retaining wall had, therefore, 
to be built. The construction of this wall had to be adjusted carefully so as to give 
adequate support to the scarp and yet so as not to discourage utterly the eventual 
extension of the excavations toward the east. It was decided, therefore, to build a 
revetment in dry stone masonry chiefly of nondescript ancient blocks. These blocks 
have been drawn both from the immediate area and from the main Agora square ; 
their removal has disencumbered the excavations and has added greatly to their intelli- 
ibility while at the same time the blocks are still accessible and, should the necessity 
arise, any of them might be extracted for closer examination. Construction was begun 
at the south end and was approximately half completed within the year. 
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Before the construction of the retaining wall began, the scarp was cleaned from 
top to bedrock and the ancient remains which appeared in its face were recorded 
in a drawn elevation and in a series of photographs (PI. 102). The most prominent 
structure here represented is a large building with massive concrete foundations. A 
north to south length of just over 80 m. is exposed in the excavation cut, and in the 
narrow strip now accessible appear parts of at least five large compartments. The 
room at the southwest corner of the building as now known was paved with a 
marble-slab floor repaired in places with rough mosaic. Parallel to its (now missing) 
west wall is a series of three Ionic column bases standing on moulded plinths with an 
interaxial spacing of ca. 2.89 m.; on the southernmost base is the shattered stump of 
a column with a lower diameter of 0.56 m. This may well be part of a peristyle court. 
Beneath the floor level of the building appears the broken end of a very capacious 
drain built of rubble stonework with arched top running in an east to west direction. 

It will be observed from the plan (Fig. 1) that the building differs markedly in 
orientation from the Stoa of Attalos so that the line of its west side had to be 
accommodated to the Stoa by a series of jogs. Its orientation was apparently deter- 
mined, like that of the square building beneath the Stoa, by the age-old road along 
the north edge of the square, an orientation that was respected also by the builders 
of the Library of Hadrian. 

The date of the building to the east of the Stoa may be put tentatively in the 
second century after Christ from the style of the column bases, the nature of the 
concrete, and the evidence of a little pottery extracted from beneath the marble floor. 
As to its identification, no direct evidence is yet available. The construction and size 
of the structure, however, coupled with the presence of the large drain, suggest a 
thermal establishment and one may speculate as to whether it is not to be associated 
with the Gymnasium of Hadrian. Pausanias (I, 18, 9), our sole literary authority 
for that building, unfortunately gives no indication of its position, merely listing 
it among Hadrian’s buildings in Athens; it may, however, be of some significance 
that in Pausanias’ list the Gymnasium follows immediately after the Library, and it 
will be clear from Fig. 1 that our building, 1f square in plan, could have been separated 
from the Library of Hadrian by little more than a roadway. 

Apart from the construction of the retaining wall, the area along the east side 
of the Stoa was thoroughly examined preparatory to its being used as a repository 
for many thousands of broken marbles that had to be removed from within the limits 
of the building. Along the east edge of the area, near its middle, in a rough cutting 
in the bedrock, lay three shattered Mycenaean vases (P 20311-20313; Pl. 100d); 
although no skeleton was found, these were undoubtedly the furnishings of another 
grave like that noted beneath the Stoa. The group comprises a small three-handled 
jar with a band of hatching on its shoulder, a plain amphora, and a hydria covered 
all over with thin, dull brown glaze. 
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Epes LOAmPOIKILE 


Of several by-products that resulted from the first season’s work on the Stoa 
of Attalos the most interesting came through the demolition of a late wall to enable 
motor trucks to approach the Stoa from the northwest. This wall ran contiguous with 
an aqueduct intended to carry water from the tail-race of a grist mill near the south- 
west corner of the Stoa of Attalos in a northwesterly direction across the area of 
the ancient square. Wall and aqueduct are identical in construction and presumably 
contemporary in date, contemporary also with the mill, which has been dated in the 
third quarter of the fifth century after Christ.* The late wall had been built in large 
part of re-used material: architectural members of both marble and limestone, sculp- 
ture, inscriptions, etc. The material of immediate interest consists of several score 
fragments of brown Aeginetan poros, all obviously removed from one and the same 
earlier building. 

All but one of the recognizable architectural members represented by the frag- 
ments are of the Doric order: a fluted column drum, an anta capital, architrave, 
triglyphs, horizontal cornice. The solitary Ionic member is a very small scrap of a 
column base with which is probably to be associated a scrap of unfluted column shaft. 
There are besides many pieces of wall blocks and several from the crowning course 
of a wall. Not a few of the fragments retain traces of painted decoration of normal 
design and distribution. The pigment was applied directly to the surface of the poros 
without the intervention of stucco. In the case of the Doric column drum, however, the 
coarse stone was surfaced with a thin coat of fine stucco. The faces of the wall blocks 
were finished with the toothed chisel which left shallow striations. 

The best preserved of all the members is the Doric anta capital illustrated in Pl. 
103 a and b. Although the capital has been re-assembled from over thirty fragments, 
its design and all its significant dimensions can be recovered with assurance. The 
capital measures 0.405 m. high, 0.79 m. wide on its broad face, 0.465 m. on the narrow ; 
the wall to which it was attached had a thickness of only 0.40 m. The relation between 
the capital and wall is such as to indicate that the wall returned some distance along 
the front of the building before making way for a colonnade. The fascia above the 
hawksbeak is crowned by a small ovolo. Immediately beneath the hawksbeak is a 
small astragal, an unusual and interesting touch of Ionicism; beneath this 1s°aascia 
bounded below by a narrow taenia; the fascia was painted green. The principal fascia 
of the capital was covered with a double band of lotus and palmette, the hawksbeak 


with a tongue pattern. 


18 On the mill cf. A. W. Parsons, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 70-90. Wall and aqueduct are 
indicated by one heavy black line on the plan of the Agora: Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pl. 1. 
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The taenia at the top of the architrave is crowned with a hawksbeak, an 
apparently unique phenomenon which is only approximately paralleled by an ovolo 
crown in the Stoa of Zeus in the Athenian Agora and in the Temple of Amphiaraos 
at Oropos.”” } 

The triglyph measures ca. 0.48 m. in width, i. e. one fifth greater than the triglyph 
of the Stoa of Zeus. In its sides are slots for the metopes, of which nothing else has 
come to light. i 

The best evidence for the date of the building is provided by the mouldings, 
especially those of the anta capital. They are appreciably earlier in type than those of 
the Parthenon; they are close to the mouldings of the Hephaisteion and have some 
affinity also with those of the Treasury of the Athenians. The painted ornament is 
not far removed from that of the Hephaisteion. The working of the wall blocks 
may be closely paralleled in the Athenian Tholos (ca. 470 B. c.) and the lifting holes 
in the tops of some of the members are reminiscent of those in the Temple of Aphaia 
on Aegina. A date in the neighborhood of 460 B. c. would seem to satisfy these various 
indications.” 

It has not yet been possible to assign these membra disiecta to a foundation. The 
presence in one place of so many fragments from so many different members of the 
same building would imply, however, that the original building stood close by. The 
place of finding, as noted above, was to the west of the mid part of the Stoa of 
Attalos. For a building of the scale indicated by the fragments no position is available 
to east, west or south. The north remains, and this brings us to the locality to which 
we had long since assigned the Stoa Poikile on the basis of the literary evidence.** The 
other evidence that may be adduced from the newly found fragments would also 
accord with their attribution to this famous building. The use of limestone rather 
than marble, the combination of the Doric and Ionic orders, the peculiarity of the 
plan as indicated by the surviving anta capital would all be consonant with the identi- 
fication of the building as a stoa. The date of the building, the high quality of its 
workmanship, and its scale are precisely what we should have expected in the Stoa 
Poikile. 

The attribution is greatly strengthened by a peculiar feature of the wall blocks 
(Pl. 103c). At intervals in the faces of the fragmentary blocks appear many drilled 
holes, in some of which still remain the rusted stumps of iron pins of the diameter 
of a lead pencil. It would seem probable that these pins are to be connected with the 
paintings known to have been executed in this building by Polygnotos, Mikon and 
Panainos: Theseus and the Amazons, the Capture of Troy, the Battle of Marathon, 


*L. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, p. 170. 

*°T am indebted to Miss Lucy T. Shoe for comments on the mouldings. Miss Shoe will 
prepare a more detailed publication of the building. 

** Cf. most recently E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 130, fig. 1, and p. 136. 
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the Battle of Oinoe. Bishop Synesius, mentioning these paintings in letters written 
about A. p. 400 (Epist. 54 and 136), referred to them as on sanides, a word which 
means wooden tablets. Such tablets could well have been supported on a grid of 
wooden scantlings secured to the wall by means of iron spikes. The arrangement 
indicated by the spikes in the newly found blocks may seem flimsy in comparison with 
the more organic connection of grid and stonework known in the pre-Mnesiclean 
Propylaia on the Acropolis,” but it is readily explicable through the known circum- 
stance that in the Stoa by the Agora the paintings were an after-thought, so much so 
that the building was originally called after its builder the Stoa Peisianax and only 
later, after the paintings had been added, did it come to be called the Stoa Poikile, 
the Painted Porch.” Lest hopes rise too high it should be recalled that Bishop 
Synesius reported that the famous paintings had already been carried away by a 
proconsul at the time of his writing. 

If now we imagine this colonnade, of good construction and with its splendid 
paintings, standing at the north edge of the square, closed against the north wind 
and open to the south, we can readily appreciate how it came to be the most popular 
resort around the Agora, giving its name first to a group of poets who spent their 
time in its shelter and subsequently to the philosophy that was expounded in the fourth 
century B. c. by another of its habitués, Zenon of Kition.* 

It would be exceedingly desirable to fix the foundations of the building. This 
might be done by making a sounding to the north of the railway. The line of the 
Stoa Poikile once established would undoubtedly give also the northern limit of the 
market square. 


AREA TO THE WEST OF THE AREOPAGUS 


In order to complete his study of the district of private houses and shops to the 
southwest of the market square proper, Mr. Rodney S. Young carried out a certain 
amount of supplementary digging in the spring and summer of 1949. Since his 
report will appear shortly in Hesperia it need not be anticipated here. 

Miss Margaret Crosby in the spring and again in the autumn of 1949 continued 
the difficult task of disentangling the remains of the large structure of the fifth century 
B. c. at the northwest foot of the Areopagus that has been tentatively identified as a 
lawcourt. It is hoped that this building may be studied and published in conjunction 
with another of the same type to the south of the Tholos, so that here again there is 


no need to anticipate. 


22 W. B. Dinsmoor, apud M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 1929, p. 424, note 
14a; Studies in the History of Culture, 1942, pp. 185 ff. 

28 Plutarch, Kimon, 4; Diogenes Laertius, Vibes: 

24 Diogenes Laertius, VII, 5. 
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The definitive exploration of this vast area is thus almost finished. There 
remains, however, a small area in need of deeper excavation on either side of the Great 
Drain at the northwest foot of the Areopagus; the present ragged edge of the exca- 
vation toward the Theseum Square should also be regularized. The wealth of evidence 
for the early history of Athens that may be gathered from the thorough exploration 
of almost every square metre in this region is well illustrated by the following. 

Toward the end of the season of 1948 the cremation burial of a woman of the 
early Geometric period, distinguished by two pairs of terracotta boots, was discovered 
at the extreme northwest foot of the Areopagus.”* Inasmuch as graves of this period 
and in this general area have been found more commonly in groups than individually, 
there was reason to hope that other graves might come to light in the immediate 
neighborhood. It was decided therefore to clear the adjacent area down to bedrock. 
The excavation was supervised by Mrs. Evelyn Lord Smithson and was financed by 
contributions from members of the American Mission to Greece who had attended 
the course of lectures offered by the School during the preceding winter. Much of 
what follows is based on Mrs. Smithson’s account of the undertaking. 

The total area explored was less than 100 square metres, yet it proved to be ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Among the structural remains are foundations of house walls of 
the sixth and fifth centuries B. c. with which are associated traces of metal working, 
in particular fragments of clay moulds for bronze casting, which suggest that we 
have to do with a northward continuation of the large area of workshops previously 
explored to the west of the Areopagus. 

Beneath the house foundations appeared the mouths of two burial pits of the 
Geometric period both of which proved to be quite intact. One of the burials was that 
of a craftsman-warrior. His ashes rested in a large amphora which stood upright in 
a small pit surrounded by four smaller vases and by a selection of iron tools and 
weapons. Into the mouth of the pit had been thrown the remnants of the funeral pyre, 
among them two more fragmentary vases and carbonized remains of figs and grapes. 
In shape and decoration the vases stand at the point of transition from the Protogeo- 
metric to the Geometric style, i. e. ca. 900 B. c. In this respect, as also in the number 
and variety of its furnishings, the burial proves to be one of the most informative of 
the period thus far found in Athens.” 

The second grave of 1949 contained the pithos burial of a child of ten months 
(Pl. 104c).** The body had been placed in a large plain jar which rested on its side 
at the bottom of the pit, its mouth closed with a stone slab (Pl. 104a). Beside the 
large jar stood a pitcher of coarse plain ware, its walls blackened by fire. Inside the 


25 Cf. R. S. Young, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 275 ff. 
*6 This grave group will be published shortly by Professor Carl W. Blegen. 


*" The age was determined by Dr. J. Lawrence Angell on the basis of the stage of development 
of the skull and bones. 
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burial urn together with the skeleton rested eight small vases, several of them obviously 
miniatures in keeping with the tender age of the child, and all of different shape 
(Pl. 104b). Six of the group are decorated in a developed Geometric style by a very 
careful hand; two of the little bowls, however, were treated in the crude and sketchy 
manner characteristic of the ‘‘ Phaleron Style.” A date toward the end of the eighth 
century is indicated.”* 

The two graves found in 1949 together with the one of 1948 constitute a compact 
group (the intervals between the pits being not more than three metres) set in one 
of the angles formed by two intersecting roads: a logical disposition for a family 
burial plot. The interval of close on two centuries between the earlier and the later 
interments was perhaps filled by intermediate burials now represented by empty 
cuttings in the bedrock and by scattered sherds of large Geometric vases. 


SCULPTURE AND METALWORK 


A life-sized marble head of a dreamy young man was recovered from the same 
late wall in the northeast quarter of the Agora square that yielded the fragments of 
the Painted Stoa (Pl. 105a).*° Beard and moustache are rendered by stippling with 
a fine point; the hair is treated like a skull cap with an abrupt termination above the 
brow; the individual locks are worked out by furrowing in a wavy pattern. The soft 
modelling of the flesh results in a weak and puffy effect. 

The head does not yield readily to classification. The handling of the flesh, how- 
ever, is reminiscent of the portraits of Gordianus II (a. p. 238-244) and the com- 
bination of stippled beard with an abrupt angular hair line may likewise be paralleled 
in the years just before and around the middle of the third century.” For the rendering 
of the hair it would be difficult to suggest a precise parallel either in this period or 
later. A date near the middle of the third century would harmonize with the circum- 
stances of finding. The wall in which it was incorporated is to be dated, as we have 


28 This group has much in common with those from the later burials in the cemetery to the 
south of the Tholos published by R. S. Young in Hesperia, Supplement II, 1939, especially burials 
VI and 1X. 

20S 1406. Height including tenon, 0.405 m. Pentelic marble. Split from top to bottom down 
the proper left side. The head was worked separately for insertion in a draped torso. 

80 For the hair line cf. especially portraits of Maximinus Thrax (A. D. 235-238) (A. Hekler, 
Greek and Roman Portraits, New York, 1912, fig. 291a; H. P. L’Orange, Studien zur Geschichte 
des spitantiken Portrats, Oslo, 1933, fig. 4). A close parallel for the stippling of the beard and for 
the still more distinctive treatment of the eye-brow is available in the bronze statue of Trebonianus 
Gallus (a.p. 251-253) in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (G. M. A. Richter, Roman Portraits, 
New York, 1948, No. 109). There is obviously some connection between our head and the two 
heads in the National Museum at Athens illustrated by L’Orange, op. cit., figs. 53-57 and dated 
by him to the time of the Tetrarchy, ca. A.D. 300 (pp. 27 is): That the pair of heads is later in 
date is suggested by the greater prominence of their eyes and thickness of their eyelids and by the 
coarseness of their features. 
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seen, in the 5th century after Christ, yet it contained many fragments of other 
sculpture and of inscriptions that had undoubtedly been damaged in the Herulian 
sack of A. bd. 267. If we suppose that our statue likewise was knocked down in that 
year we have a ready explanation for its remarkable freshness, extending even to 
traces of red paint on the lips. A date intermediate between A. D. 267 and the time of 
construction of the wall is unlikely inasmuch as there is little or no evidence of building 
of a public nature in the area between A. D. 267 and ca. A. D. 400. The date suggested 
above should be regarded as tentative, however, until such time as the chronology of 
portrait sculpture in Greece in the late Roman period is put on a firmer basis. 


The five bronze statuettes illustrated in Pl. 106a were found in a well connected 
with a small bathing establishment in the bottom of the valley to the west of the 
Areopagus, in a context probably to be associated with the Herulian sack of A. D. 267. 
They are in general remarkably well preserved, three even retaining their ancient 
bases ; wooden bases have been supplied to the other two. All five represent divinities: 
Aphrodite, Eros, Harpokrates, Telesphoros and Eirene.” 

The bronzes fall into two groups. The first, comprising Aphrodite and Eros, is 
distinguished by soft modelling, unpierced eyes and a metal that has lost much of its 
surface; these two pieces may be as early as the first century after Christ. The remain- 
ing three figurines have kept a hard, glossy surface; the pupils of their eyes are 
pierced and their modelling would suggest a date in the third century. 


The Aphrodite is of a familiar type that may be traced back to the second half 
of the fourth century. The goddess is represented at her toilette, adjusting her hair 
with the help of a (now missing) mirror held in the right hand. She stands on a 
circular base which in its proportions and in its mouldings closely resembles a typical 
well head of the fourth century: * perhaps an allusion to the source of the bath water, 
comparable, that is, with the water jar at the side of the Cnidian Aphrodite. 


The Eros may be restored, on the analogy of the well-known Eros in the Metro- 
politan Museum,“ with a torch in his outthrust left hand. The long tendril held in 
the right hand probably once rose above the head to end in a support for a lamp; such 
tendrils are common in the candelabra of Pompeii.” 


Harpokrates, the Helleno-Egyptian godlet, is here represented with cornucopia 


81 Aphrodite (B 881): height of figure, 0.178 m., with base, 0.221 m.; Eros (B 882): height 
of figure, 0.116m.; Harpokrates (B 883): height of figure, 0.096m.; Telesphoros (B 884): 
height of figure, 0.067 m., with base, 0.083 m.; Eirene (B 880): height of figure, 0.141 m., with 
base, 0.189 m. 

82 Cf. M. Lang, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 114 ff., pl. 7. 

88 G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1915, No. 131, pp. 85 ff.; 
cf. also No. 228, pp. 119 f. 

ode oe: Tarbell, Catalogue of Bronzes, etc. in Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1909, 
Nos. 67-73. 
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as a genius of fertility. Assimilation to Dionysos is suggested by the fawn’s skin 
worn over the left shoulder.” 

The third godlet of the group is appropriately marked by his hooded cloak as 
Telesphoros, the youthful associate of Asklepios who watched over convalescence; he 
1s occasionally represented in Greek terracottas and lamps as well as bronzes especially 
from the third century after Christ and later.*° His pedestal has the scheme of an 
Ionic base. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the five bronzes is the second goddess who is 
complete save for the sceptre that is attested by a scar on the right forearm. The 
figure stands on an elaborately turned base reminiscent of the bronze fittings of 
Pompeian furniture.*’ In her left hand she supports a cornucopia filled with fruit and 
crowned by a crescent. She is clad in a voluminous peplos, belted at the waist and with 
a long overfall; part of the back overfall has been drawn up over the head. On her 
head is a stephane decorated with rosettes. 

The statuette is obviously a free adaptation of the Eirene of the group of Eirene 
and Ploutos made by Kephisodotos for the Athenian Agora.** The child Ploutos, who 
originally shared the goddess’ left arm with the cornucopia, has been dropped from 
the composition and the cornucopia has been correspondingly enlarged. The goddess 
has drawn her garment up over her head and has assumed the stephane. She has, 
however, retained her massive build, her firm stance and the general scheme of her 
drapery characterized especially by the heavy folds that cut obliquely across her chest.*° 

Along with her artistic type and two out of three of her original attributes, the 
goddess may be presumed to have retained also her original name: Eirene (Peace). 
This personification is common on the Roman imperial coinage of the second and 
third centuries, i. e. the period of our figurine. On the coins the goddess retains much 
the same dignified, heavily draped type and she still carries among her most common 
attributes the cornucopia and the sceptre.* 

In previous reports it has been pointed out that many of the buildings of the 
Greek period in the area to the west of the Areopagus were occupied by artists and 


85 For a similar type in terracotta and for the literature cf. D. Burr, Terracottas from Myrina, 
1934, p. 39, No. 18. : 

36 Cf. R. Egger, “ Der hilfreiche Kleine im Kapuzenmantel,” Jahreshefte, XX XVII, 1948, PP. 
90 ff. There is another miniature example in bronze in the Agora collection: B 384, closely similar 


in type but less well preserved. os 

87 E. g. Tarbell, Catalogue of Bronzes in Field Museum, ngs. 10-22 1G: Ransom, 5: tudies in 
Ancient Furniture, Chicago, 1905, pls. VIII-X, XVIII; G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture, 
Oxford, 1926, figs. 308-311. 

88 G. M. A. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, New Haven, 1930, pp. Paonia cy 
659-663; G. E. Rizzo, Prassitele, Milan-Rome, 1932, pls. I-IX. 

89 Both in type and style our figurine has much in common with the Juno of the Staatsmuseum 
in Vienna (K. A. Neugebauer, Antike Broncestatuetten, Berlin, 1921, p. 113, fig. 59). 

40 Cf. H. Mattingly, Roman Coins, London, 1928, p. 165, pl. XLII, 12-14. 
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artisans, among them metalworkers. Additional evidence of the activity of such metal- 
workers is forthcoming from the past season in the shape of an ancient clay impression 
taken from fine metalwork (Pl. 106b). Impressions of this sort, already well repre- 
sented in the Agora, were principally made, no doubt, to record outstanding pieces 
of design for subsequent copying and adaptation.” Last season’s impression was taken 
froma helmet, apparently of Attic type; it shows one of the lower angles of the helmet 
including part of the neck guard and the spring of the cap.” The angle was filled by 
the figure of a helmetted youth with staff or spear in hand reclining against a herm 
over the base of which he has thrown his cloak. The shaft of the herm presumably 
formed the vertical edge of this part of the helmet, i. e. the part immediately behind 
the ear, while the ledge that supports herm and youth constituted the flaring lower 
part of the neck guard. The lower edge of the guard is strengthened by means of a 
double moulding and the guard is set off from the convex cap by a step. A design of 
tendrils and flowers spreads over the cap. The easy and masterly modelling of the 
figure finds its best parallels on the bronze mirror cases of the middle and later fourth 
century. Although relief decoration of this type is more commonly found on the 
cheek plates of Attic helmets, a scheme of decoration like that indicated by our piece is 
well attested on the coins of Thourioi dating from the fifth and fourth centuries.” 
It may also be matched on the splendid helmets worn by ‘‘ Alexander ” on the great 
cameos in Vienna and the Hermitage.** Our fragment is a tantalizing echo from one 
of the most splendid Greek helmets known to us. 

A second clay impression may also derive from metal-work but is more likely from 
terracotta (Pl. 106c).*° The surviving piece represents an excerpt from a zone of 
figures that must once have encircled the wall of a small round vessel with an abrupt 
shoulder, in all likelihood a squat lekythos of a type popular in Athens in the fourth 
century.*” The wall is bordered above by a band of bucrania and rosettes in alter- 
nation. In the field are preserved parts of two figures. The one is marked as a 
goddess by a sceptre held in the left hand, perhaps also by a stephane; she wears 
chiton, cloak and necklace and raises her right hand to her shoulder. To the right 
remain traces of a second standing figure: an elbow and a thigh. The attributes and 


41 Cf. Dorothy Burr Thompson, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 285-316, “‘ Mater Caelaturae.” 

#2 T 2930. Height, 0.099 m.; width, 0.084 m. The impression is complete save for small chips. 

48 Cf. W. Ziichner, Griechische Klappspiegel (Jahrbuch, Erganzungsheft XIV), Berlin, 1942, 
passim; for the herm cf. fig. 6 and pl. 13. 

#4 Cf. for example P. Gardner, The Types of Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1883, pl. V, 17; C. 
Seltman, Greek Coins, London, 1933, pl. XVIII, 7. 

4° A. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Leipzig and Berlin, 1900, pl. LIIT. Cf. also E. Babelon 
and J. A. Blanchet, Catalogue des Bronzes Antiques de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1895, 
No. 2023. 

#6 T 2950. Height, 0.082 m. The edge of the impression that has cut through one of the two 
figures is original ; the other edges are broken. 

‘7 Cf. F. Courby, Les Vases Grecs a reliefs, Paris, 1922, pp. 133 ff., pls. 1V and V. 
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the self-conscious pose of the better preserved figure would be appropriate to Hera 
in a Judgment of Paris scene, and the five or six figures that commonly constitute the 
Judgment scene would nicely fill the wall.*® Stance, drapery, coiffure and exquisite 
workmanship would suggest a date near the middle of the fourth century. 

An attractive piece of actual metalwork comes from a cistern abandoned in the 
late Hellenistic period at the western foot of the Areopagus (Pl. 105b). It is a three- 
nozzled lamp of delicate lines and very competent craftsmanship.*® Lamps of much 
this same type were still in use in the Campanian cities at the time of the eruption in 


APD ./ Y: 


VASES 


Outstanding among the season’s pottery are several red-figured pieces found 
to the west of the Areopagus. The most complete is an oinochoe from the area above 
the graves of the geometric period at the northwest foot of the Areopagus (Pl. 107).*° 
On the front of the vase Nike flies down to right. She wears a long foldless chiton 
with bell sleeves, on her head a stephane; the ends of her hanging hair are gathered in 
a bag. In her two hands she holds out a sash, in her left she carries also a pitcher 
and a spray of ivy. The master has been recognized as the Painter of the Yale 
Lekythos.”* 

From approximately the same place as the Nike oinochoe, i. e. the northwest foot 
of the Areopagus, came two tantalizingly small but characteristic fragments of a 
red-figured calyx krater by the Kleophrades Painter.” The one scrap preserves the 
forepart of an old man’s head, hair and beard white, mouth open, sceptre (?) in the 
field. On the other piece remain the right arm and side of a man clad in a chitoniskos 
and chlamys; the set of the arm suggests that he is about to thrust a weapon. 

This season’s work in the valley to the west of the Areopagus added several more 
fragments to a series from another calyx krater by the Kleophrades Painter that has 
been coming out over the past several seasons, sadly broken and scattered widely in 
levels of the early fifth century.* The best preserved figure is Achilles, sitting in 


48 The suggestion comes from Miss Lucy Talcott. For the Judgment of Paris on a Megarian 
bowl cf. Courby, op. cit., p. 388, fig. 80. 

49 B 876. Height, 0.06 m.; diameter of body, 0.075 m.; maximum span, 0.208 m. There is .a 
well defined foot and no trace of attachments for suspension. 

50 P 20076. Height as restored, 0.215 m. ; diameter, 0.18 m. Put together from many fragments ; 
the base is restored. Partial relief contour; glazed inside to the bottom of the lip only. , 

51 The attribution is by Beazley and the piece is recorded in Paralipomena to Attic Red-Figure 
Vase-Painters, p. 446: “add as No. 61 bis.” 

52 P 20244, The attribution, made by Peter Corbett and G. R. Edwards, is confirmed by 
Beazley: Paralipomena to A.R.V., p. 123: “add as No. 33 bises ee 

88 P 18278. Beazley, Paralipomena to A.R.V., p. 123: “add as No. 33 ter.” This attribution 
also was suggested by Corbett and Edwards, and additional fragments have been added by B. B. 
Shefton. It seems possible that the head, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. 47, 2 (Paralipomena to A.RV., 
p. 124: “add as No. 34 bis”) may likewise belong. 
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retirement, brow on hand. Other scraps preserve parts of a battle scene. In style these 
pieces somewhat recall the same painter’s calyx krater in New York, but may be 
slightly later, say 490-480 B. c. 

The Agora collection contains fragments of still another calyx krater and of a 
psykter by the Kleophrades Painter,” “the greatest pot-painter of the late archaic 
period.” These will be studied as a group and presented in a later number of Hesperia 
with adequate illustrations. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND OSTRAKA 


The season’s work yielded over one hundred inscriptions on marble, a large 
proportion of them coming from the demolition of the wall of the late Roman period 
to the west of the Stoa of Attalos which preserved the fragments of the Stoa Poikile; 
others were found in the area of the Stoa of Attalos whither most of them had been 
carried by the builders of the “ Valerian Wall ”. 

Among the new inscriptions may be noted a fragmentary list recording sales of 
confiscated real-estate and dating from the early fourth century B. c. (1 6225). This 
fragment is apparently distinct from the similar documents previously found (e. g. 
Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 391; XV, 1946, p. 181). The extensive category of inscriptions 
on which were recorded the leases of the Laureion silver mines, recently published in a 
comprehensive study by Miss Margaret Crosby (Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 189 ff.), 
has been enlarged by two more fragments, one dating from the middle of the fourth 
century B. C., the other from the third quarter of the fourth century (I 6149, 6168). 
A fragmentary stele of early Roman date deals with the handing over of certain 
articles of silver and other objects, including pairs of skyphoi (1 6159). 

Among several inscribed marbles found actually incorporated in a tower of the 
“Valerian Wall” near the middle of the Stoa of Attalos may be mentioned the frag- 
mentary base of a monument erected by Attalos I] of Pergamon in honor of one 
Theophilos, his syntrophos or foster brother, possibly to be identified with another 
Pergamene of the same name who was already known to have been honored with the 
proxeny by the Athenian people.” 

Here also came to light a fragment of a kleroterion or allotment machine that 
joins with a group of pieces found earlier in the Agora excavations in the area of 
the Odeion, i. e. in the region of the old Orchestra where some at least of the sortition 
for jury service appears to have taken place (1 2539, I 2716). 


54 Beazley, A.R.V., p. 124, no. 39 and p. 125, no. 59, respectively. 

°° The new fragments join others found in the excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society 
in 1860. Inv. No. I 3527 + 3601: BaoiJAes “Arrados Ba[ ows *Arradov | | kat Baow[A]io[on]s 
°A [ roAAovi80s | | [@]edpurov @e[— — — ~&*% — - -] [.*.] E[-] | [r]Ov éavrod ovvtpodov dpera[s] eve[ Kev | 
[7H |s eis €avrov cat [rt] Ov djpov tov ’AOyvaiwv. For the proxeny decree cf. J.G., II*, 947. 
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The Agora collection of ostraka was again substantially enlarged, especially 
through the removal of a little filling that had previously been left in the pit at the 
northeast foot of the Hill of the Nymphs in which 491 ostraka were found in 1947. 
The final clearing brought out 40 more ostraka complete or fragmentary. All bear 
known names. Among them is a complete specimen with the name of Aristeides 
(written with double sigma!) scratched on the inside of a rim fragment of a black- 
figured krater. One of the Themistokles ostraka is on a scrap of a red-figured kylix. 
From the same pit came another fragment of a handle found in 1947 on which the 
name Kallixenos was not incised but carefully painted in black glaze and fired; though 
scarcely designed as an ostrakon, the piece would seem to have been used as such. 

From deep beneath the Stoa of Attalos comes one of the few ostraka found in the 
Agora elsewhere than in the western or southwestern parts; it bears the name Sokrates 
Anagyrasios, a man who is otherwise known to have been a general in the Samian 
War 441/40 B.c. (Pl. 105c). This is the first occurrence of his name among the 
ostraka. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


56 Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 193 ff. 
57 P 20325. Androtion apud Schol. Aristid. III 485 Dindorf = Frag. Gr. Hist., IV, 645. 


GREEK MOULDINGS OF KOS AND RHODES 


(Priates 108-109) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


T WAS regrettable that it had not been possible to make drawings of the Dodeca- 
I nesian material to include in the study of the profiles of Greek architectural 
mouldings published by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 1936." 
Later opportunity arose * to make the drawings, full size with a Maco Template,*® but 
their study was unfortunately delayed.* The material is presented now as a supple- 
ment to the original volume. 

Considerations of printing have, however, made advisable certain changes in 
form as well as format, but it is hoped that this article may be used with the earlier 
publication without inconvenience, for the material in the two belongs together. It 
has not been possible to print all the profiles full size as in the original study, but 
Figure 1 is retained at full scale. It should be noted, then, in making comparison, that 
all the other profiles here presented, in Figures 2 through 8, are shown at one-half 
size. Information and comment regarding each profile, formerly presented in tabular 
form, is here put into catalogue form. All the same information given previously is 
included except the proportions. These were published originally as part of the proof 
of the chronological development noted in each type. Since the general lines of 
development appear now to have become established, it has not been considered 
essential to record the proportions. 

Only two of the Twelve Islands have yielded as yet any considerable Greek archi- 
tectural remains. Rhodes, with its numerous settlements, was an important seat of 


1L. T. Shoe, Profiles of Greek Mouldings, 1936, hereafter referred to as PGM. 

* As fellow of the American Academy in Rome in 1936-37, it was possible for me to make 
drawings of Greek mouldings in South Italy, Sicily, and the Dodecanese. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to the Academy for this opportunity, for all the facilities, assistance, 
interest and encouragement offered me in the collection and early study of the material, and now 
for the kind permission to publish the Dodecanesian material which belongs with that of Greece, 
the Aegean islands and Asia Minor in the journal of the School at Athens under whose auspices 
the original study was made and published. The western profiles of Sicily and South Italy are 
also ready for publication and will appear elsewhere, under the auspices of the Academy. 

ROMs Ded 

*I owe to the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton the opportunity, as a member for 
1948-49, to prepare this material for publication. With pleasure I express my gratitude for the 
facilities put at my disposal, for the unfailing interest and assistance, both material and intellectual, 
generously afforded me by the Institute and its staff. 
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Greek civilization from the Bronze Age on, but little or no architectural material 
survives from the earlier centuries of Greek building and no mouldings earlier than 
the 4th century have been discovered. The buildings of Rhodes itself, of Ialysos, 
Lindos, and Kameiros, as we see them today, date from the 4th, 3rd, and 2nd centuries. 
On Kos, the earliest preserved architectural monuments are the Charmyleion ’ from 
the end of the 4th century and the 3rd century buildings in the great Asklepios sanc- 
tuary, but the bulk of the material from both the Asklepieion and the city is of the 
2nd century. That earlier very fine structures once existed, as the history of the 
island would suggest, is proved by a few unidentifiable but datable fragments found 
collected in the Castle of the Knights, which serves as a museum and storehouse for 
antiquities collected on the island. 

Since both Rhodes and Kos were essentially Dorian settlements, the Doric archi- 
tectural style was probably regular from early times. Certain it is that temples and 
other buildings of the 4th century on Rhodes are of the Doric order. Kos, on the 
other hand, seems always to have been more closely associated with her mainland 
neighbors and to have used the Ionic style as well as the Doric. There is clear evi- 
dence for an Ionic building in the late 6th century as well as a tomb of the Ionic order 
in the late 4th century. By the 2nd century the Doric order had been adopted by 
Ionian cities and was used interchangeably with the Ionic, and Dorian cities of the 
mainland had taken up Ionic along with Doric. The two orders appear side by side 
in Kos and Rhodes in the 3rd and 2nd centuries as in other Hellenistic cities. 

The mouldings preserved from the two islands, then, are typical of the conditions 
above noted. They fit into the general scheme of Greek mouldings as revealed in the 
extensive study and do not alter any of the trends of development or general con- 
clusions of that study.® Where there is other evidence for dating the buildings, these 
profiles tend rather to confirm the tendencies and characteristics already noted. It is 
presumably safe, therefore, to suggest dates for pieces in the Dodecanese on the basis 
of comparison with material from the rest of the Greek world. Dates have been sug- 
gested for unidentified pieces and certain changes from earlier published dates have 
been offered. 


Tl. Typres ofr MouLDING 


The forms of the several types of moulding used in Kos and Rhodes fit the 
general development of types in the rest of the Greek world. All can be paralleled 
among pieces from mainland Greece, Asia Minor or the Aegean islands. There are 
no new or local forms, although some new combinations appear. 


5 Unfortunately, it was not possible to make drawings of the mouldings of this very significant 
Ionic building. References will be made to their publication by Schazmann in J ahrb. XLIX, 1934, 
pp. 110-127. 

6 PGM. 
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HAWKSBEAK 


The regular Doric profile, the hawksbeak, appears as usual for geison crown and 
pier capital of the Doric order. 

Only 4th and one 3rd century hawksbeaks survive. Of the five forms developed 
in the 4th century (PGM, pp. 105-6, 166), only two are found here: the ovolo type 
with a shallow upper curve and small undercut (1, 1, 7°"), and, more commonly, the 
ovolo type with receding corona (1, 2-6). The cyma reversa type, characteristic 
especially of the 2nd half of the 4th century and later, does not occur. Its absence 
is to be noted particularly in the pier capital of the Lower Terrace Stoa of the 
Asklepieion at Kos (1, 7). The building is dated by the excavators in the Ist half 
of the 3rd century, by which time we should expect a cyma reversa type hawksbeak 
on the analogy of other 3rd century buildings. The Ionicism of the base astragal in 
this profile is also noteworthy. Other instances of influence from near-by Ionia will 
be observed at Kos. 


CYMA RECTA 


The cyma recta appears chiefly, as always, as a sima. It is the regular sima for 
both orders from the 4th through the 2nd centuries. All three types (PGM, p. 92) 
occur. The 4th century forms are all (2, 1-3) but one of the vertical type cyma 
(Type A), in fact some are practically cavettos with no clear indication of the reverse 
curve (see below pp. 344, 345). The other one (2, 6) inclines out but the lower curve 
is so slight as to be tangent to the diagonal (Type B). Note that in 4th century simas 
from elsewhere (all Ionic) Type B is most common. It is understandable that when 
the Ionic cyma recta was used for the Doric order in Rhodes (earlier than elsewhere 
save for rare Periklean Athenian examples), it would be the simplest, therefore, 
vertical form that was adopted. Type B is favored in the 3rd century (2, 7-10) as 
elsewhere, but forms with a decided reverse curve are definitely preferred in the 
2nd century (2, 11-13; 3, 1-6), either with a vertical axis, preferred at Kos, or 
with a diagonal axis (Type C). The astragal crown of 2, 4 is unique. There is 
always a fascia at the base between the bottom of the cyma recta or cavetto and the 
hawksbeak or ovolo geison crown. This may be set either in front (2, 5-10, 13) or 
back from (2, 1, 2, 11, 12; 8, 2-11) the sima curve above it. The set-back fascia in 
Type A is not found elsewhere. Ornament on the cyma recta is more rare than usual 
for the sima (PGM, p. 92) ; only one, a 4th century sima (2, 3), carries the appro- 
priate lotus and palmette. 

The cyma recta is used three times instead of the more usual cavetto to crown 
an ovolo on what are probably crowns of altars or monumental bases (4, 6, 7, 8). 
They carry the proper lotus and palmette ornament. 


*“ Boldface numbers refer to figures, plain numbers to individual profiles as numbered in the 
figures. 
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Very rarely is the cyma recta used as a base moulding in Greek times (PGM, 
p. 99) ; there is one example from Kos (7, 10) ; it is uncarved. 


OVOLO 


The ovolo appears for the usual positions and in the forms both rounded and 
straight-sided, carved and uncarved, that are comparable to contemporary forms in 
Greece, the Aegean, and Asia Minor. 

The ovolo of 4, 1 is of special interest, since there can be no doubt of its date in 
the last quarter of the 6th century, so similar is the profile to ovolos of that period 
from Paros, Delphi, Delos, and other sites (PGM, pls. VI, VII). Its provenance is 
unfortunately unknown, but it evidently was found on the island of Kos and therefore 
holds out a tantalizing promise of the archaic Ionic architecture which may still be 
revealed on the island. 

For the geison crown, both Doric and Ionic, of the 3rd and 2nd centuries (24 
3), the ovolo is always uncarved and either only slightly oval or actually straight- 
sided in one of the Pergamene types, IJ, III, or [V (PGM, p. 22). There is no Type I 
with a curve at the point of projection above a straight side. The curved section of 
an oval, without any top depth (2, 7-10, 12; 8, 2), and the Pergamene Type II (2, 11; 
3, 3, 4, 6-8, 10, 11), without top depth but with a vertical above the point of pro- 
jection, are the most common forms. 

The 2nd century epistyle crowns are both carved (4, 4) and uncarved (4, 3), 
the carved form deeper and more rounded than the uncarved, as usual for the period. 
The frieze crown (4, 5) which accompanies the carved epistyle crown on the Altar of 
Dionysos at Kos is also carved and has a well rounded deep profile. The forms of the 
ovolo and the use of the ovolo for both these members suggest the parallel with the 
4th century Mausoleion at Halikarnassos and the 2nd century temples of Magnesia 
and Teos and emphasize the close relation between Kos and Asia Minor which is 
to be noticed in the case of several moulding usages. 

Another link is the use of the characteristic Asiatic Ionic anta capital with its 
triple-ovolo form. The ovolos of 4, 2 are fine deep rounded forms carved with egg 
and dart typical of 4th century Asiatic ovolos. The central ovolo in 5,9 is flattened 
as ustial for the middle one which carries a lotus and palmette (PGMs pis xe xh) 
The combination with a cyma reversa substituted for the lowest ovolo is known from 
the late 4th century and later, but here the cyma reversa has both the profile and 
the ornament characteristic of the late 6th century and the portion of the ovolo pre- 
served is paralleled in 6th century triple-ovolos. 

Deep well-rounded carved ovolos are used for a 3rd century Ionic echinus (4, 10) 
and for several unidentified crowning mouldings probably from altars or bases (4, 6-9, 
11). For 2nd century bases the plain uncarved barely oval form of ovolo, common 
for most architectural members in the 2nd century, is used (4, 12-14). 
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An uncarved but well curved ovolo without top depth serves as a Doric epistyle 
back (5,2). It is more rounded than the usual more straight-sided Doric ovolos. 
The plain barely curved coffer profiles (5,1) are comparable to other 2nd century 
coffer ovolos. 

The unusual frequency of an ovolo crowning a Doric frieze is to be noted (see 
below, p. 346). The forms are well suited to the Doric order: either definitely Doric 
(5, 3,4) in their straight-sidedness or of the still straighter Pergamene fascia-splay 
type (9, 5-7). 

CYMA REVERSA 


Except for the geison soffit for which the cyma reversa became canonical for 
both orders in the last years of the 5th century, there are fewer uses of this second 
Ionic moulding than of the ovolo. | 

The geison soffit profiles include the variety of forms and proportions regularly 
found among cyma reversa profiles in this position, and the same general conclusions 
drawn in PGM, p. 68, hold here. The favorite 4th century proportions are used on 
the 4th century Rhodian geisa (6, 3-8), and one of the preferred 3rd century types 
occurs in 3rd century Rhodes (6,9, 10). The 2nd century offers the greater variety 
of proportion it does everywhere else in the Greek world, and the general tendency 
toward more tight or angular curves is observable here also. Two particular versions 
of this tendency, not common elsewhere, are noticeable, namely, (1) the very round 
projecting curve carrying up into an undercut curve between the cyma and the mutule 
and with a long open curve below (6, 20, 21), and (2) the inner curve cut back beyond 
the bottom depth (6, 22, 23). 

The substitution of a cyma reversa for the lowest of the three ovolo profiles of 
the Asiatic Ionic anta capital was made in the latter half of the 4th century in Priene 
(PGM, pp. 63-64, 174-175) and in the Charmyleion on Kos." The profile 5, 9 from 
Kos, however, has both the shallow profile and the form of Lesbian leaf which are 
characteristic of the late 6th century. It is of particular interest to find this variation 
on the triple-ovolo much earlier than previously known, even in Asia Minor, the home 
of this type of capital. In the completely Ionic Charmyleion this combination of 
two ovolos (the lower ornamented with lotus and palmette) and a cyma reversa is 
used not only for the anta capitals but also for the lintels of doors in the lower part 
of the monument.® 

Few uses of the cyma reversa for other members of the Ionic order have been 
identified. One abacus from Kos (5,14) in the 3rd century parallels the use of a 
cyma reversa for abacus at Halikarnassos and Priene in the 4th and Magnesia in the 
2nd century and draws Kos close to Asia Minor once more. 


7 Schazmann, Jahrb. XLIX, 1934, pp. 122-123, and pp. 118-119, figs. 6(18), 7(2). 
* Tbid., p. 118, and pp. 117,119) figs: 5, 7(6, 7,9, 11); 
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The cyma reversa appears as the crowning moulding of a base, parapet, altar, 
or podium, usually uncarved. The crown of the Parapet of the Water Basin in the 
Fountain House at Ialysos (5, 12) has a regular 4th century form, while the crown 
of the base of Helios at Kameiros (5,13) is more shallow and with less full swing 
of the curves, later in its form, as also 5, 15. The two huge podium crowns (6, 1, 2) 
with their fascia-crowned cyma reversa profiles transport one’s thought immediately 
to Italy rather than to anywhere in Hellenistic Greece. There are comparable base 
cyma reversa profiles (7, 2, 3) at the base of these podia on which a 2nd century temple 
and the stoa of a sanctuary are set in the Agora of Kos. It had been customary from 
archaic times to set an Ionic temple on a krepidoma higher than the canonical three- 
steps for a Doric building, but it was usually a stepped krepidoma. The substitution 
of a definite podium with vertical sides and crowning and base mouldings is of con- 
siderable interest in relation to the tradition for this kind of platform in the Italian 
peninsula from the earliest Etruscan temples. The cyma reversa was the favored 
profile for the crowning and base mouldings of Republican Roman podia from the 3rd 
to the early 1st centuries. 

Other uses of the cyma reversa for base mouldings find parallels in Greek lands. 
Threshold blocks are not regularly furnished with a moulding, but when one is added, 
it is a cyma reversa (PGM, p. 87), as ina building in the sanctuary of Apollo Erethi- 
mios on Rhodes (5, 18). The combination of a base cyma reversa with a cavetto below 
is a common one for altar, statue, and similar bases (PGM, p. 89) and is found in 
several variations in Kos and Rhodes (7, 1, 4, 5), both with and without an additional 
torus below the cavetto and an astragal crowning the cyma reversa. The cyma is either 
of equal height and depth or of greater depth than height with the two curves about 
equal, the proportions most satisfactory for a base moulding (PGM, p. 89). Note- 
worthy is the projecting sloping fillet at the top of the cyma in a base from Kos (7, 4) 
which seems reminiscent of the Periklean projecting fillet and is probably to be con- 
sidered archaistic in its use here. All these base mouldings are uncarved, except 
7, 5 which carries the usual Lesbian leaf (Pl. 108, 6). 

Considering the comparatively few examples of a cyma reversa profile cut in a 
step rebate (PGM, p. 86, pl. XXXIV, 26-30), it is interesting to find two more 
examples, one at Lindos (5,16) and one at Kos (5,17). The latter has a typical 
2nd century profile, the former looks more like a 4th century profile. 


CAVETTO 


“ After the 6th century the cavetto is essentially an Ionic moulding and a 
secondary moulding used to crown or to supplement the base of the main type of 
profile in a given position. It continues to be used occasionally in the Doric order, 
either alone (rarely) or as a secondary moulding.” (PGM, p. 131). The cavettos 
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of Kos and Rhodes support this statement. They add to the rare examples of an 
independent cavetto. These (2, 1,2) are of a cavetto used in its original position, 
the sima, as late as the 4th century, when the cavetto as sima had gone out of use 
in the 6th century elsewhere. The relation of these pure cavetto profiles to the cyma 
recta has been discussed above (p. 340). 

As a crowning finish to late 5th and 4th century hawksbeaks, especially on anta 
and pier capitals, the cavetto was common in Doric and appears in 1,6,7 from 
Talysos and Kos. 

But the chief use of the cavetto in the 4th to 2nd centuries was as a secondary 
Ionic moulding, both in crowning mouldings over ovolo (4, 4, 6, 11-14) and cyma 
reversa (5, 13) from members of the order, especially the epistyle, and from separate 
bases, and in base mouldings with a cyma reversa (7, 1, 4, 5). 

The 4th century forms are comparatively shallow with the fascia a small pro- 
portion of the whole height. The later forms tend to project much more till depth 
equals height of the curve and the fascia becomes much heavier, sometimes as high as 
the curve beneath. The depth of the base cavetto forms depends on the position and 
the amount of projection desired. 


HALF ROUND 


The two general uses of the half round profile in Greek architecture (PGM, 
p. 145), (1) small, as base or crown finish of a crowning or base major Ionic mould- 
ing, and (2) large, either alone or in combination, for a base moulding, appear in Kos 
and Rhodes. 

Most of the round and Ionic ovolos, both carved and uncarved, carry a base 
astragal (except geison crown ovolos). A carved cyma reversa profile, either crown 
or base, usually has a base or crowning astragal; the one base cyma recta (7, 10) 
has a finishing astragal as do the top torus profiles of some Ionic bases. Double 
astragals are used to finish and to separate the scotiae of an Ionic base (7, 6). All 
these are familiar uses. Unusual is the addition of a base astragal to a hawksbeak 
pier capital (1,7) and must represent distinct Asia Minor influence in neighboring 
Kos. Also unique is the use of an astragal at the top of the crowning fascia of a cyma 
recta sima from Rhodes (2,4). In a few cases these astragals are complete half 
circles, but usually they meet the main moulding at a point short of the full half of 
the circle. They are carved when the main moulding is, but uncarved when the main 
moulding is plain. 

The large half round, the torus, occurs in most of the usual combinations for 
various base mouldings: two tori with a scotia in an Attic Ionic base (7,7), a torus 
with a scotia below (7, 8,9), with a cyma reversa and cavetto above (7,5), and with 
a cyma recta above (7,10). The profiles are usually not quite full half circles. They 
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are unfluted in general, as usual after the 5th century (PGM, p. 145). The exception 
is the base of what may have been an altar or monumental base (7,5), on which the 
cyma reversa also is carved: the torus carries a guilloche, the usual ornament for this 
use of a torus, if any occurs. 


Doric GEISON DRIP 


The 4th century drips are typical 4th century forms (PGM, p. 158) with a deep 
curved undercut still broad, with a fine tip on line with or lower than the bottom of 
the inner fascia (8, 1,2). The undercut becomes narrower and less curved and the 
tip broader (8, 3, 4) in the later 4th and 3rd centuries. Most of the 2nd century drips 
are the usual contracted forms with very broad tip, the undercut reduced to a small 
narrow curve (8, 7, 8, 11), triangle (8, 9, 10), or rectangle (8, 12). The fine broad 
and curved drip from Temple A of the Asklepieion at Kos (8, 6) must be considered 
archaistic although the sloping fascia does not fit the other 4th century characteristics. 


Tonic 


The general trend from fine to broad tip and from sweeping to somewhat more 
tight (at its start) soft curve observable in the Ionic geison elsewhere (PGM, p. 160) 
is to be seen here (8, 13-19). 


III. ARCHITECTURAL MEMBERS 


The bulk of the mouldings are from geison or sima-geison blocks, Doric in the 
Ath century, both Doric and Ionic in the 3rd and 2nd centuries. 
Sima 

The sima profile is always some form of the cyma recta. This is to be expected 
for the 3rd and 2nd centuries, by which time the cyma recta had become canonical 
for the sima in both Doric and Ionic orders in all parts of Greece and had superseded 
all other profiles for the sima when made of stone. All three types, vertical (A), 
diagonal without large reverse curve (B), and with strong reverse curve at the bottom 
(C) (PGM, p. 92) occur. It is unusual, however, to find a cyma recta used for the 
Doric order inthe 4th century, when all Doric buildings elsewhere use the vertical sima 
elaborated by carved ornament rather than by curved profile (PGM, pp. 163-164). 
It will be noted that the sima profiles of two of the Rhodian 4th century buildings 
(2, 1, 2) are the simplest and in a sense earliest type of cyma recta, in that they are 
actually hardly more than the cavetto from which the cyma recta developed. There 
is no reverse curve at the base which is necessary to make a real cyma recta. On the 
other hand, the proportion of projection to height is that of contemporary cyma recta 
profiles rather than of the old shallow cavetto used as a sima in the 7th and early 6th 
centuries. They must be considered then as essentially cyma recta forms, as another 
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contemporary sima from Lindos (2, 6) clearly is. Rhodian architects evidently pre- 
ferred the possibilities of the uncarved cyma recta form of sima, first used in a Doric 
order by Mnesikles in the southwest wing of the Propylaia at Athens, to the contem- 
porary carved vertical form in use elsewhere. By so doing they may well have helped 
show Doric architects in other centers the advantages of the Ionic form. This use of 
the originally Ionic sima for the Doric order earlier than in general throughout Greece 
appears to be one striking instance of the kind of influence one might have expected 
the cities of Ionia to exercise on their close neighbor. 


Geison 

The hawksbeak geison crowns (1, 1-5) are all of the ovolo rather than cyma 
reversa type, and all but one (1, 1) with a receding corona. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the later, cyma reversa type, hawksbeak did not come into use on Rhodes in the 
4th century. That being the case, it is no surprise not to find any hawksbeak from the 
3rd and 2nd centuries, when they still do occur occasionally elsewhere. The more 
common 3rd and 2nd century geison crown, the ovolo, is used here entirely, both for 
Doric and for Ionic (2, 3). There is no example of the more rare Ionic geison 
crown, the cyma reversa. Both curved and straight (Pergamene) ovolos are used, 
but always with a fascia between the ovolo and the cyma recta sima above and only 
once (3, 13) without the crowning fascia on a geison only. 

All geison soffits (6, 3-23) are the cyma reversa canonical for both Doric and 
Ionic from the last 3rd of the 5th century on (PGM, p. 168). 


Doric Frieze 

Although normally no moulding is added at the top of the fascia which crowns 
the triglyphs and metopes of the Doric order, the practice of adding an astragal or 
tiny plain ovolo in Periklean buildings was followed in a few 2nd century buildings 
of Priene and Pergamon (PGM, pp. 50-51, 169). It is noteworthy then that most 
of the 2nd century buildings in Kos use an ovolo crown for the Doric frieze (5, 3-7). 
Rhodes, however, does not seem to have taken up the idea any more than most of the 
Greek world who leave the fascia unelaborated to the end of Greek architecture. 


Ionic Epistyle and Frieze 

A fragment of an ovolo from Kos (4,1) is probably to be identified as the epi- 
style crown of an Ionic building of the late 6th century, to judge from the similarity 
to Ionic epistyle crowns of the latter part of the Oth century at Delphi and in the 
Aegean islands. Fragmentary though the evidence is,” it is of extreme interest to find 
the pure Ionic order in use on Kos in at least one example in the 6th century. 


® Anta Capital 5, 9 of similar date might well belong to the same building. 
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Ionic buildings seem to have been fewer than Doric even in the 2nd century in 
Kos and Rhodes. Of these only the crowning mouldings of two epistyles and one 
frieze were identified. All are ovolo. The Altar of Dionysos at Kos follows the Asia 
Minor custom of using an ovolo for both epistyle and frieze (instead of ovolo for one 
and cyma reversa for the other, as more commonly in Ionic orders elsewhere), as at 
Halikarnassos in the 4th century, Magnesia, Miletos, and Ephesos in the 2nd century. 
The epistyle ovolo is finished with a cavetto (4,4) or fascia (4,3), as is regular for 
epistyle crowns. The ovolo crowning the sculptured frieze (4,5) is, as usual in such 
cases, without further crown. 


Anta Capital 


For Doric anta and pier capitals, the regular Doric hawksbeak occurs. As for 
the geison crowns (above p. 346), the ovolo type hawksbeak is retained even in the 
early 3rd century at Kos (1,7) instead of the cyma reversa type hawksbeak uni- 
versally adopted by that time elsewhere. The characteristic cavetto crown of the 4th 
and later centuries is used on both the 4th and 3rd century examples (1, 6,7). The 
addition of a base astragal at Kos (1,7) appears to represent the influence of close 
contact with Asiatic Ionic. 

Three examples, two fragmentary, of the typical Asiatic Ionic anta capital 
(PGM, pp. 19-21, 174-176, pls. X, XI), all from Kos (Jahrb. XLIX, 1934, p. 122 and 
p. 119, fig. 7(2) ; and 4, 2, 5, 9), are a further indication of close artistic contact be- 
tween Kos and Asiatic Ionian centers. In one case (4, 2) the original form of three 
ovolos, each projecting beyond the other, occurs ; in the other two cases the bottom ovolo 
has become a cyma reversa, as in 4th to 2nd century Ionia. In 5, 9, however, the cyma 
reversa is late 6th century in both profile and ornament, and the part preserved of 
the ovolo above confirms that date. This is then the earliest example of this variant 
of the Asiatic capital yet known. The capitals from the Charmyleion, on the other 
hand, are paralleled by late 4th century Asiatic examples. Since the profiles of the 
triple-ovolo capital are 4th century in character, it becomes clear that both the triple- 
ovolo type and the type with a cyma reversa replacing the bottom ovolo were con- 
temporary from the late 6th century on, not the latter replacing the former in the 
Ath century as evidence previously available had appeared to indicate (PGM, p. 20). 


Varia 

Single examples of ovolos appear as 2nd century Doric epistyle back (5,2), as 
coffer (5,1), and as Ionic column necking (4,10), all regular forms and uses. 

The abacus (5, 14) of the Ionic 3rd century temple of the Asklepieion at Kos 
is a cyma reversa, following the practice at Halikarnassos and Priene (PGM, p. 172). 
The base of the Ionic columns (7,6) is the Ephesian (PGM, pp. 179-180) rather 
than Samian type of the Asiatic base and so draws the architecture of Kos still closer 
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to the style of Asia Minor itself rather than of the islands or other Ionic centers. The 
torus is lacking but the double scotia is characteristic of the type developed at Ephesos, 
used at Delphi and Athens in the 6th century and regularly in Asia Minor from the 
6th through the 2nd century. 

The regular Attic Ionic base is used for an anta base at Lindos (7,7) and the 
rarer combination of torus and cavetto for a base in the city of Rhodes (7, 9). 

A cyma reversa is used twice in a step rebate (5, 16,17) as occasionally else- 
where (PGM, p. 86, pl. XXXIV, 26-30). A single threshold moulding (5, 18) is 
the usual cyma reversa (PGM, pp. 87-88, 181-182, pl. XX XVII, 12, Ionia: 

For bases, serving various purposes, there are a number of ovolo or cyma reversa 
combinations for the crown and cyma reversa, torus, scotia, and cavetto combinations 
for the base. The temple podium of the 2nd century has the single large cyma 
reversa for both crown and base (6, 1,2; 7, 2,3), as in contemporary Italic podia. 
The small statue base of the 2nd century usually has a plain typical 2nd century ovolo 
with a cavetto crown (4, 12, 13, 14) and no base moulding. To other bases or altars 
probably belong such combinations of carved round ovolo and cavetto or cyma recta 
crown as 4, 6, 7, 8. Such bases as 7, 4, 5 combining cyma reversa with torus and/or 
cavetto probably belong with those crowns and both are paralleled elsewhere in Greece. 
The use of the cyma recta for a base (7, 10) is rare in Greek times and was probably 
as unusual in Kos at the time as generally in Greece. 


IV. CoNcLUSION 


The evidence of architectural mouldings found on Kos and Rhodes seems to 
confirm both the traditional Dorian origin of the peoples and the later historical 
connections of the islands. The close cultural affinity of Kos to the cities of Asia 
Minor reflects the close geographical proximity which determined the political and 
social relations between them. Kos used her traditional Doric order widely; in addi- 
tion, both pure Asia Minor Ionic orders and forms * and Ionicisms in the mouldings 
of the Doric order * emphasize the powerful effect of Ionia on the original Doric 
tradition of Kos. In marked contrast, however, to the strong Ionic influence on the 
architecture of Kos is the greater independence maintained by the architecture of 
Rhodes which was never drawn as closely into the Ionian orbit and remained through- 
out its history in Greek times a powerful independent center. On Rhodes the tradi- 


*° Charmyleion, pp. 342, 347; ovolo epistyle crown, pp. 341, 346; ovolo for both epistyle and 
frieze crowns, pp. 341, 347; triple-ovolo anta capital, pp. 341, 347; triple-ovolo anta capital with 
cyma reversa substituted for bottom ovolo, pp. 341, 342, 347; two ovolos and cyma reversa for lintel, 
p. 342; cyma reversa abacus, pp. 342, 346; Ephesos type base, p. 347. 

Base astragal added to the hawksbeak of Doric anta capital, pp. 340, 344, 347; ovolo crown 
of Doric frieze, pp. 342, 346. 
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tional Doric order is regular; the mouldings are usually of the contemporary form 
elsewhere in the Dorian world, but the vigorous independence and leadership of 
Rhodes is reflected in occasional individual treatment, at times original, at times with 
some Ionic inspiration.” 


NW POATALOGUI 


HAWKSBEAK 


1, 1. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
Geison Crown. Limestone. 

pina 2... Geison Somt 6, 5; Drip 8, 13; 
Pier Capital 1, 6; Anta Capital 5, 8. 

Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 79-82, figs. 63, 64. 

The shallow upper curve, just beginning to 
show a reverse at the bottom, and the small 
undercut link this with profiles of the mid and 
latter part of the 4the. Cf. PGM, pls. LIV, 28, 
32-303 LV, 34. 


2. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Raking Gei- 
son Crown. Conglomerate. 

Sima 2, 2; Geison Soffit 6, 6. 

The receding corona combined with the 
single oval upper curve is characteristic of a 
group of hawksbeaks from about the middle 
of the 4thc. or a bit earlier. Cf. PGM, pl. LV, 
1-7, including the Tholos at Epidauros, Leoni- 
daion at Olympia, and Stoa at Oropos. 


3. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Horizontal 
Geison Crown. Conglomerate. 

Sima 2, 2; Geison Soffit 6, 7; Drip 8, 1. 

Mutule 0.28 « 0.185 & 0.03. Via 0.065 

See note for 1, 2. 


4. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Geison 
Crown. Conglomerate. 
Sima 2, 6; Geison Soffit 6, 8; Drip 8, 2. 
Mem. Istit. Storia-Arch. Rodi, I1, pp. 18-20, 
pls. X, XI. 


Mutule 0.35 0.195 « 0.03. Via 0.093. Cf. 
PGM, pl. LV, 7 from Eretria. 

The forms of all the profiles find parallels in 
the 4th century but not in the 2nd century, so 
are difficult to reconcile with the 2nd century 
date suggested by Laurenzi (Mem. Istit. Storia- 
Arch. Rodi, I, p. 20). 


5. 2ndh. 4the. Jalysos, Temple of Athena, 
Geison Crown. Limestone. 

Geison Soffit 6, 13; Drip 8, 4. 

Clara Rhodos, I, p. 74. 

Cf. PGM, pl. LV, 1, Tholos at Epidauros. 
The upper curve here is deeper and may there- 
fore point to a slightly later date. The 3rd-2nd 
c. date suggested in Clara Rhodos seems much 
too late, however. 


6. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
Pier Capital. Limestone. 

See above, l, 1. 

Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 79-82, fig. 64. 

The cavetto crown, the deep upper curve, 
small undercut, and receding fascia below are 
all typical of the Ist half of the 4th c. Cf. 
PGM, pl. LVIII, 13, Olympia, Pelopion, in 
which the larger undercut and projecting fascia 
are somewhat earlier. 


7. 1st h. 3rd c. Kos, Asklepieion, Lower 
Terrace, Stoa, Pier Capital. Limestone. 

FOS ale ihO/ ee Onca ele 

The well-rounded upper curve is unusual for 
the 3rd c. date of the official publication; it is 


12 Absence of cyma reversa type hawksbeaks, pp. 340, 346; lack of hawksbeaks from the 3rd and 
2nd centuries, p. 346; cavetto type cyma recta sima in the Doric order of the 4th century, pp. 340, 344, 
345 ; astragal crown on cyma recta sima, pp. 340, 344; set-back fascia of type A cyma recta sima, p. 340. 

18 It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to the particular kindness of Dr. Luigi 
Morricone, Director of Excavations in Kos, for much assistance in the identification of unpublished 
pieces and permission to include them. 
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typical rather of the early 4th c. in Greece, 
PGM, pp. 116-117. The base astragal is an 
unusual finish in old Greece, paralleled only in 
a similar treatment in Upper Peirene on Akro- 
korinth, PGM, pl. LIX, 9, and on the anta 
capital recently discovered in the Agora Ex- 
cavations in Athens, probably belonging to the 
Stoa Poikile. 

The addition of the Ionic astragal to the 
Doric hawksbeak was common in 6th century 
Selinos, typical of the Sicilian fusion of Doric 
and Ionic elements. The Ionian associations of 
Kos are sufficient explanation for the com- 
bination here, but the interesting point is that 
the, perhaps obvious, combination does not 
occur in other East Greek sites. 


Cyma Recta SIMA 
Type A 


2, 1. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House. 
Limestone. 

Geison 1, 1; 6, 5; Pier Cap 1, 6; Anta Capi- 
tal 5, 8. 

Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 79-82, figs. 63-64. 

A pure cavetto without the reverse curve at 
the base which creates the real cyma recta. Cf. 
PGM, pl. XLII, 1 and 2, Didyma, Temple of 
Apollo, Naiskos, of same period, more project- 
ing than here. The set-back base fascia is 
unusual. 


2. 2ndh.4the. Lindos, Stoa. Conglomerate. 
(yeishiliL, 2,330, 6,755, |. 
Cavetto, more projecting than 2, 1, same set- 
back base fascia. 


3. Mid 4the. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Erethimios, Temple. Marble. 

Clara Rhodos, II, p. 94, figs. 9, 21, 22, 23, 
pl. IL. 

Lotus and palmette spacing 0.275. Closer to 
Didyma Naiskos than two preceding in both 
profile and ornament. Base fascia projects. 
The profile is clearly more akin to mid 4th c. 


14 See above p. 327 and Pl. 103a and b. 


than late 5th or early 4th forms. Although 
Jacopi uses the ornament as evidence for his 
date ca. 400 it is to be noted that the only close 
5th c. parallel to the ornament is that of the 
Delian Temple of the Athenians, the profile of 
which is also unusual for the date of the temple 
426-417. Is it possible that the Delian sima and 
sculptured akroteria were added later, in the 
4th c.? Further strong support for a date at 
least as late as the mid 4th c. for the Apollo 
Erethimios temple lies in the geison crown as 
drawn by Balducci in C.R., II, p. 87, fig. 9 (no 
unbroken piece could be found in 1937 so no 
profile is given here). An ovolo is never used 
to crown a Doric geison before the mid 4th c. 
(PGM, pp. 165-166). 


4. 3rd-2nd c. Rhodes, Rhodes Museum 
314. Marble. 

The crowning astragal is an unusual addi- 
tion. L. 0.385 from joint to center of lion head. 
A vertical form such as appears in both 3rd 
and 2nd centuries. 


5. 2nd c. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo 
Erethimios. Stuccoed Poros. 

Slight curve at base of almost vertical cyma 
recta (almost Type B) could be either 3rd or 
2nd c., but Pergamene ovolo geison crown 
makes it 2nd c. 


Type B 
6. 2nd h. 4th c. 
glomerate. 

Geison 1, 4; 6, 8; 8, 2. 

Cyma inclines out in a Type B form. Cf. 
PGM, pl. XLII, 4, Priene, Temple of Athena. 
The hawksbeak geison crown dates ca. mid to 
2nd h. 4th c. See note on 1, 4. 


Lindos, Stoa. Con- 


7. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo Erethimios, 
Stuccoed Poros. 
Geison Soffit 6, 11; Drip 8, 14. 
Hardly any reverse curve but strong outward 
inclination. Fascia crown of ovolo geison 
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crown projects more than in comparable PGM, 
psec Oo XE, S12. 


8. Kameiros, Lower area. 
temple. Stuccoed Poros. 
Geison Soffit 6, 12; Drip 8, 15. 
By 04955) FE U.LO;\ bottom D, 0:335. Very 
similar to 2, 7. Cf. PGM, pl. XLIII, 9, Thera, 
Ptolemaic Gymnasium, 246-221 B.c. 


Lying E of 


Qand 10. 3rd c. Kameiros, Stoa. Stuccoed 
Poros. 

Geison Soffit 6, 9; 6, 10. Drip 8, 3. 

Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 248, figs. 32-34. 

Geison crown projects as in 2, 7 and 8. Type 
B cyma recta paralleled in both 3rd and 2nd c. 
Cf. especially 3rd c. Delian examples, PGM, 
pl. XLIII, 1-3, 7, 10, of which 7, Portico of 
Antigonus (246-239), is closest. 


Type C 


11. 2nd c. Kos, Sima Geison. Museum in 
Castello. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 17; Drip 8, 18. 

ot. 0,395: bottoni(D. 0.53; Dentils 
W. 0.065, H. 0.091, D. 0.073, spacing 0.04. 
Lion heads on sima. More emphatic reverse 
curve with fascia set back. 


12. 2ndc. Kos, Agora, Sima Geison. Lying 
in area of Stoa, SW corner. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 14; Drip 8, 17. 

Boll. d’ Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 54-74. 

H. 0.40, bottom D. 0.65. Dentils H. 0.097, 
W. 0.07, D. 0.08-0.105. Similar to 2, 11 with 
larger base fascia. 


13. Rhodes, Sima Geison. Rhodes Museum 
171. Marble. 

L. 0.495. Lion heads on sima. The undercut 
of the cyma curve is more likely 2nd c. than 
ord © 


3, 1. 170-150 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
A. Marble. 

Geison 3, 12; 8, 6; Epistyle Back 5, 2; Step 
Rebate 5, 17. 

Kos 1, pow tt) 12, pls. 4,53 5, 4, 7. 


Decided reverse curve and diagonal axis. Cf. 
Pergamon, Sanctuary of Athena, Temple of 
Hera,‘ete., PG, pls. XLVI, 8-13; XLVI, 1. 


2 and 3. 170-150 s.c. Kos, Asklepieion, 

Upper Terrace, Stoa. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 20; Frieze Crown 5, 6. 

Kos, I, p. 20, fig. 17, pls. 8, 9, 43 unten. 

This vertical type with decided reverse curve 
at bottom is not common elsewhere in 2nd c. 
Greece, where the diagonal axis with a strong 
lower curve is more favored. Cf. PGM, pl. 
XLIV, 2, 5 with less prominent lower curve. 


4. 2ndc. Kos. Temple near Altar of Di- 
onysos. Museum in Castello. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 16. 

H. 0.39. Mutule 0.39 X 0.23 X 0.003. Via 
0.048. For vertical lower curve and strongly 
projecting upper curve cf. PGM, pl. XLIV, 7, 
Pergamon, Middle Gymnasium Terrace Tem- 
ple, 197-159 B.c. 


5. 2ndc. Kos. Temple near Altar of Di- 
onysos. Marble. 
Mutule 0.39-0.45 X 0.225-0.237 X 0.005. See 
note on 3, 4. Note, however, the very much 
heavier fascia here than in any other examples. 


6. 160-100 s.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 15; Coffer 5, 1; Podium 
Base 7, 1. 

Kos) li p.o0, Ag. 25, pl. 10: 

Cf. PGM, pl. XLVII, 5, Delos Kabeirion, ca. 
100 z.c., but this Kos sima projects far more 
strongly. 


CymMA REcTA 


Crowning Mouldings 


4, 6. Kameiros, Fragment of frieze. Marble 
depot. Marble. 
PIMOS oe 

See under “ Ovolo.” 

Lotus and palmette spacing 0.19. Above and 
set back of a cavetto crowned ovolo, is a cyma 
recta in the relation of a frieze to an epistyle 
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crown. Probably the whole served as crown of 
a base or altar, or as entablature of a small 
building. The shallow form of the cyma recta 
and its position are somewhat reminiscent of 
the cyma recta friezes that occur occasionally 
from the mid 4th through the 2nd c. (PGM, 
pp. 96-98, pls. XIV, XXVI). 


7. Rhodes, Fragment. Rhodes Museum. 
Marble. 

See under ‘“ Ovolo.” 

Lotus and palmette spacing 0.051. The cyma 
recta, slender, sloping out directly from the 
bottom but not strongly projecting is used in 
place of the usual cavetto to crown the main 
moulding, an ovolo. The presence of the base 
astragal between the two, however, gives the 
cyma recta an emphasis and an individual exist- 
ence. The resultant effect, then, is of a com- 
pound moulding of two equal elements rather 
than of a cavetto crowned single moulding. 


8. Kos, Fragment. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 
Pl. 108, 4. 

Lotus and palmette spacing 0.09. The tall 
shallow cavetto has a nick near the bottom 
which creates a cyma recta with its base fascia. 
See note under “ Ovolo.” 


CAVETTO 


Crowning Mouldings 


2, 1. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
Sima. Limestone. 
See under ‘“ Cyma Recta—Sima.” 


2. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Sima. Con- 
glomerate. 
See under ‘ Cyma Recta—Sima.” 


4, 4. Last 3rd 2nd c. Kos, Altar of Dionysos, 
Epistyle Crown. Marble. 

Frieze 4, 5. 

Boll. d’Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 138, fig. 15. 

Shallow vertical form of cavetto, with the 
large fascia which is characteristic of 2nd c. 
The shallow form is appropriate to an epistyle 


SHOE 


crown where the projection should not be 
strong. 


1, 6. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
Pier Capital. Limestone. 

Sima 2, 1; Geison 1, 1, 6, 5, 8, 13; Anta 
Capital 5, 8. 

Clara Rhodos, I, fig. 64. 

Cavetto still tall and shallow with small fas- 
cia, but slopes out from very bottom to give 
desired projection for capital. 


7. Ist h. 3rd c. Kos, Asklepieion, Lower 
Terrace Stoa, Pier Capital. Limestone. 

Kos, I, p. 67, pl. 22, 1. 

Tall slender cavetto with small fascia and 
with lower part still vertical. Such a form is 
usual in the 5th century; is it archaistic here? 
See note under “ Hawksbeak.” 


4, 11. Mid 4th c. Kos, Delphis Base. Mu- 
seum in Castello. Marble. 
PI" 108,;2: 

Base 7, 4. 

A pair of cavettos, one above and projecting 
in front of the other, crown the ovolo. Both 
have the tall very shallow vertical form with 
tiny crowning fascia that is characteristic of 
5th and Ist half 4th c., but the ovolo form 
brings the date well down in the second quarter 
of the 4th century. The duplication of cavettos 
is unusual. 


5,13. 3rd-2nd c. Kameiros, Altar of Helios. 
Poros. 

Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, pp. 256, 387, figs. 43, 
43 bis. 

The tall thin cavetto is unusual after the 5th 
and 4th centuries, but does occur rarely in Per- 
gamon in the 2nd c. (PGM, pls. XXXVI, 14, 
LIX, 13). The shallowness of the cyma re- 
versa it crowns here indicates a desire for a less 
projecting crown than common at the period 
suggested by the letter forms of the inscription. 


4,12. 2ndc. Rhodes, Base. Rhodes Museum. 
See under “ Ovolo.” The strongly projecting 
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cavetto with fascia almost as high as curve 
below is characteristic of 2nd c. 


13. 2nd c. Kameiros, Base. Marble. 
See under “ Ovolo.” Fascia of cavetto higher 
than curve. 


14. 2ndc. Kameiros, Base. Marble. 

See under “Ovolo.” Strongly projecting 
cavetto of which fascia must be restored as 
about equal in height to curve below. 


OvoLo 


Geison Crown 


2, 7. Rhodes, Apollo Erethimios. 
Poros. 

Geison Soffit 6, 11; Drip 8, 14. 

Cf. PGM, pl. XLIII, 9, Thera, Ptolemaic 
Gymnasion; pl. XLVI, 2, Pergamon, Palace; 
pl. XLIV, 8, and pl. XX, 28, Delos, Portico 
of Philip, Naiskos; pl. XX, 18, Oropos, 
Theatre; pl. XLIV, 1, Pagasai. 


Stuccoed 


8. Kameiros, Lower Sanctuary, Lying E of 
Temple. Stuccoed Poros. 
Geison Soffit 6, 12; Drip 8, 15. 


3, 2. 170-150 p.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Upper 
Terrace, Stoa. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 20; Drip 8, 10; Frieze 
Crown 5, 6. 

Kos, I, p. 20, fig. 17, pls. 8, 9, 43 unten. 

Cf. PGM, pl. XX, 23, 24, Delos, Serapeion, 
late 2nd c. 


12. 170-150 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
A. Marble. 

Sima 3, 1; Geison Drip 8, 6. 

Rossippiis,1i2,pls54,.53 2, 4, Fi 


13. Kos, Sima Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 19; Drip 8, 5. 

L. 0.34; D. 0.42. Mutules 0.36 X 0.21 x 
0.024. Via 0.08. Deep horizontal at bottom of 
shallow oval with slight top depth. 


2,12. Kos, Agora, Ionic Geison. Lying in 
area of Stoa, SW corner. Marble. 


Geison Soffit 6, 14; Drip 8, 17. 
Painted egg and dart 0.05. Horizontal at 
bottom of oval curve with no top depth. 


Qand10. 3rdc. Kameiros, Stoa. Stuccoed 
Poros. 

Geison Soffit 6, 9; Geison Soffit 6, 10; 
Dap S26: 

Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 248, figs. 32-34. 

Flatter oval, no top depth, horizontal at 
bottom. 


13. Rhodes, Sima Geison. Rhodes Museum 
171. Marble. 

Cf. PGM, pl. XLVI, 4. Short vertical above 
deep almost straight curve. 


5. 2ndc. Rhodes, Apollo Erethimios. Stuc- 
coed Poros. 
Pergamene ovolo Type II. 


3, 9. Kos, Sima Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 23; Drip 8, 8. 

H. 0.36, bottom D. 0.53. Mutules 0.30 X 
0.155 X 0.004. Via 0.055. Pergamene Type II. 


2,11. Kos, Sima Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 17; Drip 8, 18. 

Pergamene Type III with slight curve. 


3, 8. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 21; Drip 8, 7. 

Pergamene Type III. Cf. PGM, pl. XLV, 7. 


10. Kos, Agora Area, SW corner. Marble. 
PESLOON 6: 

Drip 8, 11; Triglyph Crown 5, 4. 

Boll. d’Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 71-72, fig. 27. 

Mutule W. 0.41. Via 0.027. Pergamene 
Type III with curve. 


4. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 16; Drip 8, 12. 

Type Ill. Cf. PGM, pl. XX, 25, 26; pl. 
XLIV, 14; pl. XLVI, 3, with angle. 
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6. 160-100 s.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar. 
Marble. 
Geison Soffit 6, 15; Drip 8, 19; Coffer 5, 1; 
Podium Base 7, 1. 
Kos,.1, 0030, fig. 23, pl. 13; 
Type III with angle. 


7. Kos, Agora Area. Conglomerate. 
Geison Soffit 6, 22; Drip 8, 9. 
Boll. d’Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 137; XXXV, 
1950, pp. 54-74. 
H. 0.34, bottom D. 0.70. No mutules but 
drip cut up as if there were. Type III without 
bottom horizontal. 


3. 170-150 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Upper 
Terrace, Stoa. Marble. 

Geison Soffit 6, 20; Drip 8, 10; Frieze 
Crown 5, 6. 

Kos, 1; p, 20, fig. 17, pls. 8,9; 43 unten. 

Fascia-splay. Cf. PGM, pl. XLVII, 2, 4, 
Priene, Lower Gymnasium, before 130; pl. 
XLVI, 11, Pergamon, Temple of Hera, 159- 
138 B.c. 


11. Kameiros, Lower Sanctuary. Marble. 
Geison Soffit 6, 18; Drip 8, 16. 
Bottom D. 0.30. 


OvoLo 
Crowning Mouldings 


4, 1. Last q. 6th c. Kos, Fragment of Epi- 
style Crown. Museum in Castello. Marble. 
Bi 108,-k 

Ornament spacing 0.113. 

Anta Capital 5, 9 may come from same 
building. 

L. 0.23, D. 0.18. Very similar to epistyle 
crown or epikranitis of temple on Paros, PGM, 
pl. VII, 4, with its high point of projection and 
flat curve below. Cf. also other late 6th c. 
ovolos, PGM, pls. VI, VII, especially the epi- 
style crowns of the Delphi treasuries. Cf. Siph- 
nian Treasury, PGM, pl. B, 10, for ornament. 


5, 9. Late 6th or early 5the. Kos, Anta Capi- 
tal. Museum in Castello. Marble. 
Ply 109.2. 


SHOE 


Ornament spacing 0.06. 

4,1 may be epistyle crown from same 
building. 

The central profile of the triple-ovolo com- 
bination of which the lowest has now become 
a cyma reversa, has a somewhat flattened pro- 
file at the bottom. Cf. Didyma, PGM, pl. X, 
3, 4, and Pl. 109, 1 here on which the inverted 
lotus and palmette replaces egg and dart as 
ornament on the central profile. 


4, 2. 4th c. Kos, Anta Capital. Museum in 
Castello. Marble. 
PLsi0Srs, 

Ornament spacing 0.107. 

L. 0.30, D. 0.30, H. 0.32. A double or more 
commonly triple (as this was when complete) 
ovolo is the common Asiatic Ionic form for an 
anta capital from the 6th c. on. The depth and 
roundness of the ovolos here suggest a date in 
the 4th c. 


3. 3rd-2nd c. Rhodes, Temple of Aphro- 
dite, Epistyle Crown. Stuccoed Conglomerate. 

Base 7, 9. 

Uncarved shallow oval with point of pro- 
jection almost to top, with a fascia crown, is 
paralleled in epistyle crowns of 2nd c. 


4. Last 3rd 2nd c. Kos, Altar of Dionysos, 

Epistyle Crown. Marble. 

Ornament spacing 0.085. 

Boll. d’ Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 138, fig. 15. 

Deep rounded ovolo with point of projection 
almost at top, carved, with high crowning 
cavetto and large base astragal. Cf. PGM, pl. 
XIII, 10, 14, Magnesia, Temples of Zeus and 
Artemis. 


5. Last 3rd 2nd c. Kos, Altar of Dionysos, 
Frieze Crown. Marble. 

Ornament spacing 0.13. 

Boll. d’Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 138, fig. 15. 

Deep rounded carved ovolo without crown 
or base astragal used to crown a sculptured 
frieze as at Magnesia, Temple of Artemis, 
PGM, pl. XIII, 15, and at Teos and Lagina 
to which the sculptural style also is compared. 
Probably therefore contemporary. 
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6. 4th c. Kameiros, Fragment. 
depot. Marble. 
©) 106.3, 

Ornament spacing 0.05. 

Base 7,5. 

L. 0.67, D. 0.14. Lotus and palmette on 
crowning cyma recta, spacing 0.19. Probably 
the crown of an altar or pedestal, or the en- 
tablature of a small building, the cavetto- 
crowned ovolo being the epistyle, the cyma 
recta the frieze. Both the profile and the orna- 
ment are paralleled in the Ist h. 4th c. 


Marble 


7. 2nd c. Rhodes, Fragment. Museum, 
built into stair parapet at top right side of stair 
from garden down into street level of Turkish 
house. Marble. 

Ornament spacing 0.051. 

L. 0.572, top D. 0.29. Lotus and palmette 
on crowning cyma recta, spacing 0.051. Deep 
almost flat ovolo characteristic of the 2nd c. 
Probably an altar or a pedestal crown. 


8. 2nd c. Kos, Fragment. Museum in Cas- 
tello. Marble. 
Pl. 108, 4. 

Ornament spacing 0.085. 

L. 0.22, top D. 0.22. Lotus and palmette on 
cavetto 0.09. Deep rounded ovolo characteristic 
of 2nd c. Might be epistyle or altar or pedestal 
crown. Cf. Magnesia, Temple of Artemis, epi- 
style (PGM, pl. XIII, 14). 


9. Kos, Fragment. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 
Ornament spacing 0.095. 
L. 0.385, H. 0.217, bottom D. 0.15. Rosettes 
on fascia below the ovolo. Probably an altar 
or pedestal crown. 


10. 1st h. 3rd c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
B, Echinus. Marble. 

Ornament spacing 0.09. 

Abacus 5, 14; Column Base 7, 6. 

Kos tl, pes/,ug. 2/7, pl. c0, 9, oe 

Deep swung ovolo with high point of pro- 
jection, midway between Halikarnassos and 
Sardis 4th c. and Magnesia early 2nd c. forms. 
Cf. PGM, pls. XXI, 39; XXII, 5, 6, 7. 


11. Mid 4th c. Kos, Delphis Base, Crown. 
Museum in Castello. Marble. 
Pin los 2: 

Base 7, 4. 

Inscribed AEA®IZ. This is the same type of 
altar of which numerous examples occur on 
Samos throughout the 5th century (PGW, pl. 
VIII, 9-11, 13, 14, 16-18). In fact the orna- 
ment here is very similar to that of the late 
5th century examples from Samos (PGM, pl. 
B, 16, 17). However, in this case, both the 
ovolo profile, deeper and well rounded, and the 
cavetto rather than fascia crown point to a later 
date and can be paralleled in the mid 4th cen- 
tury, Ct. PGM, pl. XXII1, 18, Tegea, Great 
Pultar. 


12. 2nd c. Rhodes, Base found in Temple 
of Apollo. Rhodes Museum. Marble. 

La Parola del Passato IV, 1949, pp. 80, 81. 

Top 0.51 X 0.413, bottom 0.393 x 0.293. H. 
0.20. Inscribed 


AIONYZIONKAAAIKPATEY2 
TOYAIONYZIOYTTONTOPH 
-TENOMENONKOPONAM@I0AAH 


Typical 2nd c. form of uncarved ovolo 
almost flat, with base astragal and apophyge 
and heavy crowning cavetto, used both for 
anta capitals and for bases. Cf. PGM, pls. XVII, 
XXIV. The inscription, incomplete on this 
block, is dated in Imperial times on the evidence 
of letter forms; it was obviously cut on a 
reused block. 


13. 2nd c. Kameiros, Base. Marble depot. 
Marble. 
0.365 X 0.21, H. 0.187. No base astragal. 
Inscribed 
[--]@QNAAMOKPATEYE 
[--]AMIOY PHA 


See note on 4, 12 for description of profile. 
A Xapedov Aapoxpdtevs was Sapuoupyds probably 
in 172 B.c. (Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Sels- 
kab, Arch.-Kunsthist. Meddelelsir, II, 6, 1940, 


Dees). 
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14. 2nd c. Kameiros, Base. Marble depot. 


Marble. 
0.30 X 0.13, H. 0.158. See note on 4, 12. 


5, 1. 160-100 s.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar, 
Coffer. Marble. 

Sima Geison 8, 6, 6, 15. 

Koos Lips e0., UE oa. Duele: 

The ovolo barely rounded on one step, 
straight on the other. Cf. other 2nd c. coffers 
at Pergamon and Ephesos, PGM, pl. XXI, 
14, 15. 


2. 170-150 n.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
A, Epistyle Back. Marble. 

Sima 3, 1; Geison Crown 3, 12. 

Kos, I, pp. 9, 10, pl. 4, 1. 

No crowning or base moulding, and ovolo 
simplified to almost straight vertical and diago- 
nal parts, but retains more semblance of curve 
than the contemporary Pergamene forms which 
it is noteworthy are not used here. 


3. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos, 
Triglyph and Metope Crown. Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 5, 8, 6, 21. 

Tall shallow almost straight-sided ovolo of 
a Doric type for this Doric use. The closest 
parallel is PGM, pl. XXIII, 8, Priene, Agora, 
Stoa, but here and in 5, 4 below, the long verti- 
cal at the top leads naturally into the Per- 
gamene fascia-splay of 5, 5-7. 


4. Kos, Agora Area, Triglyph and Metope 
Crown, Southwest corner of area. Marble. 
PIP 109, G. 

Sima Geison 8, 10, 8, 11. 

Boll. d’Arte, XX XV, 1950, pp. 71-72, fig. 27. 

Triglyph W. 0.33. Metope W. 0.515. See 
note on 5, 3. This is still more tall and shallow. 


5. Kos, Agora Area, Triglyph and Metope 
Crown, Southwest corner of area. Marble. 
Boll. d’ Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 71-72. 
Triglyph W. 0.355. Pergamene Type IV 
fascia-splay used in this position in Priene, Hall 
of Orophernes, PGM, pl. XXIII, 10. 


6. 170-150 B.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Upper 


Terrace, Stoa. Triglyph and Metope Crown. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 8, 2, 3, 6, 20, 8, 10. 

Kos, I, p. 20, fig. 17, pls. 8, 9, 43. 

See note on 5, 5. 


7. Kos, Agora Area. Triglyph and Metope 
Crown. Conglomerate. 
Sima Geison 3, 7, 6, 22, 8, 9. 
Triglyph W. 0.34, H. 0.525. See note on 5, 5. 


8. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
over pier capital. Marble. 

Sima 2, 1*-Geison 1, 1,.6; 5.8197 tier 
Capital 1, 6; Parapet 5, 12. 

Clara Rhodos, I, fig. 64. 


CyMA REVERSA 


Crowning Mouldings 
5, 9. Late 6the. Kos, Anta Capital. Museum 
in Castello. Marble. 
PI, 109, 2. 

Ornament spacing 0.08. 

4,1 may be epistyle crown from same 
building. 

L. 0.34, bottom D. 0.115, H. 0.255. An ovolo 
(broken) above the cyma reversa has inverted 
lotus and palmette 0.06. Probably carried an- 
other ovolo with egg and dart above. The 
shallow profile with long almost straight lower 
curve is a late 6th century form (PGM, pl. 
XXV, 14, 17) and the ornament close to late 
6th c. pieces from Delphi (PGM, pl. D). The 
capital must date in the late 6th c. It is, then, 
the earliest known example of this variant of 
the triple-ovolo anta capital. 


10. Kos, Fragment. Museum in Castello. 


Marble. 
tsi Beh bs Ps 2 

Ornament spacing 0.075. 

L. 0.35, bottom D. 0.17, H. 0.16. 4th century 
profile and ornament. 


11. Kos, Fragment. Museum in Castello. 


Marble. 
PI. 109, 4. 
Ornament spacing 0.09. 
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L. 0.46, bottom D. 0.18. 4th c. form of cyma 
and ornament. 


12. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House, 
Crown of Water Basin Parapet. Marble. 

Clara Rhodos, I, fig. 64. 

bateroth anuath © worms Cf.-PGM, pl. 
XXXVI, 3, Delphi, Tholos, Interior Platform. 


13. 3rd-2nd c. Kameiros, Altar of Helios. 
Poros. 

Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 256, figs. 43, 43 bis, 
p. 387. 

Inscription is dated 3rd-2nd c. 


14. lst h. 3rd c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
B, Abacus. Marble. 

Echinus 4, 10; Column Base 7, 6. 

OSL. Pi 07, Dine. 0, 

Lesbian leaf 0.062. Cf. PGM, pl. XXVI, 24, 
Halikarnassos, Mausoleion. The base astragal 
is missing here, but there is still no crowning 
fascia such as is added in the 2nd c. at 
Magnesia. 


15. Kos, Crowning Moulding. Built against 
back of Altar of Dionysos in door of Roman 
house. 

Top D. 0.32. 3rd or 2nd c. form. 


16. 4thc. Lindos, Edicola at right of vaulted 
entrance to Castle, Step Rebate. 

Cf. PGM, pl. XXXIV, 26, Olympia, Echo 
Colonnade with a similar cyma reversa. 


17. 170-150 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
A, Step Rebate. Marble. 

Sima 8, 1; Geison 3, 12; Epistle Back 5, 2. 

Kos ipa/, pies: 

CE PGM, pl. XXXIV, 30, a 2nd c. example 
from Corinth where the cyma reversa has a 
similar form. 


6, 1. beg. 2c. .c. Kos, Harbor Quarter, Sa- 
cellum, Podium Crown. Marble. 

Podium Base 7, 2. 

Boll. d’Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 137; XXXV, 
1950, pp. 62-63, figs. 7-10. 

Cf. the cyma reversa podium crowns of Italic 
3rd to early Ist c. B.c. temples, e. g., at Lanu- 


vium, Gabii, Ostia, Tivoli, and Rome, Forum 
Argentina and Forum Boarium. 


2. Kos, Harbor Quarter, Sanctuary, Stoa, 
Podium Crown. Limestone. 
Piso m5: 

Podium Base 7, 3. 

Bollea d Artes Xion 1930.0 pel SO tiers 125 
XXXV, 1950, pp. 66-67, figs. 7, 9, 13, 14. 

See note on 6, 1. 


CyMA REVERSA 


Geison Soffit 


6, 3 and 4. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Temple of 
Athena Lindia. Poros. 

Mem. Inst. Storia-Arch. Rodi, I1, pp. 14-15; 
III, p. 30, pls. XXVI, XXVII. 

The favored 4th c. proportions of greater 
depth than height and smaller projecting curve 
than inner curve. Cf. PGM, p. 68, Type I. 


5. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House. 
Marble. 
Sima 2, 1; Geison Crown 1, 1; Drip 8, 13; 
Pier Capital 1, 6, 5, 8; Parapet 5, 12. 
Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 79-82, figs. 63, 64. 
4th c. proportions and fine curves. 


6. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Raking 
Geison. Stuccoed Conglomerate. 

Sima 2, 2; Geison Crown 1, 2. 

Curves more nearly same size than in pre- 
ceding. This too a 4th c. type with depth still 
greater than height and curves cut with good 
easy Swing. 


7. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa, Horizontal 
Geison. Stuccoed Conglomerate. 
Geison Crown 1, 3; Drip 8, 1. 
See note on 6, 6. 


8, 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa. Con- 
glomerate. 
Sima 2, 6; Geison Crown 1, 4; Drip 8, 2. 
Mutules 0.35 X 0.195 X 0.03. Via 0.093. 4th 
c. proportions and curves. 


Qand 10. 3rdc. Kameiros, Stoa. Stuccoed 
Poros. 
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Sima Geison 2, 9; Sima Geison 2, 10; 
Drip 8, 3. 

Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 248, figs. 32-34. 

The types with depth Jess than height are 
characteristic of the 3rd c. Those with the pro- 
jecting curve much smaller than the inner curve, 
as here (Type VII), are especially favored. 
The curves are still well swung. 


11. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo Erethimios. 
Stuccoed Poros. 

Sima Geison 2, 7; Drip 8, 14. 

Similar proportions to last but angular awk- 
ward curves suggest 2nd c. 


12. Kameiros, Lower Sanctuary, Lying E of 
Temple. Stuccoed Poros. 

Sima Geison 2, 8; Drip 8, 15. 

Shallow proportions and awkward curves, 
probably 2nd c. 


13. 2nd h. 4th ce. Jalysos, Temple of Athena. 
Limestone. 

Geison Crown 1, 5; Drip 8, 4. 

Clara Rhodos, I, p. 74. 

Reverse curve hardly exists, profile almost a 
flat ovolo. Proportions more suitable to a cyma 
reversa than an ovolo and the slightest sug- 
gestion of a curve. No close parallels. 


14. Kos, Agora Area, Ionic Geison. SW 
corner. Marble. 

Sima Geison 2, 12; Drip 8, 17. 

As in the preceding, the reverse curve which 
makes a cyma reversa out of an ovolo is almost 
non-existent and the profile is practically a Per- 
gamene ovolo, yet the barest suggestion of a 
curve exists and the proportions are slightly 
more appropriate to a cyma reversa than to an 
ovolo. 


15. 160-100 B.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 8, 6; Drip 8, 19; Coffer 5, 1; 
Podium Base 7, 1. 

MOS iy ts OO, UE. eo, Disk os 

Larger outer than inner curve characterizes 
three of the favorite 2nd c. types. Cf. e.g. 
PGM, pl. XXXII, 46. 


16. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Museum in Castello. Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 4; Drip 8, 12. 

Deeper than high, with curves about equal 
and still nicely flowing. Represents continuance 
into the 2nd c. of one of the better earlier 
forms. 


17. Kos, Ionic Sima Geison. Museum in 
Castello. Marble. 

Sima Geison 2, 11; Drip 8, 18. 

More characteristically 2nd c. in the quality 
of the curves. 


18. Kameiros, Lower Sanctuary. Marble. 

Geison Crown 3, 11; Drip 8, 16. 

Proportions of one of the best earliest types 
but curves are sharp and more awkward. 


19. Kos, Doric Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 

Geison Crown 3, 13; Drip 8, 5. 

The excessively large and rounded inner 
curve with the resultant tiny very round outer 
curve is one of the late tendencies that con- 
tinues into Roman times. 


20. 170-150 B.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Upper 
Terrace, Stoa. Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 2, 3; Drip 8, 10; Triglyph 
Crown 5, 6. 

Kos, I, p. 20, fig. 17, pls. 8, 9, 43 unten. 

Roundness as distinct from oval character of 
curves is one of 2nd c. tendencies. 


21. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 8, 8; Drip 8, 7; Triglyph 
Crown 5, 3. 

Similar to 6, 20. 


22. Kos, Agora Area. Conglomerate. 

Geison Crown 3, 7; Drip 8, 9; Triglyph 
Crown 5, 7. 

Boll. d’Arte, XXX, 1936, p. 137; XXXV, 
1950, pp. 54-74. 

Cf. PGM, pl. LXXV, 10, Priene, Agora, 
Colonnade; pl. XXXII, 61, Delos, Agora of 
Italians. Strong cut back of lower curve not 


common and paralleled only in late 2nd c¢. 
buildings. 
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23. Kos, Doric Sima Geison. Museum in 
Castello. Marble. 

Geison Crown 8, 9; Drip 8, 8. 

Mutules 0.30 X 0.155 X 0.004. Via 0.055. 
See note on 6, 22. 


CyMA REVERSA 


Base Mouldings 
5, 18. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo Erethi- 
mios, Threshold. Marble. 

Clara Rhodos, II, p. 102, fig. 25. 

Dark blue marble. Cf. PGM, pl. XXXVII, 
15, Threshold of Pergamon, Temple of Hera, 
159-138 B.c. This may well be roughly con- 
temporary and belong to the same building as 
one of the two sima geison blocks (2, 5, 7) 
found in the area, which are probably 2nd c. 


7, 1. 160-100 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar, 
Podium Base. Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 6, 6, 15; Coffer 5, 1. 

Kos,.I, p. 20, pl. 14, 14, 18. 

This combination has its closest parallels in 
the interior platform of the Delphi Tholos 
(PGM, pl. XXXVII, 5) and the Stratos pro- 
naos threshold (PGM, pl. XX XVII, 12). Here 
the cavetto is deeper to give more projection. 


2. beg. 2nd c. B.c. Kos, Harbor Quarter, 
Sacellum, Podium Base. Marble. 
Podium Crown 6, 1. 
Boll. d’Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 62-63, figs. 7- 
10. Cf. the cyma reversa podium bases of 
Italic temples of the 2nd and early 1st centuries. 


3. Kos, Harbor Quarter, Sanctuary, Stoa, 
Podium Base. Limestone. 
Pi 09.5: 
Podium Crown 6, 2. 
Boll. d’Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 66-67, figs. 7, 
9, 13, 14. See note on 7, 2. 


4. Kos, Delphis Base. Museum in Cas- 
tello. Marble. 

Crown 4, 11. 

The projecting fillet is archaistic here as in 
PGM, pl. XXXVI, 17, the Priene Altar of 
Athena. 


5. 4th c. Kameiros, Fragment of Base. 
Marble depot. Marble. 
PI103 20: 

Crown 4, 6. 

Lesbian leaf spacing 0.062, guilloche on torus, 
bead and reel 0.031 on astragal. Regular com- 
bination for anta bases and altars, etc. The 
contemporaneity of the moulding forms and 
the similarity of the marble suggest that this 
base belongs with the crowning moulding 4, 6. 


CAVETTO 


Base Moulding 
7, 1. 160-100 z.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Altar, 
Podium Base. Marble. 
Sima Geison 3, 6; 6, 15; Coffer 5, 1. 
KOS 120.020, Did; lapel 
See note under “ Cyma Reversa.”’ 


5. 4th c. Kameiros, Fragment of Base. 
Marble depot. Marble. 

Pl. 108, 6. 

Crown 4, 6. 

See note under “ Cyma Reversa.” Cavetto 
deeper than in otherwise comparable bases 
of Ivy Sarcophagi from Sidon (PGM, pl. 
XXXVIII, 9-11). 


4. Kos, Delphis Base. Museum in Cas- 
tello. Marble. 
Crown 4, 11. 


CyMA RECTA 


Base 
7,10. 2nd c. Kos, Base. Lying in front of 
Altar of Dionysos. Marble. 

L. 0.93, H. 0.20, top D. 0.25. The cyma recta 
is used rarely as a base moulding in Greek 
times; there are two combinations of cyma 
recta and torus similar to this, both of the 2nd 
c., at Pergamon and Delos (PGM, pl. XLIX, 
5,6). Neither has the astragal added here. 


Harr RounpD 


Bases 
7, 7. Lindos, Naiskos, Anta Base. 
Castle of Knights. Marble. 


Under 
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Local blue marble. The forms of torus 
(top one far less than half round) and scotia 
strongly projecting and on diagonal axis point 
to 2nd c. date. Cf. PGM, pls. LXVII, 5, 8, 9, 
ISX VAIL 255. 


8. Lindos, Column Base. West of Temple. 


Conglomerate. 
Top diam. 0.51, H. 0.64. 


9. Rhodes, Temple of Aphrodite, Toicho- 
bate. Conglomerate. 

L. 0.915, H. 0.745, top D. 0.615. The com- 
bination of one torus with a scotia is not com- 
mon. Cf. 5th and 4th c. bases of Athens, Tem- 
ple of Nike, and of Olympia, and the torus and 
cavetto column base of Tegea and pier base of 
Epidauros theatre (PGM, pls. LXVI, 2, 8, 9, 
10, LX VIII, 6). The forms of torus and scotia 
here appear to be later. 


5. 4th c. Kameiros, Fragment of Base. 
Marble depot. Marble. 
Pl. 108, 6. 

Crown 4, 6. 

Guilloche on torus which was a full half 
round originally; the lower half is worn. 


10. Kos, Base. Lying in front of Altar of 
Dionysos. Marble. 

L. 0.93, H. 0.20, top D. 0.25. See note under 
“Cyma Recta—Base.” 


ScoTia 


7, 6. 1st h. 3rd c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
B, Column Base. Marble. 

Abacus 5, 14; Echinus 4, 10. 

KOS, Lots os, Dis 20, 40; 

Scotia of Asiatic Group III (PGM, p. 155) 
type used at Ephesos and Delphi. The lower of 
the two scotiae separated by a pair of astragals 
projects farther than in the 6th and 5th c. but 
not yet as much as it will in the 2nd c. 


7. Lindos, Naiskos, Anta Base. Under 
Castle of Knights. Marble. 

Local blue marble. See note under “ Half 
Round—Bases.” 


8. Lindos, Column Base. West of Temple. 
Conglomerate. 

The scotia has a fillet projecting from its 
center and is broken at the bottom so it is un- 
certain whether another torus projected below. 


9. Rhodes, Temple of Aphrodite, Toicho- 
bate. Conglomerate. 
See note under “‘ Half Round—Bases.” 


GEISON DRIP 


Doric 

8, 1. 2nd h. 4th c. Lindos, Stoa. Stuccoed 
Conglomerate. 

Sima 2, 2; Geison Crown 1, 3; Geison Sof- 
fit 6, 7. 

Typical 4th c. form with deep undercut not 
as broad as earlier, still curved. Cf. PGM, pl. 
LXXIV, 3-6, especially 3. 


2. 2ndh.4thc. Lindos, Stoa. Conglomerate. 

Sima 2, 6; Geison Crown 1, 4; Geison Sof- 
fit 6, 8. 

Fascia shorter, 7. e., mutule set higher up in 
undercut. Ci. PGM, pl. LXXIV, 9, 14. 


3. 3rdc. Kameiros, Stoa. Stuccoed Poros. 
Sima Geison 2, 10; Geison Soffit 6, 10. 
Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 248, figs. 32-34. 
The undercut is still reasonably deep but the 

tip is now much broader, almost equals breadth 
of undercut. Cf. PGM, pl. LXXIV, 12. 


4. 2ndh.4the. Jalysos, Temple of Athena. 
Limestone. 
Geison Crown 1, 5; Geison Soffit 6, 13. 
Clara Rhodos, I, p. 74. 
Tip broader than undercut which is still deep, 
unusually so for its narrowness. 


5. Kos, Doric Geison. Museum in Castello. 

Marble. 

Geison Crown 3, 13; Geison Soffit 6, 19. 

Undercut deep, slightly curved and_ still 
broader than tip; fascia ends below tip and 
inclines inward. Parallels are with 4th c. forms, 
PGM, pl. LXXIV, 18, 19, but other profiles on 
the block are 2nd c. forms. 
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6. 170-150 B.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Temple 
A. Marble. 

Geison Crown 8, 12. 

Hose i, pp. 10) 11; pls. 455, 8; 26,20-22. 

The well curved, deep and broad undercut 
appears to be archaistic here; the regular 2nd 
c. form has been a tiny shallow undercut behind 
a very broad tip, cf. 8, 7-12. The sloping fascia 
here is not regular with the other 4th c. char- 
acteristics of this form. 


7. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 8; Geison Soffit 6, 21. 

The small round undercut is typical of 2nd c. 
drips (PGM, pl. LXXIV, 23-26) but the tip, 
excessively broad in proportion to the undercut, 
seems to be locally favorite. 


8. Kos, Doric Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 
Geison Crown 3, 9; Geison Soffit 6, 23. 


9. Kos, Agora Area. Conglomerate. 
Geison Crown 38, 7; Geison Soffit 6, 22. 
Boll. @’ Arte, XXXV, 1950, pp. 54-73. 


10. 170-150 p.c. Kos, Asklepieion, Upper 
Terrace Stoa. Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 2, 3; Geison Soffit 6, 20. 

Kos, I, p. 20, fig. 17, pls. 8, 9, 43 unten. 

Undercut a small notch with straight sloping 
sides, rounded at top. 


11. Kos, Agora Area. SW corner. Marble. 
Geison Crown 8, 10. 

Boll. d’Arte, XX XV, 1950, pp. 71-72, fig. 27. 
Undercut tiny and round. 


12. Kos, Temple near Altar of Dionysos. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 4; Geison Soffit 6, 16. 

Undercut not rounded, but cut square. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


GEISON Drip 


Tonic 


13. Mid 4th c. Jalysos, Fountain House. 
Limestone. 

Sima 2, 1; Geison Crown 1, 1; Geison Sof- 
fit 6, 5. 

Clara Rhodos, I, pp. 79-82. 

Over Doric frieze and epistyle. Narrow tip 
swings with gentle curve into the horizontal 
soffit. 


14. Rhodes, Sanctuary of Apollo Erethimios. 
Stuccoed Poros. 

Sima Geison 2, 7; Geison Soffit 6, 11. 

No dentils. Broader tip but with curved 
soffit. 


15. Kamewros, Lower Sanctuary. Lying E 
of temple. Stuccoed Poros. 

Sima Geison 2, 8; Geison Soffit 6, 12. 

No dentils. Broad tip, soffit swings up, as 
in 5th c. Ionic and its imitators, PGM, pl. 
LXXIV, 30-32, 35. 


16. Kamevtros, Lower Sanctuary. Marble. 

Geison Crown 8, 11; Geison Soffit 6, 18. 

Over Doric frieze and epistyle. Less broad 
tip, long horizontal sofft. 


17. Kos, Agora Area. SW corner. Marble. 
Sima Geison 2, 12; Geison Soffit 6, 14. 
Ionic. Broad tip, sloping soffit. 


18. Kos, Ionic Geison. Museum in Castello. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 2, 11; Geison Soffit 6, 17. 

Tonic. 


19. 160-100 B.c. 
Marble. 

Sima Geison 3, 6; Geison Soffit 6, 15; Po- 
dium Base 7, 1. 

Kos lap. o0, feazo, pl. 13. 

Tonic. Horizontal soffit. 


Kos, Asklepieion, Altar. 
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Fig. 2 (Scale 1/2). Cyma Recta and Ovolo 


Cyma Recta and Ovolo 
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Fig. 3 (Scale 1/2) 
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4 (Scale 1/2). Ovolo and Cavetto 
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Fig. 5 (Scale 1/2). Ovolo and Cyma Reversa 
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Fig. 6 (Scale 1/2). Cyma Reversa 


Base Mouldings 
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Fig. 8 (Scale 1/2). Geison Drip 


TERRACOTTA ALTARS FROM CORINTH 
(PLATE 110) 


INCE the first discovery of a painted altar in 1932,’ the excavations at Corinth 
have brought to light many new fragments of similar dedications, and others of 
unmistakably Corinthian origin have been found elsewhere.” Both in shape and size 
these altars resemble those found at several Greek sites in Italy,’ but the Corinthian 
examples are for the most part earlier. If there is any connection between the two 
groups, it must be assumed that the type originated at Corinth and from there was 
introduced in the colonies of Magna Graecia. A comparatively well preserved example 
and two smaller fragments were found at Corinth in 1949. 

The altar shown in figures 1-3 and Plate 110a-c * was discovered in a garden well 
dug in the plain below the modern village, not far from the North Cemetery which was 
excavated by T. L. Shear in 1929-30. The fragments were turned over to the guard of 
the Archaeological Museum by the owner of the well, Anastasios Yambourannis. The 
circumstances of discovery did not permit accurate observation, but it is likely that the 
altar formed part of a tomb offering, since pieces of a stone sarcophagus appeared in 
the well at about the same level. The flow of water was so copious that further 
investigation of the place proved impractical. 

The altar is very nearly complete; only the lower portion of the right flank, the 
lower right corner of the front panel, and parts of the undecorated back are missing. 
The decorations are poorly preserved. Since the altar was found below water level, 
much of the glaze, especially the purple, has disappeared, leaving only faint traces of 
color and the incised lines visible. This is particularly true of the principal motive on 
the front panel. 

The dimensions of the new altar ° with one exception correspond very closely to 
those of the less well preserved specimens from Corinth published in a previous article 
in this journal.*° The height is slightly less than that of the Pygmy and Crane 


1See Mary Swindler, 4.J.A., XXXVI, 1932, pp. 512-520. 

*M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 313-314, Nos. 240-242; C.V.A., Robinson Collection, 
fasc. 1, pl. 48 (cf. Beazley in J.H.S., LIV, 1934, p. 90)3 B.S.4., XXXII, 1931-32, p. 260; SiS: 
Weinberg, A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 592; and O. Broneer, Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 214-223. 

* Elizabeth Jastrow, A.J.A. L, 1946, pp. 67 ff.; Inez Scott Ryberg, An Archaeological Record 
of Rome, p. 155. 

* Inventory No. M.F. 9422. The drawings for figures 1 to 3 were made by Marian Welker, 
Fulbright Scholar to Greece 1949-1950. I am indebted to Miss Welker for minute observations of 
certain details, particularly the discovery of the wreath on the head of the reclining figure. 

* Dimensions: Height, 0.137 m.; total preserved length at top, 0.258 m.; total estimated length 
at top, 0.269 m.; width at top, 0.118-0.122 m.; height of decorated panels 0.085 m. ; length of front 
panel, 0.245 m.; width of panel at left end 0.109 m.; thickness of walls, 0.02-0.03 m. 

* Cf. Broneer, loc. cit., pp. 214-218. 
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altar," and the height of the painted panels is exactly the same as that of the altar with 
the Siren and Swan, and only 4-6 mm. less than the height of the panels on the Pygmy 
and Crane altar. None of the published fragments preserves the length of the ere 
but the figure of the siren on the altar found in 1946 would require a panel 0.12-0.14 
m. in length, just half the length of the front panel on the new altar. Like all the 
other altars of the series the new specimen is hollow underneath, but a median wall 
with a toothed edge (see profile, section C-D, Fig. 2), divides the hollow into two 
compartments of about equal dimensions (Fig. 1). The left flank, which is complete, 
is less than half as wide as the length of the front panel. The width of the top is about 
the same as that of a published fragment from the tile factory,* and the (estimated ) 
length is somewhat less than twice the (estimated) length of the same piece.’ This 
remarkably close correspondence in dimensions indicates that there was a standard 
size, with slight variations, and that the altar under discussion was conceived as a 
double specimen, having the same width but twice the length of the common variety. 


Unlike the smaller examples, which usually have a depression in the top surface 
the new altar is flat on top, and around the edge is a painted border in purple, ca. 1 cm. 
wide (see Pl. 110a). 


The material is the pinkish buff clay of Corinth, lighter on the surface and 
slightly reddish on the inside. It is the same type of clay as that used for Corinthian 
tiles, rather coarse and gritty except on the surface which is smooth. The altar was 
made in a mould. At first a thin layer of fine clay was applied, covering all the sides 
of the mould, and then the walls of the altar were built up with the coarse clay which 
is less fragile than the fine clay used for the surface. The mouldings at the top, made 
entirely of the fine variety of clay, have a tendency to break away. 

The decoration is applied in two colors, black and purple,” but the glaze seems to 
have been lightly fired and the colors have faded from being immersed in the water. 
The black is now a dull grayish brown, and the purple a reddish brown with a slight 
purple tinge. The front and two sides carry a moulding at the top consisting of a 
plain band, a Doric hawksbeak, and a small astragal. The flat band at the top is deco- 
rated with a key pattern with alternating purple and black squares separated by a single 
broken line in black. In the centers of the squares are carelessly scratched crosses. 
The hawksbeak moulding has a tongue pattern with alternating purple and black 
tongues outlined with a reserved band in red-figured technique and arranged so that 
the colors of the tongues below the “ beak ” alternate with those on the beak. Through 


7 Cf, Swindler, loc. cit., pp. 512 and 513. 

8 Cf. Broneer, loc. cit., p. 218. 

® Total (estimated) length of altar from tile factory: 0.146 m., including width of moulding. 
With this cf. half of new altar at top = 0.1345 m., to which should be added width of the moulding 
on one side, 0.024 m., a total of 0.1585 m. The altar in the Robinson Collection measures 0.115 m. in 
height ; 0.127 m. in width (=length) ; 0.127 m. in depth (= width). 

°* In the legend of Fig. 3 red is used instead of purple. 
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the middle of each tongue, both above and below, runs an incised line. The tongues 
are wider (27 mm.) than those on the Pygmy-and-Crane altar (13 mm.). The narrow 
astragal below the tongue pattern is decorated like a barbershop pole with alternating 
slanting sections of purple and black, separated by sections of equal width in the 
color of the clay. 

The figured decoration is in the black-figured technique, with the nude parts 
rendered in purple and the clothing in black and with a rather sparing use of incised 
lines. In the center of the front panel (Pl. 110a and Fig. 3) is a reclining male figure, 
resting on his left arm and holding a cup in his right hand. The features of the face are 
nearly obliterated, but traces of a beard and of a leafy wreath may be distinguished. 
The drapery falls over the left arm and covers the lower part, leaving the upper part 
of the body exposed. Of the purple color only small patches remain, but the black of 
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Fig. 3. Terracotta Altar from Corinth, 


the drapery is better preserved. The cup in his hand is a skyphos with rays at the 
bottom. In the field to the left is a basket rendered in black with purple fillets and 
incised lines forming two rows of triangles separated by a double line. 

On the left panel (PI. 110b and Fig. 3) is a nude male figure striding toward the 
right. He carries a pitcher in his right and his left hand is extended toward the front in 
a gesture of rapid motion. His hair and the pitcher were in black, the rest of the figure 
in purple. Incised lines are used very sparingly. The decoration on the right flank 
(Pl. 110c and Fig. 3) is missing, except for the head of some animal, probably a dog 
or a wolf, rendered with black glaze and incised lines. 

The reclining figure on the front has the pose familiar in banqueting scenes and 
in hero reliefs,° but the ivy wreath and the extended cup are particularly appropriate 
to the god Dionysos. The suspended basket is common in Dionysiac groups as well 
as in banqueting scenes. Moreover, the nude figure on the left flank, hurriedly 
bringing his pitcher of wine, has the characteristic gestures of a satyr, but the tail, 


10 See article on “ Hero Cults in the Corinthian Agora,” in Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 128 ff. 
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if one existed, has disappeared. The “dog” in the opposite panel is the common 
companion in such scenes, without specific significance. 

The poor preservation of the figures makes it difficult to fix a definite date for 
the altar. Though decorated in the black-figured technique, the subject matter and 
mode of representation follow the tradition of red-figured pottery at the end of the 
sixth and in the first quarter of the fifth century. The suspended basket is common on 
red-figured pottery in the early archaic style," but is rare on black-figured pottery ” 
and on later fifth century vases. 

The small fragment shown in Plate 110d, left,“* was picked up by George Kachros, 
the Guard of the Museum, in the vicinity of the Bema. Though none of the edges is 
preserved, its resemblance to other fragments of altars leaves little doubt that this is 
part of a similar dedication. It is made of the same material with a thin layer of fine 
clay on the surface backed by the coarser variety. The color is a brick-red, but on the 
surface it is a brownish buff. The figures are in very low relief. 

At the right end of the fragment is preserved part of a seated figure, to left, 
probably female, draped to the ankles in a garment painted dark brown. The out- 
stretched right arm was rendered in purple, and a painted vertical line in front is 
probably part of a spear. She is seated on an object outlined with a purple border. 
The other object visible at the left edge seems to be a draped figure stooping forward, 
but there is not enough left to identify the object with certainty. 

A fragment of a third altar (Pl. 110d, center) ** was discovered by Robert Scran- 
ton in the area north of the Archaic Temple. It preserves the total height, 0.135 m., 
only 2 mm. less than the height of the double altar described above. At the top was a 
moulding, probably a tongue-and-dart, similar to the moulding on three relief altars 
from the tile factory.** At the base is a raised moulding with a broad toros at the top 
and a plain band at the bottom. 

The fragment preserves a seated male figure to right enveloped in a heavy cloak. 
His face and feet are rendered in purple, his hair and the edge of his cloak in black. 
There are three purple dots at the back, like weights suspended from the edge of the 
garment. The seat is very low, like a cushion. There is nothing to indicate the identity 
of the figure. 


11 Tt appears on vases of Euphronios (E. Pfuhl, Maleret und Zeichnung der Griechen, III, 130, 
No. 405), but is particularly common on vases by the Brygos painter; cf. Richter and Hall, Red- 
figured Athenian Vases, pls. 44 and 45, Nos. 44, 46, 50; E. Pfuhl, op. cit., III, 140-141, No. 422. 
See also Richter and Hall, op. cit., pl. 35, No. 36 (Colmar painter) and pl. 53, No. 53 (Makron) ; 
and M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 258, Fig. 6 (Nikoxenos painter). 

12 A somewhat similar basket carried in the mouth of a dog appears on a black-figured 
lekythos by the Gela painter of the early fifth century. C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured 
Lekythoi, Pl. 24, 2a. 

18 Inventory No. M.F. 8809. 14 Inventory No. M.F. 2406. 

18 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 217-218, and plate LII, 1. 
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Both in the pose of the figure and in the general appearance the fragment re- 
sembles a small piece published in 1947 (Pl. 110d, right).*° The two fragments are not 
parts of the same altar, however, nor could they have been made in the same mould, 
since the moulding at the base is different. The seated figures are not identical, but the 
pose is rather similar, and the black line used to indicate the hem of the garment is 
applied in the same way. Both pieces seem to date from the early fifth century B. c. 

The surprisingly large number of terracotta altars from Corinth discovered in 
recent years indicates that this had become a favorite type of dedication in the last 
quarter of the sixth and the first quarter of the fifth century B.C. It may have con- 
tinued in use into later times, but the best examples were probably made during those 
fifty years. They fall into two distinct categories. One had a broad moulding at the 
top and painted panels on three sides; the other had mouldings both at the top and at 
the bottom and the figures were in low relief and likewise painted. Of the two varieties 
the relief altars may have come into use later, about the end of the sixth century, 
whereas the painted variety began some three decades earlier and continued into the 
fifth century. There can be no reasonable doubt regarding the original home of these 
altars, which represent a late phase of Corinthian ceramic art, not unworthy of the 
tradition of Corinthian pottery of earlier times. 
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16 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 220, and plate LIII, 1. This fragment was found in one of the early 
trial trenches in the Agora. 


KALLIXENOS THE ALKMEONID 


MONG the more than one thousand five hundred ostraka that have been found to 
A date in various parts of Athens, many bear the names of “ candidates Gone 
ostracism who are not mentioned in our literary sources.” As a rule these new names 
appear on only a few ostraka so that we may assume that the persons named, though 
active in the political life of the times, were lesser figures and that for this reason 
they received only a scattering vote. The silence of our literary sources is thus 
understandable. 

We cannot, however, say the same of the hitherto unknown Kallixenos, son of 
Aristonymos, of the deme Xypete, whose name appears on no less than 251 ostraka 
and who thus ranks second only to Themistokles, the statesman whose name appears 
most frequently on the ostraka discovered to date. All the ostraka with the name of 
Kallixenos have been found at the Agora Excavations except one, and this a mere 
fragment which was found at the Kerameikos.’ It is to be noted, however, that the 
Agora pieces do not all come from a single deposit, so that one might argue that the 
few hundred votes which happened to have been cast against Kallixenos at a single 
ostrakophoria, after having been separated out and counted, were dumped all to- 
gether in one place. On the contrary, they have been found in many different deposits 
in various parts of the excavations. The large number of ostraka with this name, 
found widely scattered over the area around the ancient Agora, indicates at once that 
we have to do with a man who was very active in the political affairs of the city, and 
for whose ostracism a concerted campaign must have been conducted.* A study of 
these ostraka has given us other information about him which is set forth in this 
brief article. 

In only a few instances does the name Kallixenos appear alone on an ostrakon 
(cf. No. 2), excluding of course broken pieces. In one of these cases we have to do 
with an ostrakon left unfinished by the writer (No. 1). Two other special instances 
will be discussed below (Nos. 29 and 32). In the great majority of cases the name 
is accompanied by the patronymic, Aristonymou. Yet although this brief text Kaddé- 
xaevos Apurtovipo appears so many times, each ostrakon has its own character and 
reflects something of the individuality of its writer. The type and shape of the sherd 
employed, the forms of the letters, and the mistakes made by the writers show very 


1 See the detailed list in Hesp., Suppl. VIII, pp. 408-412, which includes all those found up to 
the end of 1946, and the supplementary list of the large number found in 1947, Hesp., XVII, 1948, 
p. 194. Relatively few were found in 1948 or 1949. 

2°W. Peek, Kerametkos, III, p. 86, No. 165. 

* Whether or not this campaign resulted in his ostracism, it is not possible at present to say. 
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great diversity in this group of ostraka. At the end of the article we publish a number 
of examples to illustrate this diversity. Only five ostraka of Kallixenos give his 
demotic, sometimes in the nominative case, sometimes in the genitive case with the 
preposition é« (e.g. No. 27). That this Kallixenos of Xypete is the same as the son 
of Aristonymos is made certain by two ostraka * which have the full name, Kallixenos 
Aristonymou Xypetaion. 

Chance has preserved for us something more than the mere name of this 
hitherto unknown statesman: a rough portrait sketch of him. On the ostrakon No. 29 
the voter has scratched a head in profile to the right, a head with a wreath and a long 
pointed beard. This ostrakon is unfortunately damaged at several crucial points so 
that we do not have the complete picture. Nevertheless, this representation, though 
incomplete, is most precious to us, drawn as it was by the hand of a contemporary 
fellow citizen of Kallixenos. To the right of the head the name has been written in 
three lines, KaAAé|yoev|os, without the patronymic, one of the few instances in which 
the name appears alone. The vacant spaces on the sherd have been filled in with a 
branch and a fish whose head only is preserved. 

Who was this Kallixenos, when did he live, and why were so many votes cast 
against him? There can be no question about his date. Many ostraka with his name 
have been found in the same deposits with ostraka of Aristeides, Themistokles and 
Hippokrates, son of Alkmeonides, to mention only a few. It is thus clear that 
Kallixenos was active in the second decade of the fifth century B.c. A close study 
of the layers in the Rectangular Rock-Cut Shaft, in which two ostraka of Kallixenos 
were found, has led Vanderpool * to attempt to fix the date even more closely, and 
he suggests that Kallixenos may have been one of the principal “candidates ” for 
ostracism in 483 p.c. He adds, however, that although this would appear to be a 
suitable date for the two ostraka from the Shaft, it does not follow that all the 
Kallixenos ostraka are to be dated to the same year, for it is quite possible that votes 
may have been cast against him on more than one occasion. It now seems probable, 
in fact, that the majority of the Kallixenos ostraka date from the ostracism of 482 
Race 

We see then that we are dealing with a very important person of the period of 
the Persian Wars. The ostrakon No. 30 gives us evidence which enables us to identify 
the family to which he belonged. Above the two lines which give the name and 
patronymic of Kallixenos, four letters of a first line are preserved which apparently 
gave the name of his family or clan. We may restore the full text of this ostrakon 


as follows: ; 
[’AdK] peor [Sov | Kad] dixoev[os | Ap |urro[rvpo |. 


4No. 28 and Agora Inv. P 2758; the latter published in Hesp., XV, 1946, p. 2/3, No: 9; 


5 Hesp., XV, 1946, p. 273. 
® Cf. Hesp., Suppl. IV, p. 33. 
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Kallixenos therefore belonged to the great and well known Alkmeonid family, a family 
that was deeply involved in the political strife of the age, and one that had many 
enemies ; hence it is not surprising to find an attempt being made to ostracize him. 

Another ostrakon that may be cited in this connection is one on which we read 
Knadioevos | Kheorévos (No. 31). It was found in 1947 in the large group discussed in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 193-4. This ostrakon is noticed briefly there and interpreted 
as referring to an otherwise unknown son of Kleisthenes the Legislator. While this is 
of course possible, and is indeed on the face of it the obvious interpretation, it does seem 
a little strange that in a deposit containing about five hundred ostraka, among which 
40% of the identifiable pieces were against Kallixenos Aristonymou,’ there should be 
one against another Kallixenos, a son of Kleisthenes. May we not suppose that this 
lone ballot was also intended for Kallixenos Aristonymou, and that the voter meant 
it in the sense “ Kallixenos, that relative of Kleisthenes,” Kleisthenes being the most 
prominent member of the family? ° 

If further confirmation of Kallixenos’ connection with the Alkmeonid family were 
needed, we might recall that the name Aristonymos was borne by the grandfather 
of Agariste of Sicyon who had married into the Alkmeonid family in an earlier genera- 
tion.’ The use of the name of a Sicyonian forebear in the Alkmeonid family would be 
quite normal and is indeed paralleled in the case of Kleisthenes, the Legislator. If 
we seek to place Kallixenos more precisely in the Alkmeonid family tree, we are on 
less solid ground. We may, however, perhaps suggest that his father Aristonymos 
was a younger brother of Kleisthenes and that he had established himself in Xypete 
some time before the reforms of 508/7 B. C. and thus automatically took a demotic 
different from the other members of the family who had remained at the old homestead 
in Alopeke.”*° 

The ostrakon No. 32 is also of considerable interest. It consists of two lines of 
text broken away at the left, in the first of which we read—ixcevos followed by a 
blank space. In the second line, just at the break, part of an omicron is preserved.” 
This is followed by an epsilon which has been corrected to delta (or vice-versa), and 


7 Another 40% were against Themistokles, 10% against Hippokrates Alkmeonidou, and 10% 
scattering ; Cf. Hesp., loc. cit. 

8 It might also be merely a case of confusion or error on the part of the writer; note that he 
made a false start on the other side of the sherd, and that he spells badly. We might even suppose 
that the second name was not a patronymic at all, but merely another attempt (the fourth!) to 
write Kallixenos: compare the confused spellings on some of the ostraka published below, particu- 
larly the KaAloOevos of No. 23 and the KAwwéves of No. 25. 

° Herodotos, VI, 126; cf. VI, 131. We thank A. E. Raubitschek for this and other suggestions. 

10 Leobotes Alkmeonos Agrylethen (P.A., 9071) appears to be a similar case. It is possible 
too that Aristonymos and Kallixenos were connected with the Alkmeonids only in the female line. 

11 It might also possibly be a theta of the type with a central dot, which is common enough on 
ostraka of this period. 
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this by the letters ores. This line cannot be restored as a demotic; nor does it lend 
itself readily to interpretation as a patronymic in the nominative case such as we 
sometimes find on ostraka of the period. Although there are several possibilities for 
the first line,” the most likely restoration by far is [KaA\]éxoevos, the only name with 
this ending that has so far appeared on ostraka, and the sherd may be interpreted as 
an ostrakon of Kallixenos Aristonymou, one of the few on which the name is not 
accompanied by patronymic or demotic. The letters in the second line must therefore 
belong to some word which would characterize Kallixenos in a way which would make 
the patronymic or demotic superfluous, probably a derogatory word. We would 
suggest [ap ]oddres, or, to fill the available space more satisfactorily, [ho zp ]oddéres. 
This restoration also fits in very well with the usual accusations of évayets and dripou 
which were levelled against the Alkmeonidai.* That this very word apoddérys was 
current in the political parlance of the day, we know from the orator Lykourgos (Jn 
Leocr., 117), where there is mention of a stele on which were written the names of 
mpodorar and aheuryprot. 


In this connection we may also mention a fragment of an ostrakon from the large 
1947 group (No. 33) on which we read [--——]s dru[os]. The restoration dérp[os] 
seems virtually certain. Before it we have a trace, but only a trace, of the last letter 
of the preceding word, probably the name of the person against whom the ballot was 
cast. Since about 40% of the identifiable ostraka from this deposit were against 
Kallixenos it is quite within the bounds of possibility that the missing name here 
was his. In this case we might restore the text [Kadixoevo]s drp[os]. 

Finally we must discuss a most unusual piece which is probably to be interpreted 
as an ostrakon of Kallixenos (No. 34). It is part of a handle from a semi-glazed or 
black glazed oinochoe. The outer face is concave with edges glazed and central part 
reserved. An inscription is carefully painted in large letters along the central part of 
the handle in the same black glaze as is used for the edges; it reads from top to bottom: 
Kad\ixo | evos — —]. 

This is indeed a most unusual piece, and we must confess that had it not been 
found in a deposit with other ostraka, it would never have been recognized as such. 
It comes, however, from a deposit which contained some 500 ostraka, among which 
about forty per cent of the identifiable pieces bore the name of Kallixenos, son of 


12 See Bechtel, Hist. Personennamen, pp. 341-2. 
18Tt might of course refer to some title or office held by Kallixenos, as in the case of the 


ostrakon against Eucharides the thesmothete, Ath. Mili l91s.p: 17, No. 44 (=1G., P, 911, 
5). No suitable restoration in this sense suggests itself, however. In this connection we might also 
mention the Menon ostrakon, W. Peek, K erameikos III, pp. 71-2, No. 121; could this be restored 
Mévov éxx mpo[Sor][v] on the parallel of the piece under discussion here? 


14 Cf, Carcopino, L’ostracisme athénien’, p. 31. 
15 It is of course also possible that we have here some rare name such as Megatimos. 
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Aristonymos. We need scarcely hesitate, therefore, to restore the name Kallixenos 
and to assume that this handle was used as an ostrakon.”° 

On the other hand, however, it is quite impossible to suppose that this handle 
was originally inscribed with the intention of using it as an ostrakon. Painted ostraka 
do exist, but the three that are known, one each of Thucydides Melesiou, Kallias 
Didymiou and Hyperbolos Antiphanous,” are done in a matt paint or ink of some 
sort which has not been fired, and it is clear that the writing was done on the sherd, 
not on the complete vase. This is not the case with our handle, however. Here the 
writing was done in the same black glaze as was used for the decorative bands at the 
sides of the handle, and it has been fired. The letters are large and neat and evenly 
spaced, and were evidently written with an eye to their decorative effect. Clearly then 
the inscription was originally written on the complete vase. 

Since this is the case, it will in all probability have said one of four things: 
“ Kallixenos made (or painted) me,” ‘“ I belong to Kallixenos,” “ Kallixenos dedicated 

e.” or “ Kallixenos is fair.’ We cannot perhaps choose with certainty between these 
various possibilities. If we accept the first, the name will not be that of our Kallixenos, 
who as a member of one of the great aristocratic families of his day will hardly have 
been in the pottery business, but that of an otherwise unknown potter or painter 
named Kallixenos. Owners’ names painted on the vase before firing are rare, though 
not unknown. A dedication is not impossible, but painted ones are far rarer than 
incised ones, and furthermore the words “ Kallixenos anetheken ” would surely have 
filled the available space on the handle and there would have been no room for mention 
of the deity which would have had to be painted on the body. There remains 
the fourth possibility, and there seems a good chance that the inscription is to be 
restored Kad\tyo[evos Kaddos |. 

The vase on which it was painted was an oinochoe or olpe, either semi-glazed or 
black glazed. There are several types common in the middle and second half of the 
sixth century which have high arching handles with a concave outer face."* None of 
the handles on these vases is inscribed,” to be sure, but the idea of using an inscription 


16 Tt must be confessed that the deposit also contained thousands of sherds which were not 
ostraka, some thirty boxes full, and that one of these bore an ordinary graffito, an owner’s name, 
another was a normal dipinto from the neck of an unglazed amphora, and a third was a fragment 
from an inscribed Panathenaic amphora. This fact, however, does not seriously weaken the 
argument. 

17 Thucydides: Ath. Mitt., LI, 1926, pp. 128 f., fig. 1. Kallias: cf. Hesp. Suppl. VIII, pp. 409-10, 
Hyperbolos: Hesp., VIII, 1939, p. 246, fig. 47. It will be noted that all date from the second half 
of the fifth century. 

18 Cf. a small black glazed example, Hesp., VII, 1938, p. 381, No. 13; for the semi-glazed 
variety, ibid., pp. 386 ff., No. 18. 

19 Inscriptions are not often found on the handles of vases. Artists’ signatures, however, some- 
times occur written in small letters as for example on cups of Brygos and Hieron. The only love 
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as one of the main elements of the decoration of a vase is not foreign to the period. 
We may cite the Little Master cups on which inscriptions are regularly so used, and 
also the Kriton and Lysias oinochoai * where the sole decoration consists of a narrow 
reserved panel on the body containing the signature. For parallels more nearly 
contemporary with what must be the date of our vase if we accept the proposed 
restoration, i. e. the last quarter of the sixth century, we may cite the Agora plate with 
a central medallion consisting of two inscriptions, one the signature of the potter 
Salax, the other praising the fair Eumares.”* Mention might also be made of the 
fragmentary red-figured cup from the Agora with the love-name Agasikrates painted 
in large red letters around the rim inside.” 

Thus, without absolutely excluding other possibilities, there would seem to be a 
fair chance that the inscription originally painted on the pot read Kaddtiyo[evos xahds]. 
By what strange trick of fortune the handle of this vase which was made in honor 
of the fair Kallixenos in his youth was in later years turned into a ballot aimed at 
sending him into exile is a subject with which we may allow our imaginations to play. 

And so the figure of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos, of Xypete, a member of 
the great Alkmeonid family and a person of some consequence in Athens at the time of 
the Persian Wars, has, almost entirely through the agency of the ostraka, been 
brought back if not into the full light at least into the half-light of history. 


GATALOGUE 


We publish below a representative selection of ostraka of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos, of 
Xypete, including those mentioned above. The drawings were made by Mrs. Clayton R. Whipple, 
the photographs by Miss M. Alison Frantz, to both of whom we extend our thanks. For bibliography 
of ostraka of Kallixenos published through 1946, see Hesp., Suppl. VIII, p. 410. Add Hesp. XVI, 
1948, pp. 185-6 and 193-4. 


1. Inv. No. P17,776. Max. dim.0.10m. Fig 1. From the wall of a porous water jar. 
Large 1947 group (cf. Hesp., XVII, 1948, Incised inside: KaAAyo. The name was never 
pp. 193-4). completed. 


name that we know of on a handle is on one of the head vases by Charinos (Jc SX et O22, 
p. 43). None of these, however, is really a proper parallel for our piece. 

20 C.V.A., Goluchow, Pl. 16, 2; Hoppin, BF., pp. 159 and 167. 

Ag wok, 1946, pp. 276 £., No. 17. 

z2 aoe : 7901 ; eee with the manner of Euphronios by Beazley, A.R.V. p. 19, 7, and 
mentioned in his Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus Museum, pp. 29-30. Other eae 
kindly given us by Professor Beazley) : Louvre, CA 1943, mug with EMIAP s, 
as sole decoration in large letters bounded by relief lines, the space between the relief ae ae 
scraped out (mentioned 4.R.V., p. 922, no. 15) ; the olpe (fragment ) of Priapos, se ne IX, 
1927-8, p. 204, top. Jacobsthal’s article “Zur Kunstgeschichte der griechischen ree riften ” in 
Xdpires Friedrich Leo zum sechzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht, deals with the use o eee as 
decoration: the section on vases (pp. 456-8) could now be greatly expanded as the above references 
indicate. 
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Since this sherd was found with a large 
group of ostraka, many of which bear the name 
of Kallixenos, there can be no doubt that it 
too is an ostrakon. As it is incomplete, we may 
question whether it was actually used for voting 
or not. We should remember, however, that it 
was found with a large group of ostraka evi- 
dently discarded after the balloting, and there- 
fore it seems possible that it was used as a 
ballot in spite of its incompleteness. It may 
equally well, however, have been rejected and 
discarded near by, and subsequently have been 
swept up with the rest. 


Fig. 1. No. 1. 


2. Inv. No. P 17,729. Max. dim. 0.108 m. 
Pigs. 


Fig, 2: No. 2. 


Large 1947 group. 
From the wall of a large unglazed pot; in- 
cised outside. The ostrakon is complete except 


for minor chips. The name Kallixenos stands 
alone: Kadlycevos. Note the retrograde sigmas 
and the single lambda. 


3. Inv. No. P 17,672. Max. dim. 0.074m. 
Plate 111. 

Large 1947 group. 

Wall fragment from a semi-glazed krater, as 
for example Hesp., XV, 1946, p. 328, Nos. 304- 
308. The name and the patronymic are in- 
cised through the glaze on the inside of the 
sherd: KaAAixoevos | Apiotovipo 


4. Inv. No. P 5315. Diameter 0.07 m. Plate 111. 


Found in a modern wall near the center of 
the Agora (Section =). 
Foot of a black-glazed kylix, approximately 
as Hesp. XV, 1946, pp. 316-7, No. 232. 
Incised through the glaze around the top of 
the foot: 
KadAlxoevos ’Apiorovijpo 


5. Inv. No. P 17,642 + P 17,932. Max. dim. 
(practically the diameter) 0.071 m. Plate 111. 

Large 1947 group. 

Two joining fragments preserve the complete 
ostrakon, half the base of a black-glazed kylix 
similar in shape to the last item. 

Incised through the black glaze on the under 
side of the foot: KadAlxoevos | *Apiotow| no 


6. Inv. No. P 17,649. Max dim. 0.097 m. 
Fig. 3. 


KAVLIPSEMON 
md hs Oe en 7s Ves 


Fig. 3. No. 6. 
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Large 1947 group. 
From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
Incised outside: KadAtyoevos 


"A piorovt mo 


7. Inv. No. P 15,618. Max. dim. 0.08 m. Plate 
Lid 


Large 1939 group (cf. Hesp. Suppl. VIII, 
Da 079). 

Early black figured sherd from a large closed 
pot. On the outside, part of an animal frieze: 
head of a panther, wing and tail of a siren. 

Incised inside: Kaddixo[evos] | *Apioro[vipo | 
8 inv, No. P=17,/70. Max. dim. 0.074 m. 
Fig. 4. 

Large 1947 group. 


From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
Incised outside: Kaddixcevos 


*Aporovi pmo 


YK Reva 6 Na) nee 
peer alin? JEN” A 
A ; 


Fig. 4. No. 8 


9. Inv. No. P 9965. Max. dim. 0.11 m. Fig. 5. 


One of the group of forty ostraka found in 
the road fifteen meters due south of the Tholos, 
mentioned in Hesp. Suppl. IV, p. 33. 

The stopper for the cleaning hole of a terra- 
cotta water pipe similar to that discussed and 
illustrated in Hesperia IV, 1935, pp. 334-6, 
figs. 22-23; cf. also Suppl. IV, pp. 23-4, figs. 
17-18. Incised on the top, around the outer 
edge of the stopper: KaAAlxxoevos *Apiorovipo. 
Single letters are often doubled, but this is the 
only instance of a double chi that has appeared 
on ostraka thus far. 


10. Inv. No. P 15,597. Max. dim. 0.117 m. 
Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. No. 9. 


Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
Incised outside: KadAlxoevos | *Appiorovypos 
Note the double rho. The patronymic in the 
nominative case occurs on at least eight Kal- 

lixenos ostraka. 


Fig. 6. No. 10. 


11. Inv. No. P 17,637. Max. dim. 0.105 m. 
Plate: 
Large 1947 group. 
From the wall of a semi-glazed krater. 
Incised inside: KaAAixcevos 
Note the double sigma. 


*Apisarovd | po 


12. Inv. No. P 15,473. Max. dim. 0.115 m. 
Figs 7. 

Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
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Incised on the outside: Kadtxcevos | *Apiorovipo 
Note the single instead of the double lambda. 
The spelling -viuo at the end of the patrony- 

mic occurs on 9 ostraka as against 103 with the 

regular -vvpo. The substitution of tota for up- 
silon has hitherto been observed in a very few 
instances, and usually in certain specific words, 
in inscriptions on vases and stone.*® From the 
figures given above, however, we see that the 
phenomenon was not as uncommon as has been 
thought and that it occurs once in about 12 
We find the 


same phenomenon again in the word Xovmeratoy 


times in the word ’Apicrovipo. 


(see below on No. 26) where chance has pre- 
served for us 3 instances of the correct upsilon 
and 2 of the iota. Compare also the ids for vids 
discussed below under No. 17. Must we not, 
therefore, conclude from the present cases, in 
which there is no possibility of assimilation, 
that in the early fifth century B.c. the sound 
of upsilon was sufficiently close to the sound of 
iota to cause confusion to some persons? 
Meisterhans’ view (p. 28, 1) that from early 
times the sound of upsilon was already like 
German ii rather than like German u is thus 
reinforced. 


Fig. 7. No. 12. 


13. Inv. No. P 17,598. Max. dim. 0.12 m. 
Fig. 8. 
Large 1947 group. 
From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
Incised outside: [KaAAtxce] vos *Apiorovimov 
Among the Kallixenos ostraka there are at 
least two instances in which the genitive ends in 
-ov instead of -o; see next item. 


Fig. 8. No. 13. 


14. Inv. No. P 17,919. Max. dim. 0.125 m. 
Plate 112. 

Large 1947 group. 

From rim and upper wall of a semi-glazed 
krater. 

Incised inside, twice over : KaAXéxcevos | *Apio- 
rovpv and KadXixcevos | ’Apiorovipo. 

In the first instance the genitive ending in 
-uv was perhaps intended for -yov: compare the 
previous item. 


162-Inv, Nowe. 15495. 
Fig. 9. 
Large 1939 group. 
From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 
Incised outside: [KadAt]ycevos ? ho | [’Apio- 
To | yyw 


Max. dim. 0.072 m. 


This is the only certain instance of the use of 
the article with the patronymic among the Kal- 


oe Cf. ve Kretschmer, Die griechischen Vaseninschriften, pp. 119-121; Meisterhans, Grammatik 
der attischen Inschriften*®, pp. 28-30. The love-name Euryptolemos is spelled this way once; Beazley 
’ ? 


Midi Korg De, OF phe Se 
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lixenos ostraka, although it occurs not infre- 
quently elsewhere. 

The spurious diphthong ov of the genitive is 
normally represented simply by o, and it is so 
written on at least 93 Kallixenos ostraka in- 
cluding most of those published here. In at 
least six (or possibly seven) instances, how- 
ever, it is represented by Q, a sign which on the 
ostraka of this period seems always to stand 
for the spurious diphthong ov and never for 
omega. In two instances the diphthong is writ- 
ten out in full, ov; see No. 13 above, and cf. 
No. 14.24 


Fig. 9. No. 15. 


16. Inv. No. P 17,921. Max. dim. 0.095 m. 
Fig. 10. 


Large 1947 group. 

From rim and upper wall of an unglazed 
krater. 

Incised inside: KaddAuoévor | *Apiorovipo 

Originally written with a single lambda, a 
second was later crowded in. The chi has been 
omitted before the sigma in Kallixenos. This 
is one of three Kallixenos ostraka with the 
name in the dative case. 


Fig. 10. No. 16. 


UieeelnveeeN Ont) 17059. © Maxy dim.20,1 0m, 
Plate 112. 

Large 1947 group. 

From the rim and upper wall of a semi- 
glazed krater. 

Incised inside, following the edge of the 
sherd: KadAloxevos ids *Apirovupos. The tota of 
Kallixenos seems originally to have been omit- 
ted; the sigma was then changed to tota by 
drawing a deep straight line and a new sigma 
was crowded in. Notice ox instead of xo in the 
third syllable. 

‘Ids seems certainly to be intended for vids, 
and we should probably assume that the initial 
upsilon has been inadvertently omitted, like the 
sigma of Aristonymos. The forms vids and vos 
both occur in archaic Attic inscriptions,”* how- 
ever, and, although there is no other example 
of it, we perhaps cannot exclude the possibility 
that iés has been written here for tds, especially 
in view of the fairly frequent substitution of 
iota for upsilon observed among these ostraka ; 
see above on No. 12, compare also the next item. 


24 Among the Themistokles ostraka at the Agora, there are 64 instances of Neoxdéos, 5 of 
Neoxdéws and 3 of NeoxAgous. For the use of the sign © in archaic Attic vase inscriptions see J. D. 
Beazley’s remarks in A.J.A., LII, 1948, p. 338; add Berlin F 4017 with the inscription Aiavridwi et, 
A. Furtwangler, Beschreibung der V. asensammlung im Antiquarium, p. 1018. For its use in ostraka 
of the mid-fifth century cf. W. Peek, Kerameikos, I11, Inschriften, Ostraka, Fluchtafeln, pp. 58-9, 
64 and 84-85. Two isolated occurrences in stone inscriptions are cited by Meisterhans, Grammatik 
der attischen Inschriften®, p. 4, note 17 and p. 26, note 135. See also Raubitschek, Dedications from 


the Athenian Akropolis, p. 113. 


25 Cf, Meisterhans?, pp. 59-60; Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s. Vv. 
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The sigma of ids is written backwards ; it has 
three bars, not four as might appear from the 
photograph, the upper “ bar” being caused by 
the glaze having flaked at this point. 


18." inv, No. P17,772) Max. dim. 0,135 m. 
Fig. 11. 

Large 1947 group. 

From the rim and upper wall of a semi- 
glazed krater. 

Incised on the flat, reserved upper face of 
the rim: 


Kad [ix] cevos | *Api[or]ovipo [vo]. 


After the patronymic are two and possibly 
three letters, written with a somewhat lighter 
stroke. The first two, clearly 10, have subse- 
quently been erased by scraping the surface of 
the sherd. The third very lightly drawn and 
close to the edge, consists of a single stroke. 
It may be a complete iota, some other letter 
- left incomplete, or possibly no letter at all but 
merely a scratch. In view of the occurrence of 
the word ios in the ostrakon published above, 
it seems not unlikely that an attempt was made 
here to write the same word, but that it was left 
unfinished and then partially erased. 


Fig. 11. No. 18. 


19. Inv. No. P 9967. Max. dim. 0.09m. Fig. 
12. 


One of the group of forty ostraka found in 
the road fifteen meters due south of the Tholos, 
mentioned in Hesp., Suppl. IV, p. 33. 

From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 

Incised outside, retrograde: KaAcyev | Mpuoovp 

An extremely illiterate attempt. 


20. Inv. No. P 17,693. Max. dim. 0.072 m. 
Fig. 13. 


EUGENE VANDERPOOL 


Fig. 12. No. 19. 


Large 1947 group. 

From the wall of a terracotta water pipe; 
cf. No. 9 above. The name is incised on the 
inside of the fragment, the patronymic on the 
outside: KaAixoe|vo|s | *Apioro | vuvup. 


Fig. 13. No. 20. 
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21. Inv. No. P 15,797. Max. dim. 0.058 m. 
Fig. 14. 

Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a semi-glazed krater. 
KadXive| vos | | *Apitvp[o] 


Incised outside: 


Fig. 14. No. 21. 


22. Inv. No. P 15,472. Max. dim. 0.108 m. 
Fig. 15. 


Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 

Incised outside: KaAtoxevos 

Notice ox for xo, a phenomenon which occurs 
six times among the Kallixenos ostraka, cf. No. 
17 above. 


4 
°Apiarovvpo 


kpvi STEN Hs 
pray 


Fig. 15. No. 22. 


23. Inv. No. P 10,614. Max. dim. 0.13 m. 
Fig. 16. 
Hellenistic fill near the Tholos. 
From wall of semi-glazed krater. 
Incised outside: KaAtoOevos | *Apiorovupo|v 
Compare the next item. 


Fig. 16. No. 23. 


24. Inv. No. P 17,912. Max. dim. 0.08 m. 
Piel 7: 


Large 1947 group. 

About one quarter of the stopper for the 
cleaning hole of a terracotta water pipe; cf. 
above, No. 9. 

Incised outside: 

This ostrakon is mentioned in Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 193-4, where it is read Kal- 
listhenes and the suggestion is made that it 
refers to a brother of Kallixenos. It seems more 
probable, however, that it refers to Kallixenos 
himself, and that the name has merely been 
mispelled: compare the previous item where we 
read Kalisthenos, and consider also the various 
other instances of misspelling among the ostraka 
published here. 


*Apiorovipo | Kaddob€ves 
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25. Inv. No. P 17,688. Max. dim. 0.088 m. 
Fig. 18. 

Large 1947 group. 

From the handle of an unglazed amphora. 

Incised down the outer face: KAwweves ’Apio- 
vv | po | 

This ostrakon is mentioned in Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 193-4 and interpreted as either 
Kleisthenes or Kallisthenes, son of Aristony- 
mos. It seems more probable, however, that 
this piece too is nothing but a badly misspelled 
ostrakon of Kallixenos Aristonymou. 


although it is found elsewhere occasionally. The 
demotic is spelled with an iota in the first syl- 
lable ; compare one of the ostraka of Acharnion 
Xypetaion, Hesp. Suppl. VIII, p. 395, and see 
above on No. 12. The #7 of the demotic has been 
roughened to phi as in both Acharnion ostraka, 
ibid. An alpha should have been added to the 
end of the demotic to make it agree with the 
accusative of the name. 


27. Inv. No. P 15,493. Max. dim. 0.098 m. 
Fig. 20. 

Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large pot with dull black 
glaze outside and thin glaze wash inside. 

Incised outside, around the edge of the sherd: 


[K ]addixoev[o]s éxs Xovreradvoy 
Mentioned Hesp. XV, 1946, p. 273. 


28. Inv. No. P 16,761. Max. dim. 0.072 m. 
Plate 112. 


Fig. 19. No. 26. 


26. Inv. No. P 15,600. Max. dim. 0.073 m. 
Fig. 19. 

Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large pithos. 

Incised outside and (the last three letters) 
inside : 

KadAly| cevov | Xouder || adv 
Mentioned Hesp. XV, 1946, p. 273. 


This is the only instance of the use of the 
accusative case among the Kallixenos ostraka, 


Hellenistic cistern on west slope of Areo- 
pagus. 

From the wall of a red-figured column krater. 
Inside, dull streaky black glaze. Outside, the 
left edge of the figured panel, with vertical 
border of ivy leaves, black, between black bands. 
Within the panel, part of a raised right arm, 
and falling across it, a broad fillet done in added 
red. No relief contour. 

Incised inside: Kady[cevos] 
Xo] um[eraov | 


*Apiot [ ovdpo | 
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Fig. 20. No. 27. 


This ostrakon has been mentioned in Hes- 
peria X, 1941, p. 3, and XV, 1946, pp. 265-6, 
note 2. 


29. Inv. No. P7103. Max. dim. 0.094 m. Fig. 
21 and Plate 112. 


Hellenistic deposit near temple of Hephaistos. 
From the rim and body of a small semi- 
glazed krater; mended from three pieces ; 
several fragments from the left and central 
parts of the original ostrakon are missing. 
Mentioned Hesp., XV, 1946, p. 273, note 16. 
For description and reading see above, p. 


Vs 


Fig. 21. No. 29. 


30. Inv. No. 15,799. Max. dim. 0.089 m. Fig. 
Des: 

Large 1939 group. 

From the wall of a large unglazed pot. 

Incised outside: [’AAk]|peov [.ddv | Kad] Alyoe- 
v[os | Ap |ioro | vipo | 

For a discussion of this piece see above 


pp. 377-378. 


Fig. 22. No. 30. 


31, Inv. Now P 17,074) ) Mase dims 0:09 m: 
Fig. 23. 

Large 1947 group. 

From the mouth and neck of a round- 
mouthed, porous water jar. Inscribed inside 
and outside. On the inside a false start, KAace 
corrected to KAad, then abandoned. On the 
outside: KAaAicevos | KXeorevos 

Mentioned Hesp., XVII, 1948, pp. 193-4. 

For a discussion of this ostrakon see above 
Dp. 378. 


32. Inv. No. P 3786. Max. dim. 0.103 m. Fig. 
24. 


Mixed ancient fill in the road south of the 
Tholos. 
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INSIDE 


OUTSIDE 


Fig. 23. No. 31. 


From the rim and upper wall of a semi- 
glazed krater. 

Incised outside: [KadA]éxcevos| [ho zp] oddres 

For a discussion of this ostrakon, see above 


pp. 378-379. 


Fig. 24. No. 32. 


33. Inv. No. P 17,615. Max. dim. 0.053 m. 
Fig. 25. 

Large 1947 group. 

Part of lower wall, ring foot and bottom of 
a black-glazed skyphos of Attic type. 


Incised on bottom: [— — —]s drm[os] 
For a discussion of this ostrakon, see above 
D, 079. 


34. Inv. No. P 17,960. Width of handle, 0.028 
m. Plate 112. 


Fig. 25. No. 33. 


Large 1947 group. 

Two non-joining fragments from the handle 
of a semi-glazed or black-glazed oinochoe. 
Outer face concave with edges glazed and 
central part reserved; glaze also on inside of 
mouth. An inscription is carefully painted in 
large letters along the central part of the handle 
in the same black glaze as is used for the edges ; 
it reads from top to bottom: KaAAlyo[evos — —]. 
Most of the first lambda is missing, but the tip 
of the right hand stroke is preserved. 

For a discussion of this piece, see above pp. 
379-381. 

GEORGE A. STAMIRES 


EUGENE VANDERPOOL 


Note: This article was written while Mr. Stamires was a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton and Mr. Vanderpool was holding a research grant under the F ulbright Act at 


the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATTICA 


ADDENDUM 


On pages 25-26 of this volume of Hesperia we published a dedication to Pythian 
Apollo made by a certain Xenophon whom we hesitated to identify with the Historian. 
Having reconsidered the matter, we now feel that there are some grounds for believing 
that this dedication was perhaps made by Xenophon the Historian himself. 

In support of this view we would cite the passage in Anabasis V, iii, 4-5, where 
Xenophon tells how the ten thousand divided the money received from the sale of the 
booty. The tithe was set apart for two divinities, Apollo and Ephesian Artemis, and 
distributed among the generals for safe keeping. ‘‘ As for Xenophon, he caused a 
votive offering to be made out of Apollo’s share of his portion and dedicated it in the 
treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, inscribing upon it his own name and that of 
Proxenus, who was killed with Clearchus; for Proxenus was his friend ” (translation 
of O. J. Todd in the Loeb Classical Library). 

As Xenophon had not yet been exiled from Athens, is it not possible, and even 
likely, that at the same time he caused a private dedication to be set up to the same god 
in the sanctuary near his ancestral home? We feel that the letter forms of the 
inscription would suit a date at the very beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
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a. Stoa of Attalos from the North, Before the Removal of Loose Blocks (1933) 
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b. Stoa of Attalos from the Southwest, Earth Filling Removed to Floor Level of Pre-Stoa Square 
. Building (July, 1949). Loose lying marbles on right are a remnant of the ’’ Valerian Wall”, 
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a. Stoa of Attalos, Middle Tower of ‘‘ Valerian Wall’’ from the Northwest. 
Note piers for interior columns of Stoa 


b. Stoa of Attalos, North End, from the Northeast 
(Edward Dodwell, Views and Descriptions, London, 1834, Plate 71) 
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b. Graffito on Orthostate, Stoa of Attalos, 
South End 


d. Late Helladic III Vases Found to East of Stoa of Attalos (P 20313, 20311, 20312) 
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a. Stoa of Attalos, Area to East, View from the South (July, 1949) 
Modern retaining wall at lower right 


b. Column Bases in Building to the East of Stoa of Attalos (July, 1949) 
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c. Child’s Burial of Late Geometric Period at Northwest Foot of Areopagus 
(The pit in lower right held the” Burial of the Terracotta Boots’’) 
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a. Bronze Figurines from a Well at the West Foot of Areopagus (B 880-884) 
(Note modern bases beneath figures second and third from left) 


oP 2, 


c. Ancient Clay Impression from a 
Relief Vase (T 2950) 
(Photograph taken from a modern cast ) 


b. Ancient Clay Impression from a Helmet 
Relief CT 2930) 
(Photograph taken from a modern cast) 


H. A. THompson:,ExcavATIONs IN THE ATHENIAN Acora: 1949 
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Oinochoe by the Painter of the Yale Lekythos (P 20076) 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTIONs IN THE ATHENIAN Acora: 1949 
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1. Kos, Ovolo, perhaps an Epistyle Crown 2: Kos, Goes aan Dalene pe 
Fig. 4,1 Fig. 4, 11 


Fig. 4, 2 Fig. 4, 8 
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Senate 


6. Kameiros, Base of Altar (?) in 5 


5. Kameiros, Altar (2) Crown Figs; 5} 
Fig. 4, 6 


Lucy SHoE: GREEK MOULDINGS OF Kos AND RHODES 
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1. Didyma, Anta Ge 
Berlin Museum 
PGM X, 4 


2. Kos, Anta Capital 
Fig. 5, 9 


3. Kos, Fragment 
Fig. 5,10 Pip. 55 ‘I 


5. Kos, Harbor Quarter, Podium of Sanctuary 
Fig.6, 2 and Fig. 7,3 Pige 3oL03 Fig. Ge td. Pip Scud 


6. Kos, Agora, Stoa 


Lucy SHorE: Greek Mouupincs or Kos AND RHODES 
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